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“The Bookman” Reviews the Year 1933 


With Introductions by the Editor 
HE review of the year’s books, which has been contained in the last three Christmas numbers, has proved so 
popular a feature that it was felt that the time has come to enlarge its scope. Not books alone, but activities 

in other arts than literature, as well as in politics, economics, science and foreign affairs, are passed in rapid survey 
in the pages which follow. 

This has necessitated a slight rearrangement of the section devoted specifically to books. Instead of asking 
a number of critics to select the “ six best ” in their own particular category, I have suggested to writers of widely 
differing tastes that they should discuss generally those works, irrespective of number or subject, which they have 
personally enjoyed during the year. The result, to me at least, is extremely interesting. 

As hardly any one book is recommended by any two critics, I am less apprehensive than I might be that no 
work on my own list is duplicated. 

The novel which I have read with most pleasure is James Hilton’s 
which, with masterly 
world; which is bold 


No. 507. 


“Lost Horizon,’ a book 
economy, creates its own 


situations and clever 
something original; in 
philosophy are intertwined, 
reader rapidly forward, 
as a quiet but persistent 

In history, incompar- 
work is “‘ The Queen and 
and introduced by Philip 
material contained in these 
sarily lead to a revalua- 
Queen and of her greatest 

The next biography 


“Lost Horizon.’’ By James Hilton. 

“The Queen and Mr. Gladstone.’’ By Philip Guedalla. 
“Characters and Commentaries.’? By Lytton Strachey. 
“St. Augustine.’’ By Rebecca West. 

“Poems.’’ By Stephen Spender. 


“Contemporary Literature and Social Revolution.’’ By 
R, D. Charques. 


“The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism.’’ By 
T. S. Eliot. 


“Problems of a Socialist Government.’’ By Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 


Farmer’s Year.’’ By Clare Leighton. 


enough to use hackneyed 
enough to turn them into 
which the story and the 
so that the first carries the 
while the second remains 
memory. 

ably the most important 
Mr. Gladstone,” edited 
Guedalla. The new 
two volumes must neces- 
tion both of the great 
Premier. 

of Queen Victoria, which 


must draw on these books, will be the end of the trail which Mr. Lytton Strachey started. And how much the loss 
of that mordant wit and urbane precision is to be regretted is emphasised by the publication of a posthumous 


volume of his essays, “ Characters and Commentaries.” 


Is there any other writer who could have commenced an 


essay of Disraeli thus: “ The absurd Jew-boy, who set out to conquer the world, reached his destination. After 
a lifetime of relentless determination, infinite perseverance and superhuman egotism, he found himself at last old, 


hideous, battered, widowed, solitary, diseased, but Prime Minister of England.” 


estimate of “ Dizzy ”’ in two sentences ? 


There have been many fine biographies this year. 
Marlborough.” 
book, but one of the most brilliant of 1933. 


monument of family piety, 


“e 


And could there be a better 


The most famous, I suppose, is Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
Personally I preferred Miss Rebecca W 


It is not quite true to say that Miss West understands Augustine but 


” 


St. Augustine ’’—a short 


does not like him ; it is certain that she understands him (which is rare), and considers him too great to be excused. 
In poetry, the most important production is, I think most people will agree, Stephen Spender’s ‘‘ Poems,” to which I 
shall refer later. As Spender is one of the young poets who have realised the vital connection between art and life (in 
a wider sense than that of brooding lyrically over unimportant personal problems), so R. D. Charques, as a critic, stresses 
the same idea in “‘ Contemporary Literature and Social Revolution,” a book which deserves the widest popularity. 
In the realm of literary criticism itself, T. S. Eliot’s ‘‘ The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism,” his eight 


lectures delivered at Harvard as Professor of Poetry, is without a rival ; 
“ Problems of a Socialist Government,” 


topic, which is welcome alike to foes and friends of socialism. 


And lastly there is that superb picture book by Clare Leighton 


which are reproduced in this number, so that readers may judge for themselves. 
Now for the important critics. 


, The Farmer’s Year,” 


and, in the realm of political affairs, 
by Sir Stafford Cripps and others, is a necessary statement on a burning 
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O less a person than Addison noted in the first 
volume of the Spectator that ‘‘ a Reader seldom 
peruses a Book with Pleasure ‘till he knows whether 
the writer of it be a black or a fair Man, of a mild or 
cholerick Disposition, Married or a Batchelar, with 
other Particulars of the like nature, that conduce very 
much to the right Understanding of an Author.” 

When therefore it was suggested that I should briefly 
introduce the writers of this “‘ Review of 1933 ” (almost 
in the manner of a compere in another sort of revue), 
a natural diffidence was overcome by a realisation of 


SOME BOOKS I HAVE ENJOYED IN 


Hugh Walpole, in one sense, needs no introduction. 
controversies. 
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the rights of the reader. 
time is equally true now. 

The main difficulty is the varying degree of 
acquaintanceship which I have with the various writers. 
Some I have never met; some are known to me only 
as voices on the telephone ; with some I have talked 
occasionally at casual meetings; some have been 
intimate friends for many years. 

With this explanation and an apology in advance 
for inevitable shortcomings I introduce, first, Hugh 
Walpole. 


What was true in Addison’s 


1933 By Hugh Walpole 


His name has become almost a battle-cry in recent critical 
His admirers—of whom I am one—point to his vast output of good novels, and claim for him the 


Chair of English Letters left vacant by the death of Mr. Galsworthy. For them the Herries saga is the romantic 


counterpart of the realistic Forsytes. 
recommendations. 


His detractors prefer to emphasise his considerable output of questionable 
For them the romanticism of his novels is a sad falling-off from his early promise as a great 


realistic novelist which won him the enthusiastic approbation of Henry James. 
This wide divergence of opinion makes the introduction of Hugh Walpole, in another sense, very necessary. 


Once you know the man the problem disappears. 
his modesty and his critical acumen. 
To take the first last. 


He is a highbrow of the highbrows. 


For the three most obvious things about him are his kindness, 


Young men who discovered “‘ The Waste Land ”’ 


somewhere about the year 1932 are apt to dub as a Philistine lowbrow Walpole, who was hailing it in 1922, the year 


of its publication. 
his kindness. 
pardonable fault. 


His modesty about his own works is patently genuine. 
indifferent, though he is mistaken, I think, in imagining that nothing of his will survive. 


And that is only one instance among many. 
Knowing, as he does, the labour of creation, he prefers to err on the side of generosity. 


How then explain certain critical lapses? By 


It seems a 


He knows, far better than any critic, the good from the 
In any case his real master- 


pieces are probably still to come (for he is now at the height of his powers), and it is not unlikely that they will be 


not romance, but realism. 
The man himself ? 
conversation. 


What mainly strikes you is his exuberant vitality; it is in his walk, his gestures, his 
But with the exhilaration derived from it is a sense of restfulness. 


In his rooms, surrounded by fine 


sculpture by Mestrovic, Gaudier-Brzeska and Epstein, you are in the presence of a man of sensibility who happens 


also to be a man of the world and a Christian. 


stand) his “‘ recommendations’ is almost inevitable. 


* * * * 


HIS is an agreeable change for me, that I should 
be allowed to write about one or two books 
that I have enjoyed this year without thinking whether 
they are good books or no. As one grows older what 
does one especially ask of a book ? Well, for one thing, 
confidence in the author. As when a child reading 
the first page of ‘‘ Rodney Stone ’’ or ‘‘ Lorna Doone ”’ 
or “Barnaby Rudge,’ you settled down into the 
dining-room chair with a hole in it—settled down 
with a warm trustfulness in the authors that is simply 
touching in retrospect. 

I have felt that same confidence some three times 
this year—I felt it with Yeats’s ‘‘ Winding Stair,” 
Virginia Woolf's Flush,’’ Somerset Maugham’s short 
stories, ‘“ Ah King.” I do not say that these are the 
best books of the year, although I think that they are 
among the best. 

The point I want to make is that, once in their hands, 
you are sure at least that you know what they are 
about. Contemporary literature seems to me, at the 
moment, crowded with amateurs except in a certain 
kind of clever feminine novel which is alarmingly pro- 
fessional. I have encountered book after book this 
year which has precisely the charm of the amateur— 
fresh, engaging, audacious, impertinent. You never 


It is a rare combination. 


That you acquiesce in (or at least under- 


* * * * 


know what the author will be at. But the writers who 
are professional in the best sense seem to me surprisingly 
few—the writers who, if you like them at all, will not 
let you down. Yeats, Virginia Woolf, Maugham are 
fine examples of these. Yeats is surely the greatest 
poet alive in the world to-day. I do not know whom 
you can prefer; there is certainly no one in England. 
There is no great poet alive in France ; there is Robert 
Frost in America. I need only say that ‘“‘ The Winding 
Stair ’’ has many things that are exquisite and many that 
go to the very roots of this our disturbed modern life. 

As to “ Flush,” I was delighted to read last week 
an article in the Cambridge Granta by, I should imagine, 
the great-grandson of Mrs. Leavis. This article said 
that once they had had hopes of Mrs. Woolf, but that 
now, with “ Flush,” the author of ‘To the Light- 
house ’’ had become both comprehensible and popular, 
so—farewell! ‘‘ Flush’’ seems to me perfectly done. 
Some people, I believe, have seen the hair of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s beard shadowing the delicate page. This is 
nonsense. No one could have written this book but 
Mrs. Woolf; it is the Victorian Age in miniature. 

Mr. Maugham’s short, stories are so well made that 
one is delighted by their accomplishment. The one 
thing that this writer always seems to me to lack is 
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With the publication of “‘ Vanessa,” 
in the autumn of 1933, Hugh Walpole 
completed his great Herries Saga. 
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WwW. B. Yeats. 
Portrait by Lafayette, Dublin. 


genius ; and what I mean by that is quite clear, I think, 
if you read a story like Thomas Mann's ‘“‘ Early Sorrow.” 
This is of course one of the finest short stories in the 
world, but the point in the comparison is that Mann is 
professional enough to know exactly what he is doing, 
but genius enough to do his best things without know- 
ing why. Maugham always knows why all the time. 

My fourth book would be Sacheverell Sitwell’s 
“ Canons of Giant Art.”” Here I am told, by those who 
like to speak with authority about poetry, that I am 
wrong. I can only say that this volume gave me hours 
of delight. I would hate to plunge my little penknife 
into the loyalties of the Sitwell family, but Sacheverell is 
the one of the three who is in his talent rich, generous, 
almost extravagantly gallant. There are some poems 
in the “Canons” which have exactly that largeness 
so generally missing from modern poetry, and he creates 


was always whispering “ Don’t listen.”’ 


estate. 


this year’s books. 
splendid isolation—and of his importance. 
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picture after picture without being merely picturesque. 
My fifth volume would be Mr. John Sparrow’s “‘ Sense 
and Poetry.” I would say at once that I have a very 
real belief in the poetry of Auden, Spender and Day 
Lewis. I am afraid that they will consider this con- 
descending, but never mind—I humbly pray, as they say 
in churches, that having begun so finely, they will go 
on from strength to strength. Nevertheless there has 
been, in the last five years, much pretentious nonsense 
spoken and written about intellectual modernism, and 
Mr. Sparrow’s is the first intelligent work bravely to 
say so. His book is also extremely amusing, and he 
has surely made Mr. and Mrs. Leavis comic figures 
for evermore. 

My sixth book is John Collier’s ‘‘ Tom’s a-Cold.” 
This is far from being a satisfactory novel, and it seems 
to me to fail in the very direction where it should 
succeed—namely that it does not convince. Stories 
about the future are rarely convincing, from Mr. Wells 
to Mr. Huxley. Mr. Collier does more than not con- 
vince. He makes you sure that whatever way things 
are going to be, they won’t be his way. Nevertheless 
he writes beautifully and, best of all, he is most original. 
He seems to me, with William Plomer, the most promis- 
ing of all the new writers. He is both a poet and a 
humorist and he is, again like Mr. Plomer, entirely 
courageous. 

Other books of 1933 have given me pleasure—Mr. 
Strong’s ‘‘Sea Wall,” Winston Churchill’s “ Marl- 
borough ’”’ (which reminds me delightfully of Ballan- 
tyne, David Ker and other gallant writers for boys), 
Mary Butts’s Macedonian,’ and that enchanting 
sketch of a real man, Timothy Eden’s “ Tribulations 
of a Baronet.’’ And there is Gertrude Stein’s “ Toklas.”’ 


“ The Winding Stair.’’ By W. B. Yeats. 

“ Flush.’’ By Virginia Woolf. 

“ Ah King.’’ By Somerset Maugham. 

“Canons of Giant Art.’? By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
“Sense and Poetry.’’ By John Sparrow. 

“Tom’s a-Cold.’’ By John Collier. 

“Sea Wall.’’ By L. A. G. Strong. 

“‘Marlborough.’’ By Winston Churchill. 

“The Macedonian.’’ By Mary Butts. 

“ Tribulations of a Baronet.’’ By Sir Timothy Eden. 


“The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas.’’ By Gertrude 
Stein.’’ 


OF GOOD FRUIT—AND OTHER BOOKS 


Upon Mr. Osbert Burdett has fallen the mantle of Mr. George Saintsbury, but he wears it with a difference. 
One felt that Professor Saintsbury’s judgments on wine were on the whole sounder than his judgments on literature, 
whereas it is Mr. Burdett’s literary discrimination that one applauds. He has moreover a fine and fastidious prose, 
while, as Arnold Bennett so truly said, Professor Saintsbury might be as loudly positive as he liked—his style 


The point of resemblance between the two men is that they represent the Tory spirit at its best. 
primary concern is with the Good Life, which to masses in a machine age is little more than an interesting anachronism. 
In his latest book, ‘‘ The Art of Living,”’ he has remarked: ‘“‘ A philosopher of my acquaintance once startled his 
guests at dinner by stating that he thought the most useful life was that of a country gentleman who lived on his 
So deeply corrupted had the rest of the party been by industrial conditions and by industrial ideas that they 
thought this opinion retrogressive.”” With this clue the reader will not be surprised at Mr. Burdett’s first choice in 
The fact that no other critic in England is likely to agree with him gives the measure of his 


By Osbert Burdett 


Mr. Burdett’s 
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His own masterpiece is, I think it will be generally agreed, ‘‘ The Two Carlyles,” in which not surprisingly one 
detects more sympathy for Jane than for Thomas. Yet some of his finest writing, as well as his most acute criticisin, 


THE BOOKMAN 


is in the earlier “‘ The Beardsley Period,” by far the best book on the nineties that we possess. 


* * 


* * 


Y luck with new books during the past year has 
been conditioned by two circumstances which, 
unexplained, would make the following preferences seem 
unduly restricted. First of all no fiction comes my way, 
and secondly I have little time to read any new books 
that do not concern my own work in some way or 
another. 

From those that have come my way I select a dozen 
as the utmost number likely to leave any permanent 
impression, and this is said with no irony but simply 
because a comparatively high test is the only one of 
value, and the list itself pretends to be no more than 
one critic’s luck of the year. The test applied to the list 
is, first of all, one question: Would the world be the 
poorer if this book had not appeared, a question that 
implies the book to be a contribution to a worthy 
subject. Secondly, whether indispensable or not, is it 
excellent in its kind, and 


* * * * 


objection to his test of poetry—that it should send a 
shiver down the spine—the objection that the test is a 
material one. In an age so steeped in monist material- 
ism as ours, the test was, as it happened, amusingly 
characteristic. The essay moreover was to be valued 
for this, that Mr. Housman writes fine prose, and most 
of that prose the ordinary reader does not know, for it 
is to be found in introductions to the classics. Gilbert 
Murray’s book on “ Aristophanes ”’ also lingers, though 
Mr. Murray should perhaps be considered a critic in the 
Romantic tradition. 

On current writers chiefly, I found Mr. G. W. 
Stonier’s Magog” excellent and useful. Were 
I an editor, I should certainly invoke his aid upon 
any writer of the Joyce, Eliot, Auden or modernist 
school. For the less expert there were some passages 
worth reading in Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s lecture on 

‘“Romantic and Un- 


has it thereby enriched 
its reader with imagina- 


tive or intellectual “The Nature of Poetry.’’ 
pleasure? Below these Aristophanes.”’ 
come the useful and the “Gog Magog.” 


interesting, but here the 


d fi d Wolfe. 
egree oO interest an use “ Bramwell Booth.”’ 
will necessarily vary with “ Gordon.” 


the reader, since a man 
cannot be a critic at all 


Oxford Movement.’’ 


“The Anatomy of Dessert.’’ By E. A. Bunyard. 
By A. E. Housman. 
By Gilbert Murray. 
By G. W. Stonier. 
“Romantic and Unromantic Poetry.’’ 


By Catherine Booth. 
By H. E. Wortham. 
By J. Lewis May. 


romantic Poetry.” The 
remark that much 
modernist verse is abject 
before the object had, I 
think, sound sense. In 
“The Winding Stair” 
(Macmillan) W. B. Yeats 
remains a poet even in 
his starkest manner. He 


By Humbert 


Real David Copperfield.’’ 
“‘Ghastly Good Taste.’’ 

“Modern Caricaturists.’’ 
“A Tiny Seed of Love.’’ 


By Robert Graves. 
By John Betjeman. 

By H. R. Westwood. 

By Sarah Salt. 


has outstepped his past. 
In biography I remember 

“ Bramwell Booth,” by 

Miss Bramwell Booth. 


unless he believes that 
the three prime qualities 
that make a good critic— 


learning, judgment and 


There was some beautiful 


courage—will, in the end, 
lead to agreement about those that aspire to belong 
to the previous and higher categories. 

The book that, of these twelve, seems to me the most 
obvious contribution to its subject, which is humane, 
neglected, and worthy of attention, will surprise some 
readers. It is ‘“‘The Anatomy of Dessert,” by Mr. 
E. A. Bunyard. It is a book devoted to the qualities 
of English fruit by an expert who knows which apples 
for example are the best, when they are at their best 
and how to make the very utmost of an English dessert, 
that final course which went the way of wine when men 
ceased to be left by themselves at the end of dinner. 
Mr. Bunyard is a connoisseur of English fruit who 
writes extremely well, and is properly steeped in letters. 
I put his book first because it is a contribution to a great 
subject, for if people go wrong or become inattentive to 
the simplicities of life, such as wine and food, they are 
out of touch with reality at its foundation ; and a judgment 
that fancies it can neglect the simplicities of civilised 
life is certain to be mistaken as it ascends to more 
complex matters. Like Walker’s ‘“‘ Art of Dining,” 
Mr. Bunyard’s book is a little classic. 

In the essay, A. E. Housmen’s lecture on “ The 
Nature of Poetry” abides with me. His criticism was 
bound to be interesting, and from a man who holds his 
Lucretian philosophy, I did not make the obvious 


writing in it, and the 
strange story of the Salvation Army and of its 
second and finally deposed head was one I never 
expected to read with interest, until her insight and 
style put this prejudice to sleep. Mr. H. E. Wortham’s 
intimate Life of ‘‘ Gordon ’’ was sympathetic and dis- 
cerning with its author’s accustomed skill, light touch, 
and dash of naughtiness. I also treasure Mr. J. Lewis 
May’s “‘ Oxford Movement” for its insight into the 
lives of the Tractarians, for its mellow style, and for its 
argument, though he has a trick of putting a con- 
troversial preface like a dragon in the reader’s path ; 
and, because of his gentleness, is really most effective 
with awkward or imperfectly sympathetic characters, 
like his earlier ‘‘ Fr. Tyrrell.” 

In “The Real David Copperfield’”’ Mr. Robert 
Graves provided a version that can be enjoyed by 
those who have not enough patience for Dickens in 
full swing, though, by reducing the characters to 
life size and by extensive pruning, the Dickensian 
spirit is sacrificed for those who prefer Dickensia to 
reality. An amusing and informing essay, with a mar- 
vellous illustration (that tells the whole story) forty 
inches long (by Mr. Fleetwood-Hesketh) is ‘‘ Ghastly 
Good Taste,” in which Mr. John Betjeman recounts 
three hundred years of English architecture. The work 
of a young man, it is full of shrewd comment, sees our 
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By Thomas Derrick 
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troubles to spring from an absence of common belief, 
with society reduced to a swarm of rival egos, and is the 
most provocative book on architecture that I have met 
during the year. I was also informed and instructed 
by Mr. H. R. Westwood’s “ Modern Caricaturists ” 
which covered most of Europe, the Dominions, and 
almost the world, with its illustrations and_ its 
criticism. 

These books are too varied to suggest a common 
inference from the twelve. The first shows, however, 
that the humane tradition is not dead, but only that the 
sort of education we now provide wholesale is much 
more misleading than ignorance. For what it is worth, 
I suggest that the older subjects and those in sympathy 
with them are nearer to reality than the younger who, 
so vividly portrayed in Sarah Salt’s diabolically life-like 
short stories, in despair of any creed, tend to capitulate 


THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Edwin Muir is a Scot, the son of a farmer, who has made the long pilgrimage from the Ultima Thule of Orkney 
where he was born, to the centre of literary London, where he now lives. 
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before appearances and think, if they are interested in 
the arts at all, that the acceptance of these appearances 
and their reflection in poetry is the only ideal to be 
found. I regret this in literature in exactly the same 
sense, and for the same reason, that I regret the increas- 
ing Americanisation of English life. But because a new 
barbarism is upon us I cannot see why I should pretend 
that the barbaric is the civilised, that the actual is the 
good, or suppose that art is only art when it reflects dis- 
integration or subjectivism. I rather fancy that what 
divides my generation, with its richer memories, from 
the present is a profound philosophical difference, and 
that ‘‘ The Waste Land,” which proved a blind alley to 
its author, will also prove a blind alley to those who, 
unlike him, remain there and can admire nothing, with 
the happy exception of the poetry of Hopkins, that is 
not a fragment of its rubbish. 


By Edwin Muir 


He broke his journey at Glasgow at the 


age of fourteen, living and working for a long time as a clerk, and he has travelled extensively on the Continent. 
His name, with that of his wife, Willa, is perhaps best known in the phrase “ Translated by,” for they have 


collaborated in many translations of German books, the latest being Sholem Asch’s ‘‘ Three Cities.”’ 


He is also a 


poet and a novelist. His second novel, “ The Three Brothers,” is probably the most widely known. 
His best work, in my opinion, is his early “‘ John Knox,” a biography which has hardly won the recognition it 
deserves. Here are evident the qualities which distinguish him—a deep understanding born of contact with life 


tempered by an ironic but kindly detachment which springs from experience and poetic vision. 


* * * * 


HEN one looks back on the reading of a year all 
that one seems to see at first is a vast flood in 
which books roll like boulders, carrying one, stunned 
and dazed, along with them. We all read far more and 
far more quickly than any generation before us did ; 
and there is no escape from this evil if one wishes to 
know what the world is doing and thinking except 
retirement to a monastery or an inaccessible island. If 
one perseveres one does have the consolation of knowing 
what the world is doing and thinking, or of knowing at 
least a section of its doings and thoughts which with 
any luck is likely to be roughly typical. But perhaps it 
would be a more exact analogy to say that reading 
matter is a river which flows more or less continuously 
through us, most of it leaving no deposit that can be 
discerned after a few months, but a small residue 
Temaining. It is one’s memory that guards that 
residue, and one must turn to it, while the flood roars 
about one’s ears, to find what has remained. 

As far as my very limited reading goes the residue 
consists roughly of four books, all of them, I think, of 
potential or actual value. Three of them belong to 
English literature, though only one is written by an 
Englishman ; the fourth is German, or rather Austrian. 
They are Mr. William Faulkner’s “‘ Light in August,” 
Mr. W. B. Yeats’s ‘‘ The Winding Stair,” Mr. George 
Barker’s “‘ Alanna Autumnal ” and Franz Kafka’s “‘ The 
Great Wall of China.” I am a little reluctant to write 


about the last, for I assisted in translating it ; but as I 
can claim no more credit than any other reader for 
Kafka’s great gifts, and these alone make the book 
worth the reader’s attention, I can see no reason for 


* * * 


omitting from this list what is to me the greatest name 
in it. 

But leaving Kafka aside, three works of literary 
importance in one year (and I feel certain there are 
more ; for I am going on my own very patchy reading) 
is surely a good average, and should help to refute those 
who regard this age as one of literary impotence. There 
is a great mass of mediocre books, it is true, and an 
equally great mass of bad ones, and it is very hard to see 
past them. These books themselves are a serious 
danger to public taste, wearing it away by perpetual 
attrition, making it year by year less capable of dis- 
tinguishing the true from the false, and tending to 
enthrone the false in the place of the true, which has in 
consequence to lead an obscure and almost clandestine 
existence. But that is a different question ; and though 
the present age is not so abundant in works of genius 
and talent as certain years in Victoria’s reign, it seems 
to me to be more genuinely productive than the genera- 
tion of Galsworthy and Bennett, with which it is so 
often adversely compared. But that is an opinion 
which could be supported only by a comparative 
examination, with quotations, of the literatures of these 
two generations. 

Mr. Faulkner at any rate gives me the impression of 
being a novelist of greater potential power than any of 
that generation, either in England or America. “ Light 
in August ”’ is planned on the scale of a major master- 
piece. The story, like Mr. Theodore Dreiser’s ‘‘ An 
American Tragedy,” is that of a single doomed figure ; 
but the quality of the imagination and the writing is 
incomparably superior. Mr. Faulkner’s greatest gift is 
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a power of intense and immediate vision. When his 
style conveys that vision he strikes on our minds with 
enormous force ; he seems to hurl actual people, scenes 
and passions at us instead of merely describing them ; he 
uses words with the directness of an artist applying paint. 
But when the vision stops and he tries to whip up some 
substitute for it he writes perhaps more badly than any- 
one else, even Mr. Dreiser, is capable of doing: his 
badness here being commensurate to his capacity, which 
is considerably greater than Mr. Dreiser’s. So “ Light 
in August ”’ is not entirely a success. To read it is an 
instantaneously exciting experience; it belongs in a 
particular sense to the literature of power; and it is 
clearly the work of a man of genius. But there is too 
much smoke, one perceives afterwards, for the flame ; 
the memory one has of the book is of repeated bursts 
of incandescent splendour issuing from a black pall. 
The story itself resembles somewhat the vision that the 
young heroine sees as she enters Jefferson: ‘“‘ two 
columns of smoke : the one the heavy density of burning 
coal above a tall stack, the other a tall yellow column 
standing apparently from among a clump of trees some 
distance beyond the town.”’ Mr. Faulkner’s imagination 
has “ the heavy density of 
burning coal ”’ ; it rises on 
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sense ; and that little is conveyed parenthetically. The 
brother is a poet; and he and his sister are closely 
bound together by instinctive ties and a common 
affinity. She marries, is left by her husband, and dies 
in giving birth to her child. All these events, while 
necessary to the development of the action, are sub- 
sidiary, the real theme being the spiritual problems 
created by them. The author, Mr. George Barker, 
shows many signs of immaturity; but these matter 
little in comparison with the consistent originality of 
his book alike in imagination and style. Though 
the last reminds one a little of Rimbaud and a 
little of Rilke, it is doubtful whether Mr. Barker really 
owes anything to these writers; and if they have in- 
fluenced him he has in any case assimilated what they 
had to give and made it his own. There are passages 
of youthful pedantry in the book, but hardly a sen- 
tence uninformed by living thought. The style is rapid 
and concentrated, and is like Rilke’s a sort of poetic 
shorthand: ‘‘ When the handle of the door turned, I 
knew who it was: who turned that circle of guilt and 
desperation.” ‘‘I only ask for the trick all men have, 
of making danger look safe.’’ In the description of the 

sister’s death : ‘‘ Her body 


occasion also to a “ tall 


“ Light in August.’’ 
yellow column.’ That he 


By William Faulkner. 


does not detain her, only 
her desire.’’ Of the 


is potentially a great writer 
seems perfectly clear to 


“The Winding Stair.’’ By W. B. Yeats. 


“ Alanna Autumanal.’’ 
“The Great Wall of China.’’ 


By George Barker. 


brother’s hopeless apathy : 
“Securely and unchange- 


me, and equally clear that 
he has not yet mastered 
all his rich powers. In 
any case “Light in “Poome.” 
August ”’ remains one of the 


“ Great Circle.’’ 
“ Frost in May.’’ 


By Conrad Aiken. 

By Antonia White. 
“ These Thirteen.’’ By William Faulkner. 
By Stephen Spender. 


By Franz Katka. ably I am possessed by 
the men of my nation, 
like a museum or war 
memorial.” The book 


is written in this style, 


landmarks of the year. 

No doubt everybody will put down Mr. W. B. Yeats’s 
“The Winding Stair’’ as another. The poems in it 
can only be compared, among contemporary work, to 
the best of his other poetry, and they stand the 
comparison. Mr. Yeats was saluted thirty or forty 
years ago as a great poet; he has since become 
one. He was a poet even at that time, but his 
real stature was obscured by the singing robes he 
wrapped round him ; he has since thrown them off and 
shown himself in his true greatness. The strength of 
the purpose he has held all his life seems to have gone 
into his later poems ; one feels a growing accumulation 
of energy behind them. Accordingly his intellectual 
passion and his poetic force have become more intense 
with the years, instead of weakening and mellowing ; 
and “‘ The Winding Stair,” although in form a collection 
of lyrics, is really a powerful dramatic presentation of 
the life of the spirit as a conflict of eternal opposites. 
No other modern poetry with the same deep intellectual 
passion has been cast into a form that is so natural and 
inevitable. The central poem in the volume, “ Byzan- 
tium,”’ is one of the most magnificent that Mr. Yeats has 
ever written ; and in at least half of the others he is at 
the height of his powers. This book would itself have 
made the year memorable. 

“ Alanna Autumnal” is a short imaginative work by 
a writer of twenty. It consists of alternating extracts 
from the diaries of a brother and sister. There are no 
other characters ; there is little action in the ordinary 


and on a first reading 
it may easily prove 
irritating. Yet there is no doubt of the sincerity of 
the author, a sincerity so deep that it determines the 
form of every sentence. Nor is there any, I think, of 
the depth of his intuition at its best. The book is 
unusual, but that is because its writer is a man of 
unusual talent. It required more close reading and was 
also more fascinating to read than any other work of 
prose fiction I chanced upon during the year. I did not 
find a single cliché of thought or expression in it. Every- 
thing the author said was said in a new way, and one 
feels that that is what one should expect from good 
prose. 

“The Great Wall of China ’’ may be described as a 
collection of allegories, fables and aphorisms. Like the 
bulk of Kafka’s work they were found among his papers 
after his death. Almost every one of them is a little 
masterpiece. Kafka was a great master of form, a 
great psychologist, and a great mystical thinker. 
Allegory was the natural form his thought took, and the 
best even of his aphorisms fall naturally into it, as for 
instance: “‘ Leopards break into the temple and drink 
the sacrificial chalices dry; this occurs repeatedly, 
again and again; finally it can be reckoned upon 
beforehand and becomes a part of the ceremony ”—in 
which a most difficult thought is crystallised with perfect 
clarity in a sentence. As we follow his longer allegories 


we feel that we are apprehending the complexities of 
existence with an exactitude that is beyond the reach 
of realistic imagination or intellectual “analysis. The 
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subject of his whole work was the mystery of existence, 
which he saw as both human and divine ; and allegory 
was to him a method of crystallising part of that mystery 
and thus making it less absolutely featureless. In- 
vention and thought are almost indistinguishable in his 
fables ; and one feels that it is the justice of the thought 
that gives such solidity to the invention. To me his 
book is the most remarkable of the four I have men- 
tioned, and his name the greatest. But I am afraid 
that is an opinion with which few will agree. 

There have been several intelligent and brilliantly 
written novels published during the year, one of the 
best of which was Mr. Conrad Aiken’s “ Great Circle.” 


MAGIC OF PERSON 


AND PLACE 
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Among the most remarkable of the first novels was Miss 
Antonia White’s ‘Frost in May.” Mr. Faulkner’s 
“These Thirteen ’’ was the best book of short stories I 
was lucky enough to chance upon. Mr. Stephen 
Spender’s “‘ Poems’’ showed that he is a true and 
original poet ; it is probably the most promising first 
volume of poetry that has appeared since Mr. W. H. 
Auden’s a few years ago; but one feels it is more an 
intimation of Mr. Spender’s fine gifts than an adequate 
expression of them. This catalogue is of necessity a 
very fragmentary and arbitrary one, determined simply 
by the books I have chanced to read, which were a small 
and largely fortuitous fraction of those worth reading. 


By Mary Butts 


Mary Butts is a familiar name to readers of THE BoOKMAN, and as I contributed an article on her to a recent 


Christmas number, I will not weary them with reiteration. 
are precisely those which give vitality to her work. Her books are, in a real sense, a self-revelation. 


For the qualities which distinguish her as a woman 
Dominating 


everything is a passion for the actual land of England, not in the “ happy country-side ”’ sense, but as a concrete 


expression of mystical and spiritual forces. 


She apprehends it through the great myths, through the story (with 


all its anthropological implications) of the Holy Grail, through the sublime incoherences of Blake and through the 


” 


simple “‘ magics 


of place, through our history—and, even more, our traditions. 
Nor is it a blind love, but one born of comparison and separation. 


Some of her critics, noting chiefly the over- 


sophistication of certain short stories with a European background, persist in proclaiming the Mary Butts of the 


years abroad, the idol of the Left Bank, as the “ real’ Mary Butts. 


strued the synthesis. 


But they have mistaken the clues and miscon- 


The real Mary Butts is living quietly in a Cornish village, fusing a present delight in the 


quietness and peace of home with the memories of the excitements and exasperations of exile, and making from 


them books which will live. 
* 


* * 


* 


T was a volume that came into the house by accident 

that enchanted not only the writer, but every- 
one about the place. A book, so far as one knew, 
that the reviewers reviled—‘‘ The Strange Death of 
President Harding,” by Gaston B. Means. That was 
the work that was torn from hand to hand, read aloud 
in snatches, argued over, relished. A repetition— 
distinctly a grim thought—of Cellini’s world and the 
designs of princes that are 


* 


* 


* * 


one saw, as in a theatre, ‘‘ towns with towers,”’ standing 
in eternal light. Perhaps—one is not sure—too like 
an evening in the old days at His Majesty’s, with Tree 
in the principal part, and waking up next day to think : 
“It’s only ‘ The Darling of the Gods’ again.”’ All the 
same, a grand entertainment. 

Murray’s “ Aristophanes ”’ and Glover’s “‘ Greek By- 
ways” are better wearing, because they are the works 
of lovers. Testaments of 


a deep abyss; the Renais- 


sance world of lust and “ The 

learning, piety and all the Geston B. Means. 
Josephus,’’ 

passions and all the arts, 

repeated in a society where 


a shallow culture replaces 
learning, with plumbing for 
architecture and uplift for 
piety. Leaving the lusts 
and the superstition to fer- 
ment in an_ intellectual 


“ The Crochet Woman.’’ 
“ West Cornwall.’’ 
“* Texts and Pretexts.’’ 
“ King Edward VII.’’ 


Strange Death of President MHarding.’’ By 


By Leon Feuchtwanger. 
By Gilbert Murray. 
By T. R. Glover. 
By Ruth Manning Sanders. 
By H. O’Neil Hencken. 
By Aldous Huxley. 
By E. F. Benson. 
“The Ludwigs of Bavaria.’’ 


two men who have gone 
to find the Rose. The 
Rose of classical scholar- 
ship men think of as grown 
in a sort of public garden. 
Not that the place is run 
by most effective angels 
in the dress of dons to 
head them off. 

If it is not their 
native place, people have 


By E. Channon. 


squalor that had in it some- 
thing childish—an ill-bred childhood. The tolerable 
figure being the narrator, a man with a perfect know- 
ledge of man as the ablest and most unscrupulous of 
the animals. The only mad animal. And of himself 
as One who was worthy more brilliant masters. 

An escape into the past followed—into Feucht- 
wanger’s ‘‘ Josephus.” (Ferrero’s “Cesar’’ was un- 
successful, haunting one again with the Tammany 
boss.) ‘‘ Josephus ’’ may be one of those books which 
make an impression like hot iron, yet leave no scar 
behind, but on a dark spring night, with the wind rock- 
ing, striking the earth for the first time since America, 
drawing its violent patterns inland across the moors, 


need of certain books 
to elucidate the piece of earth on which they live. 
For to know it, one must have a private map of 
one’s own n one’s mind. A magic map. Made on 
foot and by the senses that is usually in no more 
than two colours, of places which are “mana” and 
places which are “taboo.” They can overlap; and 
in West Cornwall you are living in a land where 
culture is overlaid on culture. This year two books 
brought out its contours. A small classic no one 
seems to have heard of—‘‘ The Crochet Woman,” 
by Ruth Manning Sanders; the land seen through 
the glass of an exquisite imagination, the complex 
of stone, water, plants, air and human character 
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Moor. 

The second was Mr. Hencken’s account of West Corn- 
wall, in the County Archeologies series. For all its 
scientific precision, a work that makes one realise that, 
in the house under one’s feet, in the garden, up the lane, 
across the fields, one is walking among the bones of the 
First Men. A people in the night of time whose life 
was a ritual and a cult of death ; raising, without metal 
of any kind, thirty-ton boulders, houses for their dead. 
The peninsula sown thick with them, until out in the 
islands of the Scillies they stand like corn. Hints of 
this and memories on Greek lips—an island of women, 
an island of sorcerers, an island in the baths of Ocean 
where Kronos sleeps. A land whose after-history seems 
nothing but an anti-climax, whose beginning itself may 
have been an end, supposing Atlantis to be true record ; 
and that what was essential Cornwall perished with it, 
leaving the 


on the moor the Ordnance calls Selene, the Moon- 
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They are that inadequate word, “ moving,” as well as 
witty, about things one can just remember, that for 
better or worse set the proportions of one’s mind in 
childhood. (While in one thing Mr. Benson is unique. 
Engaged on the same subjects, he is strong enough not 
to crib from Lytton Strachey, whose eternally regretted 
genius is having a dreadful effect on younger writers, 
persuading them—heaven knows why—that their busi- 
ness is to be rude to their ancestors, and making boors 
as well as bores of themselves. Without his knowledge 
or his wit, it is his influence that is haunting them still, 
like an echo gone flat.) 

Lastly, after rereading ‘‘ Vathek,” came Ludwig of 
Bavaria. A reminder that kings can be something 
else as well as the fathers of their people, that princely 
life is a means, not always a too costly means—Louis’s 
fantasies have even paid for themselves ten times over 
—of allowing the human spirit to realise itself in certain 


ways not 

place empty otherwise 
for wander- possible. If 
ing tribes to one believes 
settle, the that the 
tenants of | SF chief reason 
style and <i each man 
a ___ strictly to the 
scientific top of his 
treatment capacity, 
do more to then the 
reach the state of a 
imagina- prince, 
tion. Curi- among 
ously too it many other 
helped to From “* The Long Journey,” by Laurence Housman and C. He K. Mactin (Biackwell). thin gs, 


enhance the 

isolation dwellers here feel from the rest of England. 
Nowhere else is one so sure that one is in a foreign 
land, whose significant history was over before what we 
call England began. 

It took Aldous Huxley’s ‘‘ Texts and Pretexts’”’ to 
give one the sense of having joined again the main 
stream. The most fastidious of anthologies, a peculiar 
kind of quintessence, strung together by a commentary. 
A remote book, another choice of what is most valuable 
in literature. Wholly individual; the last refinement 
of superb taste ; without—and what a relief that is— 
one sentimental concession to anything but the best, 
set occasionally by way of contrast beside the flat or 
even the base. 

It is a choice about which it might be possible to 
write a whole esthetic ; but for families in the country 
with time to remember what has happened to them, 
there is another kind of reading, partly a game, and 
which may be called “ books about Kings.” A game 
because, with regard to recent kings, their lives are a 
part of social history. This year there were several of 


them, and especially E. F. Benson’s “‘ King Edward ” 
and “The Ludwigs of Bavaria,” by Mr. Channon. 
Couple Mr. Benson’s last book with his ‘‘ As We Were,” 
and you have two books that will be remembered. 


allows this 
to happen; and there is much to be learned and 
to be enjoyed in the lives of the Ludwigs of 
Bavaria. Their Palace of Art which “ the cussed- 
ness of things somehow turns into a palace of toys,” 
falls on their heads and, like the fall of a pack 
of cards, kills them. Yet, on the knight’s move, 
it works out all right in its own sort of reality 
in the end. A magic replaces the stucco, the china 
oranges nailed on because the trees would not grow 
fast enough ; the empty halls where no Saint Simon 
was chamberlain, the bedrooms where no Madame du 
Barry slept ; the pavilions no queen left for a scaffold. 
Which only a “ handsome heavy man in the prime of 
life, with . . . magnificent enthusiastic eyes, but alas, 
also an ominous puffiness of jowl,’’ abandoned, to 
drown himself or be drowned, because “ They ”’ would 
not let him play any more. 

Only his people know better. When his successor 
arrived, with his model farms, Mr. Channon admits that 
Bavaria would sooner have had someone’ “ young, 
fascinating and mad.” Still his people know best ; 
still they see, not in any of his paradis artificiels, not 
on the Rose Island on Midsummer Eve ; but in the high 
passes on winter nights, in blinding moonlight, where 
the snow meets the rocks and the eagles scream and 
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the black trees clatter in the mountain wind, and the 
only scent is the cold perfume of water and wind and 
ice—it is there they see him pass, in his gold and glass 
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sledge, the thin-clad boy, whose “‘ beauty is no stronger 
than a flower,” with boys as lovely for his postilions 
—the ghost of their mad king. 


By Joanna Cannan 


Joanna Cannan was born in Oxford and educated at Wychwood School and in Paris. Oxford and France have 
kept their charm for her, and are the background of several of her books. Another taste formed in youth was the 
love of mountains ; climbing holidays in Cumberland and Switzerland inspired “ Ithuriel’s Hour,” the story of a 
Himalayan expedition, which is her favourite of all her novels. Like many authors, she prefers the country to the 
town, and is at present living twenty miles from Oxford in the Chiltern Hills: she is still however a confirmed franco- 


phile, and her infrequent holidays are spent in the South of France. 


She considers herself to be a hopeless reactionary, 


prefers the horse to the combustion engine, the raising of poultry to the playing of games, the cries of her guinea-fowls 


to the remarks of her fellowmen. 


* * * * 


HAT this year of grace, 1933, has produced no definite 

“ best-seller’’ does not mean that from the critic’s 
point of view it has been an uninteresting or an uneventful 
year. In the best of the novels which I have read, I have 
found an indication of the revival of the novel of action, 
and it is my opinion that, where the barometer of fiction 
is concerned, this year has brought about a remarkable 
change of taste. Our post-War mood has been one of 
convalescence; recovering 
from a colossal weariness, we 
have not wanted to be up 
and doing; we were sick 
unto death with action, and 
we turned to the study of the 
human mind. It has been a 
brilliant period, but it has 
been a comfortless one; we 
were sick, and in our hearts 
we knew it; and there are 
few, I think, who will regret 
this new vigour or grudge the 
more wholesome reputations 
which will be made. 

The novel which first indi- 
cated this change to me was 
“Tropical Waters,’”’ which was 
published quite early in the 
year. Ronald Fraser is an 
author of astonishing bril- 
liance and _ psychological 
insight, an author, one would 
have said, essentially in the 
post-War mood. In this book 
he created three characters, 
potential lovers, ripe for the 
usual examination; but 
instead of settling down to 
examine them, he embarked 
them quite ruthlessly on a 
series of the wildest adven- 
tures, in the course of which 
he did not disdain to intro- 
duce a villain of the deepest 
dye. It is a clever book; 
there is charm in it and 
beauty, and a keen salt 
humour which appeals to me; but there is also an 
“ action-at-all-costs ’’ feel about it, which creaks very 
meaningly. Trying it on the dog, I found that the dog 
did not know where he was ; said it was “ a funny mixture.” 
He was right, as in his way he mostly is. ‘‘ Tropical 
Waters ” is ‘‘ a funny mixture”’; but to the discriminating 
it is a delightful and a significant one. 

Then luck sent me ‘“ The Gun.” Mr. Forester has 
written several novels. They are all good but otherwise 
no two of them are alike, and this year he too has chosen 


Miss Joanna Cannan. 
Portrait by Vaughan & Freeman. 


She has written ten novels, but of the first three she prefers to say nothing, resenting 
that “ the follies of our youth should be the shame of age.”’ 


* * 


* * 
to give us adventures, the adventures moreover of no 
human being but of a gun. His task was easier than 
Mr. Fraser’s, for the action takes place in Spain at the time 
of the Peninsular War; he has not been faced with the 
impossibility of discovering difficulties and dangers in a 
tamed and fool-proofed world. ‘“‘ The Gun” may not be 
a brilliant piece of work, but it is one of those books with 
which one feels the author must himself be satisfied, so 
perfectly has he done what he 
set out to do, so solidly has 
he achieved his aim. 

But no other book that I 
have read this year has quite 
the same vigour as a certain 
first novel, Hugh Talbot’s 
Gentlemen—the Regiment!” 
You may argue that it could 
barely have missed vigour, 
recording as it does the deeds 
of the _ hard-riding, coarse- 
mouthed, ready-fisted, two- 
bottle generation which found 
death or glory on the battle- 
fields of the Crimea; look 
again, and you will find that 
the greater part of the book is 
concerned neither with sport 
nor war, but with the dreams 
and emotions of a sensitive 
adolescent ; and that there is 
vigour in that very dreaming, 
the old high impossible idealism 
that youth has lately and so 
sadly missed. The book is 
essentially English, for Mr. 
Talbot has given us, under the 
ridiculous veneer of Victorian 
manners, the English char- 
acter, which persists under 
our own perhaps still more 
ridiculous veneer. I think 
that he will find himself 
very much at home in 
the reviving romanticism 
which preludes a_ robuster 
age. 

Another book which seemed to me to forecast a fine 
future for its author was published this autumn—‘‘ The 
Gowk Storm,’”’ by N. Brysson Morrison. This is not a 
story of action; it tells the tragedy of the three charming 
daughters of a Scottish manse, but here again I found a 
new spirit ; the book is sad but it is serene ; it is plaintive, 
not bitter; Miss Janet Beith in her story of a manse still 
farther north, which was published almost at the same time 
as Miss Morrison’s, missed that spirit, resented that it 
rained, that the trees dripped, that her heroine bore eight 


= 
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children. Miss Beith has power, but ‘‘ The Gowk Storm ” 
was the more mellow book. And we are going to ask for 
mellow books ; we have scowled and stamped too long. 
So there are four novels, two of them first novels, illustrat- 
ing what I take to be the trend of fiction in 1933. We 
have made an ephemeral thing of the novel; it reflects 
its time, dies with its time; but there is still fiction which 
stands ‘‘ above the lights that change and pass,’’ fiction 
which, because it deals with universals, owes nothing to 
frontiers or fashions, and can laugh at both. This year 
has given us a book of short stories by one who was 
previously known to us only as a playwright—Luigi 
Pirandello ; and to my mind 
these stories are in the class 


THE BOOKMAN 


Walpole have set, but it is interesting and a little shocking, 
revealing as it does the morals and manners of a certain 
section of contemporary American society. The fourth 
volume which I would recommend is ‘‘ Love Among the 
Haystacks,” in which four exquisite trifles by D. H. Law- 
rence are collected and prefaced by David Garnett’s sensitive 
reminiscence. 

The standard of the average competent novel rises every 
year; no other kind of creative work seems to produce 
this bulk, this backbone, of honest, satisfying yet not out- 
standing work. One of the best, if not the best in this class 
is Elizabeth Cambridge’s ‘‘ Hostages to Fortune,’”’ which 

achieved a considerable 


of de Maupassant’s, and 
should outlast almost every- 
thing that has been pub- 
lished this year. Signor 
Pirandello has been un- 
usually fortunate in his 
translators, who have accom- 
plished a rare feat in render- 
ing his perfect Italian into 
perfect English without 
losing the Italian atmo- 
sphere. 

I am told that short 
stories are unpopular, but 
I have been fortunate in 


“Tropical Waters.’’ 
“ The Gun.”’ 


“ The Gowk Storm.”’ 
“* No Second Spring.’’ 


“ All Souls’ Night.’’ 


“ Tropical Winter.’’ 
“ Hostages to Fortune.’’ 


“ A Winter Journey.’’ 


By Ronald Fraser. 

By C. S. Forester. 

“ Gentlemen—the Regiment.’’ 

By N. Brysson Morrison. 
By Janet Beith. 

“ Better Think Twice About It.’’ 

By Hugh Walpole. 

“Love Among the Haystacks.’’ 

By Joseph Hergesheimer. 

By Elizabeth Cambridge. 
By Margery Sharp. 

By Alec Brown. 

By Philip Lindsay. 


The Flowering Thorn,’’ 


“* Here Comes the King.’’ 
‘‘ The Best of His Family.’’ 


popularity, especially among 
women readers; dealing 
with the long littleness of 
marriage and motherhood, 
it missed greatness, lacking 
vision. More cheerful is 
“ The Flowering Thorn,” by 
Margery Sharp, an amusing 
story of the regeneration of a 
Bright Young Person; and 
a very sound, readable novel 
of farm life in East Anglia 
was published early in the 
year—‘‘ A Winter Journey,” 
by Alec Brown. Another 
book which I enjoyed was 


By Hugh Talbot. 


By Pirandello. 


By D. H. Lawrence. 


By Carola Oman. 


that four collections 
of merit have come my 
way. Hugh Walpole’s ‘“ All Souls’ Night” (so called 
because in the majority of the stories there is, if not an 
actual ghost, an awareness of the life beyond) was a little 
overshadowed by the publication of his ‘‘ Vanessa,”’ but it 
must on no account be missed. Dignified and charming, 
these stories are a sort of summing-up of Mr. Walpole’s 
work; there is a ‘“ Jeremy’’ story; two tales of Mrs. 
Comber; the Herries country forms the wild background 
to a particularly hair-raising episode ; we revisit Polchester 
and Cornwall, marvelling anew at Mr. Walpole’s supreme 
genius for creating atmosphere; ‘“‘ A Carnation for an 
Old Man” is one of the most perfect short stories I have 
read. 

Joseph Hergesheimer’s collection, ‘‘ Tropical Winter,” 
falls very short of the standard which Pirandello and 


Naomi Jacob’s “ Poor 
Straws,” solid, truthful 
picture of family life in a northern manufacturing town. 

The triumphant return of the historical novel is yet 
another indication of our new virility. ‘‘ Here Comes the 
King” is one of the best that I have read, though one cannot 
but question Mr. Philip Lindsay’s milk-and-water Henry the 
Eighth. In a class by itself stands Carola Oman’s ‘‘ The 
Best of His Family,’’ a novel written round the life of 
Shakespeare. Miss Oman’s fine scholarship and_ her 
ability to realise how the greatest of us are but fire and clay 
have given us a living portrait of Shakespeare and Shake- 
speare’s England; she is equally at home in the theatre- 
land of sixteenth century London, in the Warwickshire 
meadows, at the court of Elizabeth or in the dim Stratford 
interiors. This is a valuable as well as a beautiful and an 
extraordinarily human book. 


MEMORANDUM 


Listen you, signing pledges and buying badges, 

And you who are taking up fearful attitudes, 

You there laying plans, joining gangs, quickly moving 
Into fortified areas, waiting your chance, 

Sending messages to old friends and young hopefuls. 
Listen! This is something you’ve got to remember. 


You're right about the violent needs of the body, 

About the poor fish and the bait ; you're right about 

The fertility of the next valley but one. 

But you've forgotten the heart, the person, the power. 

You've got to remember you’re men and not machines, 

Not even that amceba they’re always talking of, 

The dear old organism adapting itself. 

Amcebas don’t make friends: they won’t love you, 
dearies. 

They don’t even keep pet puppies like Auntie Glad. 


But you, you’ve got to make friends, be lovers, be 
comrades. 

It’s part of the job, and it’s more than part of the 
job. 

It’s the point, the purpose, the flower of all your 
force. 

May Day’s your morning, your marvel, but May 
without blossom 

Can promise no fruit to the autumn you're working 
for. 

If you want the fruit, it’s mad to despise the 
flower 

That will break in splendour this frozen winter of 


war. 
WyYNYARD BROWNE. 
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By Francis Watson 


Francis Watson is a young man with an enormous circle of interests and a particular respect for Rabelais, as 


his Rabelaisian first novel, ‘‘ Trinc !” and his life of Rabelais, “‘ Laughter for Pluto,”’ suggest. 


(Whether his recently- 


acquired beard, which gives him an air of Henry of Navarre, is another mark of respect is still an open question.) 
Mainly one admires his catholicity, secondly his energy. It is this combination which has enabled him to leave 
a safe journalistic post in the provinces and come to London to earn his living by his pen—a proceeding hazardous 
at any time, but almost suicidal in this. He came with the intention of neither starving for Art’s sake nor turning 
himself into a journalistic hack for Mammon’s, and he has fulfilled it. 
His outstanding gift as a critic is ability to understand the abstruse (his deep knowledge of Surréalisme for 
example) and to communicate it simply, but without distortion, to the uninitiated. The simplicity of his writing is 


the very opposite of superficiality. 
* * * * 


F the twenty odd departments into which the 
“Books Received” lists are divided in THE 
BookMaN, there appears to be a formidable number 
into which I have scarcely ventured in my year’s reading. 
The enjoyment of thrillers, which are said to be the 
recreation of great minds, presupposes the possession 
both of a great mind and of abundant leisure for 
recreation, and I have 


* * * * 


fighter for causes which still need defending, and this 
centenary volume is admirably complete. 

The five-shilling brief biographies ’’ published by 
Peter Davies are uneven, as any such series must be, 
but there have been two this year which I should like 
to recommend. Dr. G. J. Renier (‘‘ Oscar Wilde ’’) 
and Mr. Bonamy Dobrée (“ Casanova”’) have chosen 

subjects which can be 


neither. And for my 
politics and economics— 
subjects which now bulk 
so impressively in the 


Life of John Colet.’’ 
‘‘Erasmus.’’ By Christopher Hollis. 


By J. A. R. Marriott. 


effectively dealt with in a 
brief compass. The verve 
of the Chevalier de 
Seingalt’s prose flags at 


publishers’ lists—a certain 
perversity of nature has 
made me rely chiefly upon 


“Champion of Liberty : Charles Bradlaugh.’’ 
“Oscar Wilde.’’ By G. J. Renier. 
Casanova.’’ By Bonamy Dobrée. 


times in his own very 
lengthy account of his 


foreign books and news- 
papers. For to me Mr. 
Joad remains Joad the 
Obscure and I have come 
to think that our national 
system reads better when 
hauled over the coals in 
French than when over- 
hauled by the Coles in 
English, while the most 
terrible of Brown Books 
finds me suspicious when it 
arrives in a yellow jacket. 

These apologies made, I 


Crusader’s Key.’’ 
“The Romantic Exiles.’’ 


“Peter Abelard.’’ By Helen Waddell. 

“‘The Street of Sandalmakers.’’ By Nis Petersen. 
“Ordinary Families.’? By E. Arnot Robertson. 
“Gentlemen, the Regiment ! ’’ 
Nest of Simple Folk.’’ 
“Mr. Jiggins of Jigginstown.’’ By Lady Longford. 
By Eric Linklater. 

By Edward Hallett Carr. 
“New Country.’’ Edited by Michael Roberts. 
“Elizabethan Prose.’’ Edited by Michael Roberts. 
““A Last Elizabethan Journal.’’ By G. B. Harrison. 
“The Name and Nature of Poe 
“The Tree of Good and Evil.’’ By Sir Herbert Samuel. 
“A Communication to My Friends.’’ By George Moore. 


By Sean O’Faolain. 


escapades, and a capable 
miniature portrait is of 
value. Mr. Dobrée has 
succeeded in speeding up a 
well-filled life to an almost 
breathless pace, and he 
has sufficient judgment to 
show us both sides of the 
medal which the Chevalier 
so assiduously polished. 
Dr. Renier writes coolly 
and often wittily about a 
man who has excited more 
than his share of prejudice. 
Here is a characteristic ob- 


By Hugh Talbot. 


.’ By A. E. Housman. 


turn to biography, of which 

the passing year, I think, has produced an unusually 
good crop. A small and unpretentious book by Sir 
J. A. R. Marriott, “‘ The Life of John Colet,” shall head 
my list, for it does not seem to have attracted the notice 
which it merited. Southey may have been extravagant 
in calling Colet ‘‘ the best and wisest of his age,”’ for his 
age was abundant in such, but there was room for a 
biography such as this—short, scholarly, modest and 
unsensational—of the most important figure in an 
Oxford Movement that was refreshingly intellectual. 
Colet’s friend Erasmus was dealt with this year by 
Mr. Christopher Hollis (who presumably had a special 
indulgence to transgress for the purpose the prohibitions 
of the Index). ‘‘ Erasmus” is a painstaking biography 
of a very great man, and in spite of its Roman Catholic 
bias I thoroughly enjoyed it. 

A very different type of book was “‘ Champion of 
Liberty: Charles Bradlaugh,” in which a number of 
enthusiasts collaborated to assemble the records of 
Bradlaugh’s astonishing life and the tributes of his 
distinguished admirers. Bradlaugh was a magnificent 


servation: He was a snob 
and a climber, and society admitted him, half-heartedly, 
with the contemptuous tolerance it feels for those 
among its betters who demean themselves by adopting 
its standards. Society knows two virtues only: a 
fictitious one, birth, and a transient one, wealth. Oscar 
possessed neither. He had talent and a spark of genius, 
and wasted both in his sedulous courtship of the titled 
and the fashionable.”” That seems to me just. 

Thick as autumn leaves that strow the brooks in 
Vallombrosa comes the annual deluge of fiction, and 
perhaps it is more by chance than otherwise that one 
lights upon a few leaves worth preserving. But it 
would have been difficult to miss Miss Helen Waddell’s 
“* Peter Abelard,” which received—and, I think, deserved 
—a most eulogistic press. Miss Waddell has already 
given such ample evidence of her knowledge of the 
period that one can sit down to enjoy her first novel 
with no misgiving that it may have been hastily worked 
up. To say that she projects herself into her period 
would be to declare that I know what that period was 
like. Idonot. Nobody does. History and ecclesiastical 
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records give us the skeleton. A _ highly sensitive 
artist can suggest the flesh that covers it and the breath 
that animates the whole. If historical research should 
suddenly decide that Héloise never lived, the legend 
would still be worth the pains of reconstructing it. 
Miss Waddell’s book convinces me by truths which are 
deeper than history. 

Another historical novel that pleased me was Mr. 
Nis Petersen’s “The Street of the Sandalmakers.”’ 
Again I do not claim to be convinced that Rome under 
Marcus Aurelius was like this. All the same it is a 
grand and colourful and well-composed picture. And in 
these days, with Hollywood bottle-parties masquerading 
under religious titles as Imperial Rome, one is inclined 
to forgive anything but blatant vulgarity. Mr. Petersen, 
at any rate, can see straight. 

Miss E. Arnot Robertson’s “ Ordinary Families” is a 
beautiful book. The adjective may be overworked, 
but it is apposite. A resolute refusal to sentimentalise 
just where sentimentality might have been expected, an 
unassailable sincerity, combined with the technical 
ability to communicate things vividly perceived, make 
this novel, in spite of its somewhat loose construction, 
one to return to again and again. To my fiction list I 
would add an unusually clever first novel—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
the Regiment!’’ by Hugh Talbot, and two novels 
about Ireland—Sean O’Faolain’s “A Nest of Simple 
Folk’ and Lady Longford’s “ Mr. Jiggins of Jiggins- 
town.”” Mr. Eric Linklater’s “‘ The Crusader’s Key,” a 
short story of only thirty-five pages, gave me more 
pleasure than many much longer books. Its theme is 
one which has for long asked for fictional treatment 
but has been denied it from scruples of artificial 
delicacy. Mr. Linklater was the man to deal with 
it, and he does so with a delicious irony that recalls 
the joyous days before regional politics claimed his 
attention. 

The novels of Georges Sand make rather heavy going 
nowadays, but my failing belief in the reality of her 
characters was revived this year by Mr. Edward Hallett 
Carr’s “‘ The Romantic Exiles,’’ based upon the letters 
and other documents left by Alexander Herzen and his 
family. First in Paris and then in London these 
Russian exiles lead the passionate lives of the heroes 
and heroines of the Romantic Movement, and Herzen 
himself occasionally surprises the reader by a grim 
sense of humour. 

“You can work on men,” wrote Herzen, “ only by 
dreaming their dreams more clearly than they can 
dream them themselves, not by demonstrating their 
ideas to them as geometrical theories are demonstrated.” 
The contributors to ‘‘ New Country ”’ are less politically 
tendencious than Herzen’s circle, but they dream some 
exciting dreams for us. Despite the efforts of Mr. 
Michael Roberts to make his preface in some sort a 
group manifesto there is not a great deal that unites 
these writers. But they are attacking in their different 
ways problems enunciated by Wordsworth a century 
ago, and though those problems are still unsolved the 
poems in “New Country” (in particular those of 
Auden and Spender) appear to me the most solid 
and hopeful contribution to English verse that has 
been made since the “ Lyrical Ballads.” I enjoyed 
also Mr. Plomer’s short story, ‘“‘ The “Child of 
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Queen Victoria,” which has since, I believe, been 
republished. 

Mr. Michael Roberts is also responsible for an an- 
thology of ‘‘ Elizabethan Prose ”’ which I would warmly 
recommend. And that reminds me that this summer 
the work of seven years has been completed by the 
publication of Dr. G. B. Harrison’s ‘‘ A Last Elizabethan 
Journal: 1599-1603,”’ which makes frequent excursions 
into the country covered by Mr. Roberts’s anthology. 
That brief experience of living which was the Elizabethan 
age emerges with more splendour from Dr. Harrison’s 
remarkable day-to-day record than from the most rosily 
romantic evocation of the spacious days. 

Of those who appointed him Leslie Stephen Lecturer 
for 1933, Professor A. E. Housman said, “‘ I condemn 
their judgment and deplore their choice.’”’ It was a 
disarming opening to the address on ‘‘ The Name and 
Nature of Poetry,’’ and this friendly and reasonable 
objection by a great classical scholar to being regarded 
as a literary critic is what I like about the lecture. 
Mr. Housman begs the question, as all must do who ask 
themselves or the world “‘ What is poetry ?”’ and with 
a number of his contentions I personally cannot 
agree. But so long as one takes his address no 


‘more seriously than it was intended to be taken, 


it makes delightful reading, and I wish I had heard him 
deliver it. ; 

Another of this year’s lectures which reads well is Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s Presidential Address to the British 
Institute of Philosophy, “‘ The Tree of Good and Evil.” 
Sir Herbert is an optimist—he himself prefers George 
Eliot’s term of meliorist—and just as ‘‘ New Country ” 
made me think of the Preface to “‘ Lyrical Ballads,” so 
“ The Tree of Good and Evil ”’ has a flavour of Godwin’s 
perfectability. There is nothing that need startle us 
as Godwin and Paine startled their age, but there is 
much quiet wisdom. Two observations I like especially : 
“‘ There is no ‘ Problem of Evil’ ; there are problems of 
evils,”’ and ‘‘ To attach importance to mere astronomical 
size is a kind of cosmic snobbery.” 

The late George Moore was perpetually interested in 
himself, and at his death in January was still busy with 
a piece of self-revelation, since published in its un- 
finished form as ‘“‘ A Communication to My Friends.”’ 
Humbly hoping that my appreciation of Moore's 
writings might entitle me to read a communication so 
addressed I did so, and found that I could still enjoy 
the artlessness with which his art proclaims art. Com- 
plementary to the “‘ Confessions of a Young Man,”’ this 
fragment describes among other things Moore’s London 
debut as a novelist, and the account of the treatment of 
himself and Vizetelly by the library proprietors would 
be incredible were it not that the same libraries apply 
the same methods to-day. With a feeling of irony one 
reads: “‘ The Censorship of the librarians has come to 
an end, I said to myself, and I boasted that I had served 
the cause of humanity.” 

“4 Communication to My Friends” has had the 
distinction, surely a rare one, of being issued’ separately 
by two different firms in the year of its first appearance, 
for a few months after reading it in the Nonesuch 
limited edition I found it again, bound with “‘ A Mum- 
mer’s Wife,” in Messrs. Heinemann’s definitive edition 
of Moore’s works. 
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Miss Waddell’s “‘ Peter Abelard ”’ 
is one of 1933’s-most distinguished 
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By Stephen Spender 


The future literary historian, looking back on the year 1933, may well point to the publication of Stephen 


Spender’s poems as its most important event. 


Hitherto he had been known only from stray verses in periodicals or 
in ‘new ”’ anthologies ; he had been overshadowed by W. H. Auden and Cecil Day Lewis. 


Now he stands out as 


the first of them, as the poet in whose work emotion and intellect are perfectly fused ; as one who is both sensitively 


traditional and penetratingly contemporary. 


True poetry must always be an affair of the market-place. 


Inferior poets are apt either to idealise the market- 


place out of all recognition in order to make it conform to the standards of ‘‘ poetic ” escapism, or to abandon poetic 


utterance in favour of huckster’s prose. 
succeeded in preserving both integrities. 


Spender’s importance is that, almost alone of post-War poets, he has 


And, to a greater degree than any poet I have met, his poetry is the reflection of his personality. 


* * * * 


T the beginning of this year something happened 
in Germany which has added to the political self- 
consciousness of almost every contemporary writer in 
Europe. The Hitler party came into power in February, 
and in March the books of writers who have had the 
greatest influence on 
European literature since the 
War, were banned and even — 
formally burnt in_ public 
squares. So loud is the 
voice of the minister of 
propaganda in Germany 
to-day that we are already 
likely to forget that the real 
German revolution—part of 
a much larger world- 
revolution—was taking place 
before the Fascist party came 
into power, and that the 
so-called Nazi revolution is 
in no real sense a revolution. 
On the contrary, it is a 
violent arrest and stoppage of 
agradual processof revolution. 
The leaders of that wider 
revolution were not only ‘ 
politicians but they were 
also writers. There were the 
writers of the expressionist 


\ 


Toller and Brecht; there 
were the official writers of the 
Communist party, and there 
were constructive and 
progressive writers like Thomas Mann. Whoever cares 
to compare Thomas Mann’s recently translated collec- 
tion of essays, in the volume called ‘‘ Past Masters,”’ 
with Mr. Wells’s boosted book, “‘ The Shape of Things 
to Come,” will realise why it is that Thomas Mann, in 
spite of his bourgeois birth and his love of bourgeois 
culture, is a constructive writer and the most hated 
enemy of the Nazis, and why Mr. Wells, the self-styled 
revolutionary, is a dim utilitarian reactionary, who 
would be the mascot of any fascist party that ever 
came into power in this country. 

Each of Herr Mann’s essays is an attempt to discover 
some way of achieving a social revolution without 
destroying freedom; to discover means of bringing 
about the revolution with the least possible amount of 
bloodshed ; and to mould and enrich the revolution 
in the minds of those who will accomplish it by making 


Stephen Spender. 
Photo by T. A. R. Hyndman. 


* * * * 


them understand the principles of modern psychology. 
So Thomas Mann foresees a freer and happier world, the 
key to which is the greater understanding of the soul. 
We turn to Wells, and he prophesies a world which is 
only a refurbished version of our own mechanised 
civilisation. Wells is entirely 
preoccupied with the ideals 
of nineteenth century 
utilitarianism, so it is natural 
that he should tolerate the 
idea of fascism, and that he 
should be intrigued by the 
“usefulness” of the  cor- 
porate state. 

Wells is not the only writer 
who has become more than 
ever politically conscious in 
1933. Indeed almost every 
writer seems to be taking up 
some “attitude” to the 
crisis, even if it is an 
attitude of disgust at the 
thought of artists adopting 
any attitude. The attitude 


one of many writers, even of 
3 very highbrow writers, is 
. 4 fascist in a more or less 
disguised form. Mr. Pound 
Oy and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 


unite to defend fascism 
in Italy, for obscure reasons, 
but apparently because Mr. 
Sitwell finds that Mussolini 
is good at preserving 
ancient monuments, and because Mr. Pound sees him 
as a glorified Major Douglas. Bernard Shaw, while 
avowing himself a communist, was one of the first 
people to profess an admiration for Mussolini, and 
he is now admiring Hitler. Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
wrote a book on Hitler some years ago which is full of 
the frankest admiration he has ever expressed about 
anything, but in his recently published “One Way 
Song’”’ he seems anxious to refute this. Indeed it is 
difficult to label any writer as definitely fascist ; it is 
only that in many quarters one sees growing up an 
admiration for the fait accompli in Germany and Italy, 
and a willingness to surrender liberty to efficiency. 

The Marxism of the writers who combined to produce 
“New Country’ is much more definite. The best of 
the prose writers, Mr. Edward Upward, is a con- 
vinced and active communist. Two or three of the 
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others, such as Mr. Isherwood, Mr. Lehmann and Mr. 
Madge, might also be described as communists. 
What is most interesting is the uneasy relationship of 
their communism with their writing. For example, 
Mr. Upward’s writing reminds one of Franz Kafka 
rather than of what we are accustomed to expect from 
proletarian writing. It is erudite, inclined to be 
obscure and entirely lacking in directness; its extra- 
ordinary virtue is drawn from these very intellectual 
qualities. Mr. Lehmann has a very delicate, contempla- 
tive talent, which is obviously unsuited to the writing 
of propaganda. Mr. Madge, in his most recent work, 
shows a preoccupation with Surréalisme. 

Mr. Auden’s communist poems are at best experi- 
ments, and at the worst they tend to become parodies 
of themselves, and politically they tend to verge on 
anarchism when they are 
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race of critics and minor playwrights and poets who 
yearn towards what they imagine the romantics imagined 
to be beauty. There are other writers who are im- 
pervious because they are concerned with “ getting 
on with the job”; such are Mrs. Woolf and James 
Joyce, who continue their experiments. Mr. William 
Plomer also continues to write his stories in which, 
although there is a great deal of awareness of con- 
temporary life, no political attitude is defined. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot stands quite by himself. He is con- 
cerned with morality, but it is morality of a very superior 
and exclusive kind, which he is sure cannot interest 
anyone else. In the October number of the Criterion, 
with what I suppose to be a wry smile, he quotes a state- 
ment issued by the B.B.C. Director of Talks, about 
Air Bombing as being applicable to his kind of morality. 

The italics are Mr. Eliot’s 


trying most to be com- 
munist. They are never 


Past Masters.’’ 
as successful as his unpro- “ New Country.” 
pagandist poems. The “One Way Song.” 


truth is that being a 
communist docs not make 
one politically minded in 
the widest sense, and many 


T. S. Eliot. 


By Thomas Mann. 

Edited by Michael Roberts. 
By Wyndham Lewis. 

“ The Child of Queen Victoria.’’ 

“The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism.’’ By 


own: “‘ The subject is not 
at the moment exercising 
the public mind, and it 
would be better to wait until 
some turn of circumstances 
gives it a more topical 
value.”” Mr. Eliot seems 
determined to show that he 


By William Plomer. 


of these writers seem to 
have assumed that it does. But when they write about 
politics they only reveal that, in spite of being good 
communists, they have no knowledge of working- 
class conditions, and still less sense of international 
relations and of the effects of propaganda. If any 
of these writers is able to reconcile his political creed 
with his writing, it seems most likely that he will 
be Mr. Isherwood, who has a very direct gift of narrative 
and expression, and a manner of observation which is 
consistent with and illustrative of his beliefs. 

So that the majority of these writers may really, 
extraordinary as it may seem, be classed with Thomas 
Mann in their attitude; that is, they look forward to 
the socialist state as their ideal, and they are experiment- 
ing with different forms by which it may be achieved in 
their lives and their work. They are of course removed 
by race and by generation from Thomas Mann, but like 
him they are idealistic and bourgeois. In America 
Mr. E. E. Cummings and Mr. Archibald MaclLeish are 
at the head of what seems to be a growing school of 
writers who are aware of this attitude. 

There are still purist writers who are impervious to 
the events of the outside world, either because they 
are superior to it, like Miss Stein, or because they 
are thoroughly inferior in every respect, like the whole 


is the only one who cares.* 
Whether the attitude of any particular group of writers 
is important in a political sense may be doubted. It 
is obvious that any writer who forces his particular 
talent into a propagandist style to which he is unsuited 
js putting himself at an enormous disadvantage ; and 
if his writing shows only his zeal and his lack of political 
sense, he is probably doing a disservice to the cause for 
which he is writing. If he wants to be an active revolu- 
tionary, he would probably do better to abandon writing 
altogether and devote himself specifically to politics. 
Or if he is determined to remain a writer, perhaps he 
may console himself that the socialist state will be 
grateful for writers who are good writers, rather than 
for writers who have turned themselves into Noel 
Cowards writing communist “‘ Cavalcades.”” The popu- 
larity of that work should be sufficient warning of the 
quite automatic disingenuousness of any piece of writing 
which is purely propaganda, whatever the cause may 
be which it upholds. 
As artists, what is most important to writers to-day 
is their freedom. The warning of Germany is clear enough 
to show them that the enemy of that freedom is fascism. 


* When I wrote this Mr. Eliot’s new book,‘‘ The Use of Poetry 
and the Use of Criticism ”’ (Faber), had not appeared. In this 
book the relation of social creed and literature is discussed. 
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From a painting by K. CLAUSEN. 


Conor O’ 


this year has been ‘ Voyage 


Mr. O’Brien’s outstanding book 
and Discovery.” 
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The Political Outlook in 1933 


Emphasis on the politics of 1933 will naturally vary according to one’s party allegiance. Since an impartial 
survey is beyond the wit of man to provide, I have asked a representative of each party to contribute a summary 
from his own point of view. My own approach is sufficiently indicated by the fact that I believe that there still 
exist three parties, animated by widely different ideals. 

Mr. Patrick Donner, who puts the Conservative view, is the young M.P. for West Islington, who won the seat 
(which was a Labour stronghold) in the General Election of 1931 on a full-blooded programme of Tariff Reform and 
Imperial Preference. In his maiden speech, in the May of last year, he showed himself only a year ahead of his 
time by drawing attention to the possibilities of the extraction of oil from coal. 

In the March of this year he was one of the first of the new Members to revolt against the Government’s India 
policy, before the publication of the White Paper, and subsequently he became honorary secretary both of the India 
Defence Committee and of the India Defence League. Practically all his time and energy is devoted to this work 
and his constituency. 

His motive force in politics is a profound faith in the genius of the English people for government, and particularly 
the administration of backward and primitive peoples. (During his speech last February on the discovery of gold 
in Kenya Colony—which he has visited—he compared the Socialists to locusts, much to their annoyance.) He is 
a supporter of the National Government, but says that he cannot see why the disruption of the Empire should be 
necessary in order that the Government may retain office, and if the position is such that one of the two has to go, 


he would prefer it to be the latter. 


FROM THE CONSERVATIVE 


“ Argos, however, was left so destitute of men that 
their slaves had the management of affairs, ruling and 
administering them, until the sons of those who had 
been killed, grew up.” —HERopotus. 


HE object of this article is to draw attention to a 
few only of the major events of 1933, and to 
consider their implication. The most notable of all 
these, since the effects will be lasting, is the rebirth of 
Conservatism, both in Parliament and in the country, 
of which Conservative anxiety with regard to the future 
constitution of India is but an outward and visible sign. 
The India Defence League, established in the spring, 
and already at that date more numerous in Parliament 
than the official Socialist Opposition, have dared to 
challenge the cherished notions of defeatism and to 
question the firmest beliefs of Round Table philosophy. 
True, this rebirth of Conservatism throughout the 
country owes something to pacifist propaganda, which 
went too far, became exaggerated, and tended to 
become too obviously subversive. Ireland has been 
the Achilles heel of the Empire, Egypt is a warning, 
Chinese chaos the Writing on the Wall. These events 
before us, there can to-day be no excuse for vacillation 
and breakdown of statecraft. 

Impossible to comprehend the developments that 
really matter unless the position in Parliament is fully 
realised. In the House of Commons to-day the elder 
statesmen and the young men of thirty or thereabouts 
face one another on green leather benches—said to be 
manufactured abroad (?)—and perhaps only the latter 
generation understand that something wider than the 
Atlantic separates them. Gone are the men of middle- 
age, engulfed and swept away in the horror of the Great 
War, and even some of the few who survived are men- 
tally tired on account of the strain of the War, and 
again, because of that, defeatists at heart. Yet it is 
not post-War youth, after all, but a few only of their 
immediate predecessors who are either tainted with 
socialism or tinged with syndicalist thought. ‘‘ Argos,” 
says Herodotus, “ however, was left so destitute of 
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men that their slaves had the management of affairs, 
ruling and administering them until the sons of those 
who had been killed grew up.” In England in 1933 
the sons are growing up, as once they did in Argos, and 
at times they are not a little bewildered by the motives 
of their elders whom they watch with respect, but a 
respect tempered with anxiety because they see the 
world and the Empire being changed, and strangely 
shaped before their eyes, and they know that whatever 
mistakes the elder men make to-day it is the younger 
generation, not responsible for either the War or the 
General Strike, who to-morrow must live through the 
consequences of decisions now being taken. 

It is many of these who to-day, after three Round 
Table conferences and finally the publication of the 
India White Paper in March of this year, are deeply 
anxious. They know that the safety and welfare of 
the illiterate majorities of our Eastern Dependencies 
must rely in the future as in the past, not on paper 
constitutions, coloured ballot boxes or a multitude of 
legislatures. Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State 
for India, assured us in October that five hundred 
murders take place annually in a single province. 
Disregard of the lessons of statesmanship, failure to 
fulfil sacred obligations faithfully undertaken by the 
Crown will not secure the lives or property for which 
we are responsible. Respect for law depends on status, 
not abdication. : 

Faced by this situation there was in the early part of 
the year no alternative for the new M.P. of the younger 
generation but to seek consultation and collaboration 
in the hope that this might prove effective. But outside 
the few score of what might be described as the 
Imperialist group no body could be found in Parliament 
prepared to take action. 

The main revolt, however, came from the constitu- 
encies, and in many places was voiced and even carried 
against the sitting member, as in the case of Lord 
Winterton, whereas in Parliament, a maze of loyalties 
to personalities and ideals, rather than to principle, 
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cemented the private members who, in varying degrees, 
had been elected to support coalition. It has been 
said that the Conservative rank and file in the Commons 
is ‘‘ excellently drilled.’”’ Their personal loyalty to the 
leaders of National Government must needs be con- 
sidered both admirable and impressive, but how much 
more worthy of respect if devoted to issues, creeds, 
principle, greater (perhaps even more majestic) than 
mere personal devotion. 

Outside the ranks of the India Defence Committee 
no Parliamentary group exists to-day where the older 
and the younger generations have so completely fused 
for the purpose of preserving the threatened strength 
and unity of the Empire. In it alone men politically 
think in the same language, work for the same goal, 
and no outside or personal consideration has so far once 
emerged. Elder statesmen are there, some of the ablest 
of the middle generation, Lord Lloyd and Lord Wolmer, 
to mention only two. Lord Lymington is in the middle 
thirties, and there are a score or more younger than that. 

What of other sections, other creeds? The Hastings 
Conference exposed the hollowness of Labour’s big 
drum, which the mouthings of Mr. Lansbury did nothing 
to alleviate. The moderate men of political Labour 
are genuinely apprehensive of lawyer-politicians and 
the revolutionary caucus of the Socialist League. But 
their fears were of no avail. The Labour-Socialist 
Party did not flirt with the idea of dictatorship at 
Hastings; the Executive undertook to consider 
seriously for the space of one year the merits of a pro- 
posal which, if accepted, would, given a single Socialist 
victory at the polls, put an end to Parliamentary 
Government and destroy the Constitution as we know 
it to-day. The Socialist Party has always professed to 
represent the “ masses ’’ and the “ workers.’ If that 
claim had ever been true they would not now be con- 
sidering the merits of a dictatorship by an unrepresenta- 
tive minority of extremists. The Conference at Hastings 
is of importance in that it exposed the borné minds of 
political Labour. It showed our Socialist politicians in 
their true light, as men so out of touch with actualities 
and the times in which they live, that they were not 
even aware that the days of revolution from the Left 
are over in Europe, and that modern revolutions come, 
when they do come, from the Right. 

The practical business men of the Liberal parties, like 
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Mr. Runciman, remain in the Government. The others, 
together with and under the leadership of Sir Herbert 
Samuel, still blunder in the dark and narrow alleys of 
free trade dogma. The fact that when in Parliament 
he is surrounded by young men more interested in 
Ottawa and the consolidation and development of the 
Empire has not yet apparently occurred to him. 

So much for the House of Commons. In the back- 
ground a restive Europe. Germany, demanding the 
right to rearm, has left both the League of Nations and 
the Disarmament Conference. In the frenzy of their 
emotion men like Lord Cecil of Chelwood by such 
statements as, “If the League fails war is certain,” 
have done their utmost to create both panic and crisis 
where there is no call for either. The calmness with 
which Germany’s withdrawal from Geneva has been 
accepted throughout the world is sufficient to show that 
though the League of Nations may now be either tem- 
porarily or permanently disabled, no crisis whatever has 
arisen where this country is concerned. If anything, 
Germany’s withdrawal has clarified the situation as 
everyone now knows her true outlook and position, and 
the first step to the solution of any problem is surely a 
clear understanding of the situation. 

Many Conservatives have never had any illusions as 
to what Geneva can do. The League’s futility when 
Italy bombarded Corfu and again when Japan quite 
naturally restored order in Manchuria dispelled these if 
they ever existed. To Professor Laski and the dated 
darlings of the League of Nations Union alone did 
there seem any reason why at Geneva a lighted candle 
stuck in a turnip should ever be mistaken for the dawn 
of a new civilisation. The Four Power Pact was not 
concluded at Geneva and international agreements 
whether they ultimately prove of value or merely scraps 
of paper can be arrived at outside the League of Nations. 
Their success does not depend upon being signed in an 
expensive building at Geneva largely subscribed to by 
British money but of which the windows alone have 
been made by English workmen. 

In conclusion, Mr. Baldwin can probably rely, India 
apart, on the loyalty of the massive Conservative legions 
in the House of Commons. But many a cohort would 
feel less anxious and offer their support a great deal 
more enthusiastically if only the Cabinet would relax 
their efforts to hustle the East. 


1933 


By Seaborne Davies 


Mr. Seaborne Davies, the same age as Mr. Patrick Donner, is a convinced 
and ardent Liberal. He is a prominent figure in Liberal circles in Wales (he 
is a native of one of the Caernarvon Boroughs), and was a member of an 
active group of young Radicals in London before the last General Election. A 
fluent speaker, both in English and Welsh, he is in frequent demand on platforms 
in London and in the Principality, and though he has always refused invita- 
tions to become a Parliamentary candidate himself, he has given much service 
He headed the Law Tripos at Cambridge in 1927, and 
last year he broadcast a series of lectures on law. He also conducted a course 
for the unemployed at Camden Town. His main interest is in university life— 
perhaps the most important field at the present moment. 
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T is a very cold modicum of comfort that a Liberal 
can derive from the events of the past twelve 
months. The most optimistic of partisans, wearing the 
rosiest-hued party glasses, must see that the prospects 
of the Liberal Party for the immediate future are dull 
and cheerless. We are still in the throes of our pro- 
longed civil war. It is no longer a bitter struggle but 
a war of attrition on all fronts. One section of our 
army has surrendered completely in all but name to the 
enemy. Whilst still preserving the old and honourable 
title, the Simonite “ Liberals,” although threatened in 
several cases by Conservative opposition at the next 
election, enjoy themselves hugely in abstracting the 
fuses out of Liberal shells before they are fired. The 
main and “ official’ section of the party is attempting 
desperately to consolidate its present weak position and 
to maintain the semblance of an attack upon the enemy. 
It is'fighting with the Liberal standard at its mast-head 
but with the White Flag at half-mast. This section is 
under the command of a very loyal, persistent, and 
mechanically-efficient leader, but being more suited to 
the post of Director-General of Supplies he does not 
make a very inspiring Field-Marshal. Our greatest 
genius on the tactics of attack and advance, although in 
fine health and fettle, has retired to his tent to write 
books, and only emerges to cast an occasional eye on the 
defences of his Liberal redoubts in Snowdonia. It is 
now clear that he no longer regards himself as a member 
of the official Liberal host, but he does fire a periodical 
salvo of three guns, preferably off a Jewish or Free 
Church platform, to cheer the friends of Agriculture, 
Public Development, and Fair Play for Germany. 

Under these circumstances it is only natural that the 
party should be losing many old adherents and attracting 
but few new ones. The decline would be very much 
greater but for the fact that the other ‘‘ Progressive ” 
party on our left still shows its now traditional preference 
for woolly talk rather than for definite planning and 
action. At the moment the drift from the Centre 
is, probably, more towards the Right than the 
Left. 

The Liberal Ministers who resigned from the Govern- 
ment just before the last Christmas number of THE 
BooKMAN went to press stated categorically at the time 
that “‘the constructive measures, national, Imperial, 
and international, which the Liberal Party will itself lay 
before the country, will be stated in due course.” As 
yet there seems to be no indication whatsoever that this 
promise is to be fulfilled. In its series of reports issued 
between 1924 and 1929 the Liberal Party did present 
the country with a series of constructive proposals 
They are now in cold storage and are only propounded 
vigorously by Mr. Lloyd George on his rare public 
appearances. Mr. Comyns Carr and Professor J. M. 
Keynes in the course of the year have suggested methods 
of dealing with the unemployment problem, and Sir 
E. D. Simon has been active on the housing problem. 
But the Liberal leaders who promised us “ constructive 
measures” in 1932 are silent, and no suggestion has 
emanated from any quarter that they are organising 
any “brain trust” to produce such proposals, as Mr. 
George and others did during the last decade. Apart 
from two comparatively unimportant reports issued by 
committees of the National Liberal Federation and the 
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Women’s Liberal Federation on the working of Un- 
employment Insurance and the effects of unemployment 
on the health, the character, and the home surroundings 
of the unemployed person, there have been no indica- 
tions of any sustained endeavour to forge new policies. 
We have heard a great deal about “ fundamental 
Liberal principles,” but we have seen few definitions of 
them in terms of modern social needs. As a con- 
sequence, the recruitment of masses of university 
students to the ranks of the party, which was such an 
encouraging feature of the years 1925 to 1930, has 
practically ceased. The cessation of hard fighting for 
constructive proposals, combined with the treachery at 
the General Election of some of the leading figures in 
the Young Radical group, has dealt the Young Liberal 
movement a devastating blow. 

Within the ranks of the official party differences of 
opinion have been forcibly expressed during the year 
on the question of the exact location of the Samuelites 
in the House of Commons. The Welsh and Scottish 
Liberals have strongly urged the party to cross the 
floor of the House and to range itself in definite opposi- 
tion to the Government. The National Liberal Federa- 
tion has also ratified this demand, but in softer tones 
than the trumpet blasts of the Celtic fringe. The 
Federation was more inclined to leave the time and 
manner of the crossing to Sir Herbert Samuel and his 
Parliamentary colleagues. It is very unlikely that a 
better opportunity for doing so gracefully and im- 
pressively will present itself than was given at the time 
of the resignations over the Ottawa agreements. 

The failure of the Parliamentary party to heed the 
behests of the Liberal rank and file in this matter is but 
another instance of one of the most fundamental causes 
of the disruption of the party, namely, the lack of 
discipline within its ranks. The Liberal Party has 
always allowed its Parliamentary representatives a 
much freer hand to do as they please than the other two 
parties. That may be more consonant with Liberal 
ideas, but it is quite clear that the liberty has long been 
abused and become a disruptive licence. The Liberal 
cohorts in the country have in the main been always 
on the side of the angels, but their representatives in 
the House have exposed them to ridicule and contempt 
by their complete disregard of their wishes. If the 
Liberal Party is ever to become a force in the country 
again the question of Parliamentary discipline must be 
thrashed out in the councils of the party. In politics 
there is not much hope of party progress if one leg is on 
the straight and narrow path and the other on the 
broad and tortuous road. 

Sir Herbert Samuel and several of his lieutenants in 
the House deserve great credit for having shown great 
diligence in their attendance to their Parliamentary 
duties. They have maintained a far more effective 
surveillance over the Government’s proposals than the 
Labour remnant in the House. Considering the quality 
of His Majesty’s present Opposition that should not 
prove itself a very difficult task. The Labour leaders 
in the House can always produce heat but the pro- 
duction of light gives them much greater trouble. 
Sir Herbert Samuel’s difficulty lies with heat rather than 
with light. Nevertheless he is to be congratulated on 
his faithful services in the House and on the fact that he 
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has more than once in the present Pailiament induced 
the Government to change its measures to some slight 
degree. 

The efforts of the Parliamentary party, however 
commendable, have not had any marked effect on public 
opinion. An ardent young Radical, Mr. David Keir, 
made a gallant intervention on behalf of Radicalism in 
the East Fife by-election. It was, confessedly, a 
propagandist fight which he waged, without an organisa- 
tion and with little support from his party, but it was a 
keen’ disappointment that he should have accompanied 
the Scottish Nationalist candidate at the bottom of the 
poll and lost his deposit. His ability, his courage, and 
his cause deserved a better reward. At Altrincham the 
Liberals had an excellent candidate in Mr. P. M. Oliver 
of Manchester. There had been no Liberal candidate 
at the General Election but Mr. Oliver’s poll of 15,000 
compared very well with the 18,000 votes cast for the 
Liberal candidate in 1929. 

" Death claimed some prominent figures in the party 
during the year, notably Lord Grey. We have not the 
space here to discuss his contributions to foreign and 
domestic politics. He was idolised by one section of 
the party as the perfect embodiment of Liberal prin- 
ciples. Another section, on the other hand, regarded 
his annual emergences from retirement to address the 
“‘ Liberal Council ”’ as the most provocative obstructions 
to the attainment of party unity between 1922 and 
1929. Mr. J. M. Robertson combined his literary 
interests with a rare zeal for Liberalism, and served the 
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party not only as a Member of Parliament for twelve 
years, but also as the Chairman of its Publication 
Department from 1915 to 1927. Sir Tudor Walters was 
a stalwart Liberal whose knowledge of the building 
industry was so authoritative that we could ill afford 
to lose his services during the period of extensive slum- 
clearances which we have been promised for the near 
future. Sir Charles Starmer was a robust Yorkshire 
Liberal who, as the head of a group controlling thirty 
newspapers, assured due publicity for a healthy Liberal- 
ism in the North. 

The greatest comfort for Liberals is derived from the 
trend of world affairs during the past year. The enemies 
of Liberalism have been indefatigable in manufacturing 
shells for Liberals to fire at them. The continuance of 
the commercial depression, the failure of the World 
Economic Conference, the ruinous effects of political 
and economic nationalism and tariff walls, the continued 
gravity of the unemployment problem, the deepening 
of the class-war, the armaments situation, the frustration 
of League activities, all present Liberals with shells to fire 
as a prelude to an attack on the forces of social disorder. 

Unfortunately, there is no indication that our General 
Staff is well provided with the necessary artillery to fire 
these shells, or that it is organising its resources to 
provide for the deficiency. But more serious still is the 
fact that there seems to be no accumulation of material 
for building the New Order when the forces of disorder 


have been scattered. Will 1934 bring forth greater’ 


Liberal activity ? 


By Oliver Baldwin 


The name of Oliver Baldwin is one which is apt to provoke heated discussion. By the exercise of some curious 
logic, people who do not know him become angry and resentful because the son of a great Conservative statesman 


is a Socialist. 


Others become even more angry because this one-time Guards officer is a Pacifist. 


Still more cannot 


understand why a man who has been inprisoned by the Bolsheviks (as he was in 1921) should sympathise with Russian 


aspirations. 


Consequently he is attacked for quite irrelevant reasons on equally fantastic occasions. 


Even the fact 


that he is a playwright, an author and a translator somehow indicates dilettantism to the political, as his political 


activities betray an immature pose to the artistic. 


The Oliver Baldwin of legend is a being so completely mythological that it is quite unrecognisable to those 
friends who know so well his courage, his kindness and his charm, and who look to him pre-eminently as the leader 
for the next decade—who see in him all his father’s strength and integrity combined with an even wider vision and 


a more all-embracing charity. 


It is characteristic of him that in the preface to his new book, “‘ Unborn Son,’’ he should have written : 
“If I have been assertive, it will be with reason. 
If I have been sentimental, it is my failing. 
If I have been unkind, I deserve no forgiveness.” 


and that in the text of it he should have given so simply his political creed: ‘“‘ My object in public life is to see that 
the vast mass of the people in this country get enough to eat, are decently housed, sufficiently clad, have congenial 
work, and access to those forms of recreation and knowledge that they prefer. That is the ‘ patriotism’ I advocate. 
To me it is the primary material duty of public life and expression, and anything that stands in its way I oppose.” 


* * * * 


HE events of 1931 destroyed the respect for 
authority that used to be felt by members of 
the Labour Party towards their central office, but by 
1932 they had, as a result of their “ Pride’s Purge,” 
inspired the local parties with fresh enthusiasm. 
Nineteen thirty-two has shown head-quarters that a 
truly democratic party can exist without commanders- 
in-chief, and can win battles even as its forbears did 
at Inkerman. 
In the party a great deal of overhauling has been 
going on in the direction of party machinery and 
programme, while the National Executive (by means of 


* * * * 


its Advisory Committees of Experts) has been hard 
at work on detailed policies for Currency Reform ; 
Banking and Finance; Land and Agriculture ; 
Transport Organisation; Electricity Supply; Slum 
Clearance; Foreign Policy; Colonial Affairs and 
Industrial Reorganisation. These policies have been 
and will be presented for approval and amendment at 
the annual Labour Conferences. 

Educational Conferences have been held all over the 
country during the past year, in order to make known 
the party policy to active supporters and genera 
sympathisers. The result of this has been that more 
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Labour meetings were held last year than ever before, 
and over one hundred and fifty thousand pamphlets 
were sold. 

A great deal of attention has been paid by the party 
speakers to the threat of Dictatorship against Demo- 
cratic principles both abroad and even at home, and 
much of our propaganda has been directed towards 
exposing the claim by the National Government of 
increased exports being due to their policy, whereas 
anyone knows that our departure from the gold standard, 
and the consequent ability of lower currency countries 
to purchase from us, was responsible for this—a 
departure from the gold standard which the National 
Government was originally formed to prevent. 

The party’s peace propaganda continues to be popular, 
especially among women, and its constant exposure of 
the slum menace even moved the Tory press to a 
sympathy that had never before been experienced. 

In its literature department the party has lately 
amalgamated the Labour Magazine (6d. monthly), the 
Industrial Review (monthly) and the Labour Bulletin 
(the monthly publication of its research department), 
into one periodical, attractively produced at threepence. 

During the past year a definite and systematic attempt 
has been made to organise youth under a special organis- 
ing secretary, who has been responsible for the founding 
of League of Youth branches all over the country. This 
movement has had the support of an entirely new 
periodical called the New Nation, which has been 
produced somewhat after the format of the Spectator. 

The October Party Conference at Hastings decided to 
embark upon a definite ‘‘ Victory for Socialism” cam- 
paign which will be in full swing during the new year. 
For this purpose more speakers than ever are giving their 
services in all parts of the country, and £50,000 is to be 
raised over a period of two years, which will be spent 
entirely upon propaganda literature for free distribu- 
tion. The bulk of this money will be found by the 
local parties on a quota basis, and they will be responsible 
for the issue of all such literature within their own areas. 

There are already three hundred and eighty-four 
Parliamentary candidates in the field for the next 
General Election, which is an increase of one hundred 
and thirty for the actual year, and many others are 
about to be adopted. 

The individual membership of the party is also going 
up, and over one hundred thousand new paying members 
have been enrolled during the past two years. A great 
increase in sympathisers has been noted among classes 
we have never reached before—chiefly among university 
undergraduates and the younger white-collar workers. 
There will continue to be an increase in followers as 
young men reach the voting age, from the children of 
those many thousands who have changed their political 
allegiance since the War and consequently brought their 
sons and daughters up on Labour principles. We are 
glad to report that several place-seekers and capitalist- 
interested persons have left the Labour Party and 
returned to their natural homes in the majority party 
that goes by the name of “ National.” 

The events of 1932, while not having the effect on the 
party some of us would desire, has nevertheless moved 
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the party to suggest that a future Labour Cabinet 
formation must be taken out of the hands of the Prime 
Minister and vested in the Party Executive. Should 
this become accepted when the time comes, there is 
no doubt that there will be a preponderance of Trade 
Union members in the Cabinet, probably to the exclusion 
of Socialism in any time. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’s very true warning to the party 
that a future Labour Government would be faced with 
sabotage and organised panic on the part of the vested 
interests, has brought down on him the wrath of those 
who introduced the Emergency Powers Act to prevent 
sabotage and panic on the part of the working classes, 
which was only to be expected. What must be comfort- 
ing to those vested interests is the thought that the 
Trade Unions refuse to envisage such a possibility, and 
imagine that capitalism will be only too glad to give 
way to a saner system without any hesitation. The 
attacks of both sides on Sir Stafford Cripps have been 
made in fear lest his suggestion should mean dictator- 
ship, which from a Socialist would be indefensible, but 
from a Governor of the Bank of England would be 
perfectly normal. The by-elections during the past 
year have shown four gains for the Labour Party, but 
nothing so overwhelming as that at East Fulham, where 
a seat that had been Tory since the War was won for us 
for the first time by a majority of nearly five thousand. 

Reports from the constituencies, especially in the 
north, tell us that the voters are returning to their 1929 
allegiance, and while it is too early yet to be certain of 
a definite swing over, the reports are encouraging for us 
when we realise that an increase will start from a basis 
of seven million voters which were polled for Labour 
during the second “ Norman” conquest of 1931. We 
shall however still be at a disadvantage, owing to the 
one-man-three-votes which still pertains in our demo- 
cratic country, and the peculiar system of allowing Ulster 
two parliaments to do the work of one county council. 

As things are at present, it appears that the Labour 
Party must be prepared to face an attempt at a continua- 
tion of ‘‘ National Government ” that may even appeal 
for support on a fear of inadequate defence services. 
It is certain that otherwise it will have to face a pure 
Tory appeal on the grounds that unemployment, not 
having been cured by the present tariffs, can only be 
cured by more tariffs. If this appeal is to be launched 
in earnest it wilt include taxes on food. Since the 
people of this country are quite capable of voting for 
cuts in their salaries and then grumbling at their in- 
ability to make both ends meet, it is quite possible that 
they can be stampeded into voting for dear food. It 
also seems to me that we shall never get rid of the 
tariff claim to cure unemployment until it has been 
given all it wants in the way of subsidising bad work- 
manship and taxing the necessities of life. The Labour 
Party would welcome a definite Tory opposition on 
those lines, and even if it did not meet with success at 
such an election, it would certainly stand a great chance 
at the one after to attain that majority in Parliament 
which it needs to carry out the transformation of a 
selfish form of society into one not only more human 
but also more intelligent. 
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Economics and Foreign Affairs 


If Collin Brooks is to be summed up in one word, that word must be “ zest.” Perhaps it may partly be accounted 
for by his ancestry. Of Lancashire and Westmorland stock, with a Scots grandmother, a Welsh grandfather and a 
French great-grandmother, he describes himself as a ‘‘ temperamental mongrel.” Now, at the age of thirty-nine, 
he is the author of twenty-two books—twenty of them in the last five years—thrillers, psychological novels and books 
on finance. He has fought through the War, won the M.C., run a theatre in Italy, written economic articles for the 
Manchester Guardian, acted as musical critic for the Liverpool Daily Post, organised for the League of Nations, been 
assistant editor of the Yorkshire Post and the Financial News, lectured extensively from the age of seventeen on topics 
ranging from “ The Dramatic Art of Robert Browning ’’ to Tariff Reform, and is now the financial editor of the 
Sunday Dispatch. 

He is the most energetic man I know. When, for relaxation, most of us would sit down to read a “ thriller,”’ 
he sits down to write one. He prefers to have four books, each on a different subject, all going at the same time, 
so that he will always feel in the mood for writing one of them. 

My first memory of him is when, as a very raw junior, I was handed over to him for training in journalism and, 
timidly entering his room, found him and another colleague in a positive spate of discussion on the Gold Standard. 
His fervour was almost theological and his erudition academic. When it was over he turned to me and, with hardly 
a pause, commenced an equally vehement and instructed argument to prove that Hamlet did not delay in killing 
Claudius. At the conclusion of this tour de force, he sat down to write a leader on the vexed question of Trams v. 


Buses as the better means of municipal conveyance. And then the evening was only begun .. . 


THE ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF 1933 


T is more than possible—it is probable—that 
posterity will look back on 1933 as the year which 
opened the last phase of the world revolution. The 
opening of the first phase I would place about 1905 or 
1906. The second dates itself at 1914 with tolerable 
certainty. The third phase probably opened in the 
mid-months of 1929. And the last and present phase 
began in March last. 

It is difficult to survey and comment upon a world 
economic revolution without appearing to display a 
political bias. In viewing 1933 and endeavouring to 
assess its significance, 1 am aware of no such bias. 
Each of us knows whether or not he or she likes or dis- 
likes the new shape which things are taking. Each 
is either sufficiently interested (as some might say, 
sufficiently ingenuous) to attempt to help to mould the 
moving event, or sufficiently distracted by other sides 
of life to be completely indifferent to any economic 
change that does not mean utter chaos and ruin. All, 
in estimating or commenting upon event, are susceptible 
to personal prejudices of one kind or another. I make 
that commonplace observation as a disclaimer of any 
partisan motive in this diatribe. Whatever prejudice 
informs my judgment will be the inevitable prejudice 
which arises from traditions, associations and tempera- 
ment ; it will not be the prejudice, as far as I can 
ensure it, which arises from any desire to forward this 
or that trend to my own gratification. 

The years around 1905 saw the beginnings of a 
tremendous advance in Great Britain towards the 
abandonment of the older individualism, and a move- 
ment forward to female emancipation. The War years 
disturbed the whole economic balance of the world, and 
left the creditor-debtor relationships between nations 
completely changed and the relations of workers to 
industry completely changed. The influx of female 
labour and the return of demobilised soldiers to industry 
at a moment when mechanical efficiency was beginning 
to diminish the demand for man-power, and the shattered 
finances of consuming States were balking an immediate 
advance in consumption, wrought more confusion than 
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was realised for a year or two after the disruption. 
That phase tailed off in the attempts of Mr. Norman to 
apply financial aid to weakened peoples in the hope that 
trading power would regain its old force. Those 
attempts were beaten by a number of circumstances 
which have been too often discussed to need rehearsal 
here. The departure of Britain from gold, after the 
use of Franco-American credits, in 1931 and the creation 
of a National Government intent upon economic regi- 
mentation by tariffs and quotas, and upon the achieve- 
ment of the equivalent of economic nationalism for the 
Empire, led us directly to the calling of the World 
Economic Conference in London in the present year. 
How far such a concourse would have been successful 
had the United States retained some of its old stability 
is an open question. With the collapse of the American 
banking system on the day of Roosevelt’s inauguration, 
the abortiveness of the Conference was assured in 
advance. 

In surveying the year, we may place these events 
in the forefront of our significances. The post-Ottawa 
trade treaties began to take shape. The trend in 
England towards nationalisation of key activities 
received a substantial impetus. The World Conference 
proved a fiasco. America passed from crisis to crisis, 
like a child in convulsions, and is not yet—as this 
article is written—at the end of her agonies. In Europe, 
German Nationalism having created a situation of 
extreme political uncertainty, culminated its disturbing 
activities in an abrupt withdrawal from the League of 
Nations and the Disarmament Conference. And behind 
these events on the time-riband, the process of British 
trade recovery went steadily forward. By October 
it was possible for the President of the Board of Trade 
to speak of complete recovery before the end of the 
year, at the very moment when the President of 
the United States was speaking contemptuously of ‘‘ the 
accidents of international trade,” as if international 
trade were something akin to a tolerated interruption 
of life rather than its essential economic basis. 

Where actually do we stand? Where are we going ? 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
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AN AFTERNOON WHEN THE GARDENS WERE 
WHITE WITH SNOW. 
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“ PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS,” 
liustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM 
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Is the British recovery a genuine recovery, or is it but 
a false advance caused by factors that are precarious 
and temporary ? 

As a nation we stand thus. The major signs of 
recovery are consistently good. Our adverse balance 
of trade—for what such an “ imaginary’’ is worth— 
is not only reduced but promises to be replaced by a 
credit balance. Unemployment has been reduced 
through the year. The taxation yield is rising. The 
Budget promises to show a surplus. The credit of 
London as a world-lending centre has been thoroughly 
restored. The heavy industries are no longer sunk in 
a slough of despond; they are making headway— 
slowly but perceptibly. Rail traffics expand. Shipping 
is less idle. 

This recovery has been achieved, as far as one can 
analyse it, entirely by the application of artificial 
expedients devised (and as I personally think legiti- 
mately devised) 
to meet abnormal 
conditions. 

Ottawa was 
derided as a 
crushing dis- 
appointment. 
The fuller per- 
spective does not 
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and traders must take their world as they find it—it 
is to the good. 

These things are the second—or even the third—best, 
and are used only because the first best was denied to 
us. That first best was the restabilisation of currencies. 
It was denied to us because President Roosevelt, facing 
his own most difficult national problem, dared not 
stabilise the dollar when the world was called to an 
economic conference which was meaningless unless 
stabilisation was virtually its first objective. 

The significance of Roosevelt is this: That until 
March, 1933, his nation was still following the world 
tradition that the creditor must be the first considera- 
tion, because if credit, which means confidence, goes, 
all goes; but Roosevelt has adopted the interest of 
the debtor. The paradox of Roosevelt is that while he 
is a debtors’ man within the United States, he must 
be a creditors’ man in his external relations. 

In America 
farmers, house- 
holders, traders 
were all handi- 
capped by finding 
that debts con- 
tracted at one 
price level were 
unpayable at a 


justify that deri- 
sion. The Ottawa 
agreements them- 
selves were not 
satisfactory, but 
they have made 
possible a_ suc- 
cession of small 
trading agree- 
ments—with 
Germany and 
with the Scandi- 
Navians, and 
later with the 
Latin - American 
countries—in which the special interests of the crippled 
heavy industries have been furthered. Having as it 
were satisfied the “‘ sterling family ” at Ottawa, we have 
been able to translate into trading benefits the associa- 
tions of the wider “ sterling convoy.’’ In other words, 
in a world of currency chaos we have at least been able 
to cement by firm agreements the good-will of those 
nations whose currencies have attached themselves to 
our own. It is not a great achievement. In a normal 
world it would even be a retrograde achievement. 
But in an abnormal world it is a_ considerable 
achievement. 

As an annexe to the progress of bilateral trading 
bargains, we have managed to begin the long and painful 
process of unfreezing foreign exchange. Much of the 
distress in this country has not been caused by inability 
to trade in certain quarters, but by the inability to 
bring home the profits of trade. By the Argentine Bond 
Trust, created in October, we have found a way of 
releasing such frozen profits. Again, the expedient 
from the angle of sanity and normality is clumsy and 
bad, but from the angle of actuality—and statesmen 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald opens the World Ex ic Conference. 


different price 
level. To bring 
back the payable 
level the codes of 
Johnson were 
devised and— 
with varying suc- 
cess—enforced. 
Their primary 
object was to 
increase purchas- 
ing power. In 
the achievement 
of that object 
they failed. The 
whole machinery of credit inflation was brought into 
use, and that also failed. The credit poured out by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was soaked 
into the ground and had no appreciable effect. 

The gold-buying policy was intended to achieve 
what Johnsonism had failed to achieve. That too has 
failed. Inflation is the inevitable next step. 

Let us assume then that 1933 will bring in its train 
first dollar inflation, next a period of currency wildness 
with the gold nations off gold, and finally a world re- 
stabilisation at new parities. (That, or the complete 
ruin of civilisation, are the alternatives.) What of the 
old economic world will have been lost in the process ? 

The major thing which will have been lost is private 
enterprise. In Britain to all intents and purposes it 
is already lost. Marketing schemes; quota schemes ; 
national boards, like the electric “ grid,’ the B.B.C., 
the totalisator, the London Transport Board ; and the 
growth of large all but monopolistic units like the I.C.I. 
and the Unilever combine—these give us a trading world 
as far removed from free-competitive capitalism as the 
wildest reformer of 1900 would have imagined possible. 
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Restriction schemes on output under Government 
fostering and control are already with us, and in the new 
world will increase. (They will grow more and more 
acceptable, and of this growing acceptability 1933 has 
given us an odd example. It was not Government but 
members of the industry who suggested during this 
year that the brewers should be allowed a given quota 
of production, and pay a flat and directed amount of 
revenue to the State.) The trend is showing itself 
everywhere. Governments impose national quotas, and 
competitive industrialists, like the Lancashire and 
Japanese cotton manufacturers, try to hammer out 
market divisions of their own, with import quotas to 
be agreed and honoured. 

If restabilisation is to come, it will only come after 
agreement that the undulations—and much more the 
cycles—of foreign exchange values must be controlled. 
Since in the last resort it is trading position which sets 
the international value on a currency, and since a world 


PEACE ROUND THE CORNER 


Vernon Bartlett is known chiefly as a voice—a voice of authority, clear, quiet and dispassionate. 
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managed currency is still far in the future, the fair 
assumption is that stabilisation will be accompanied by 
a series either of tariff agreements or quota agreements. 
Trading positions will be ‘“ planned” by attention 
to consuming capacity, and the division of consuming 
capacity will be planned after the national need of a 
home market has been protected. 

To this—whether one likes the prospect or not—the 
economic chaos of 1933 seems to be resolving itself. 
The achievement may be thwarted by two things— 
political disruption either in Central Europe or in the 
United States. War in Europe is abhorrent to the 
peoples, but it is, and will be for some time to come, 
dangerously attendant upon political antagonisms, 
themselves reflexes of economic rivalries. A Balkanised 
America is by no means an impossibility if Roose- 
veltianism fails completely before a stabilising level is 
reached and agreed. Of these possibilities one can but 
say—absit omen. 


By Vernon Bartlett 
It is hardly 


an exaggeration to say that he has created an intelligent interest in foreign affairs among the British public, and that 
that public trusts him as the best man to supply the new demand. His most famous broadcast has had world-wide 
repercussions, and it is significant that the vast proportion of letters which he received on account of it expressed the 


hope that he would be made Foreign Secretary. 


It was Bartlett who “did ’’ the Paris Peace Conference for Reuter’s ; who, joining The Times in 1919, was its 


special correspondent in Switzerland, Germany and Poland; and who later studied conditions in Rome. 


Then, 


after work for the League of Nations, he travelled all over Europe once again for the B.B.C., as an impartial observer, 
personally meeting all the famous figures of international politics. 


As a broadcaster he has a unique position, as he has unique ability. As a man this very ability gives him a 


modesty amounting almost to self-distrust, and this public position leads to private self-effacement. 


The highest 


tribute to him is that those who know him have an even greater faith in his ex cathedra pronouncements than those 


who do not. 
* * * 


HIS article will be less gloomy than most that 
deal with the state of,Europe, and not because 
it will appear at that very depressing time when every- 
body is supposed to feel well-disposed towards everybody 
else and cheerful about everything. It will be less 
gloomy because, in my humble opinion, there is much 
less to be gloomy about in the European jumble than 
most people seem to believe. Even though Germany 
has decided to leave the League and has in fact left 
the Disarmament Conference for the second time, 
I doubt whether we are any nearer war than we were 
a year ago, and each crisis solved, or in some cases 
even postponed, without fighting makes fighting much 
less probable. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-three has been an 
alarming year because in it we have had to face up 
to a few facts, and that is seldom an agreeable occupa- 
tion. We have known all along that Germany could 
not be kept indefinitely on a lower footing than the 
other Great Powers. While nations still maintain 
large military forces, their influence in world politics 
continues to depend upon the number of tanks or 
submarines, the efficiency of men and equipment at 
their disposal. That Germany should be content to 
be weaker in a military sense than any one of her 
neighbours except Denmark and Austria was hardly 
to be expected. Nobody in fact did expect it, but there 
were all sorts of delays in the process of reducing other 
armaments to Germany’s level, and each delay has 


* * * * 


made the defeat of moderate democracy in Germany 
more probable. A year ago a wonderful phrase was 
discovered to assure Germany “ equality in a regime 
of security,” which was so vague that nobody knew 
what it meant, beyond the fact that it did not involve 
the immediate reduction of a single gun to bring that 
equality nearer. It did however bring German delegates 
back to the Disarmament Conference—just a few 
weeks before, owing in great part to the previous 
failure of that same Conference, Herr Hitler became 
Chancellor of the German Reich. And the inevitable 
sequel to his success has been that he wanted to acceler- 
ate progress towards military equality with the other 
Great Powers, while they wanted to retardit. He made 
stirring speeches about his desire for peace: British 
and French statesmen replied by reminding him of the 
speeches made in Germany glorifying war and declaring 
it to be the stuff for the troops. As indeed it is, 
although there is a fairly general reluctance to abolish 
the troops in order to abolish war. 

Before the signatures were dry on the Versailles 
Treaty we knew that one day we should come to the 
crisis when Germany would threaten to build up her 
armaments. because the other countries hesitated to 
cut theirs down. That hesitation is natural enough, 
since it is so much easier to destroy armaments on the 
command of a group of victorious nations than on the 
command of one’s own reason. But civilisation is 
nothing more than a series of conquests over natural 
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instincts, and the German gesture of impatience— 
this striding out of the Disarmament Conference—may 
rather surprisingly encourage our reason to overcome 
our instincts. It may, in other words, help us to face 
up to the fact that the only alternative to a Disarma- 
ment Convention which Germany can and will accept 
is the ruinous and hurried preparation for another 
world war. 

That does not sound very cheerful. The encouraging 
feature however is the growing number of people who 
realise that there are only those two alternatives, and 
who are in favour of following the first of them. The 
greatest danger has always been that, when the inevitable 
crisis came, the French, possibly with ourselves as 
allies, would seek to crush Germany again in the pre- 
tence that they were crushing out the military spirit. 
Such a step would have made war improbable for a 
few years to come, but inevitable as soon as Germany, 
made more 
militaristic 
than ever in 
her history, 
became 
strong enough 
to fight with 
the least hope 
of success. 
The danger 
that we 
should try 
to cure 
Germany’s 
neurasthen ia 
by kicking 
her, the 
Americans 
say, “in the 
seat of the 
pants,” seems 
now to be 
relatively small, and it is a subject for rejoicing that so 
difficult a cross-roads should have been crossed without 
disaster. 

And think for a moment how greatly Germany, 
unwittingly and generally unwillingly, has welded 
the other European nations together. In the hope of 
keeping Austria independent, France and Italy have 
found themselves co-operating for the first time since 
the Peace Conference. France would like Dr. Dollfuss 
to be a mascot for the democratic ideas of the French 
Revolution, while Italy would like to dress him in a 
black shirt; but both would hate to see him “go 
Nazi.” For the same reason the relations between Italy 
and the Little Entente are now, if not cordial, im- 
measurably better than they were a year ago. Russia 
has become almost an ally of Poland, a friend of France 
and, by dropping her claim against Rumania for the re- 
turn of Bessarabia, the associate of the Little Entente 
countries. Turkey and Greece, in their turn, have be- 
come so friendly with each other and with their neigh- 
bours that it will soon be impossible to separate the 
Danubian Federation group from the Black Sea Locarno 
group of nations. At no time since the War have we 
been anything like so near the United States of Europe. 
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Germany welcomes Hitler. 
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Most of that progress is the result, not of a rush of 
reason to the head, but to a sinking feeling in the 
stomach—Germany may start another war: what can 
we do to be saved? But, as already suggested, that 
fear might so easily have taken the form of kicking 
Germany while she is down instead of planning to 
stand together against the day when she shall be on 
her feet again. Though the League of Nations is more 
maligned now than at any other time in its existence, 
its preaching that there must be “ pooled security,” 
that countries must hang together if they do not want 
to hang separately, has influenced policies more than 
most people expected or yet realise. 

The greatest problem now to be faced is this: fear 
has led countries to band together against a potential 
foe; have we the courage and the statesmanship to 
disarm that potential foe by talking things over with 
him and by making a real sacrifice to remove those 
of his griev- 
ances as are 
justified? 
Every war 
ends with 
a peace con- 
ference : why 
not have one 
without a 
prelude of 
fighting? 
However 
clumsily the 
Germans may 
have 
haved since 
Herr Hitler 
came into 
power—and 
they have 
certainly been 
amazingly 
successful in alienating sympathy—they have good 
reason to complain against the delay in giving them 
equality of rights with other powers. Or rather Europe 
has reason to complain, for Europe, and not Germany 
alone, suffers if that inequality, prolonged and empha- 
sised, leads to another war. And it will do so unless 
many more of us are sufficiently pro-peace to risk 
being called pro-German. 

As a matter of fact the present glorification of war 
in Germany would suggest that that country will 
need the sternest control of any in Europe, but no 
restrictions can be imposed upon a country without 
arousing resentment (in other words, the danger of 
war) except by a committee of equals. And this. 
article is, or is intended to be, optimistic because I 
believe that by 1934 the Governments, as well as the 
people they represent, will have woken up to the fact 
that, while any sacrifice would be worth while to main- 
tain peace, all that is needed is the sacrifice of a little 
of that national prestige which at present makes 
international action against an aggressor state an 
uncertainty. The more international obligations we 
accept, the less the probability that we shall ever 
have to fulfil them. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


Wireless, Science and the Arts 


Manning Jacks, who writes of the year’s broadcasting, might be called an ‘‘ extra-ordinary listener ”’ in that he 
has reduced listening from the sprawling proportions of an occasional hobby to the compact precision of a scientific 
study. As he has endeavoured to obliterate the artistic irrelevancies of personality from his critical approach, it 


would be hardly becoming of me to obtrude them in an introduction. 


BROADCASTING IN 1933 


HE issue of the five millionth wireless licence and 
the tenth anniversary of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation happened to coincide in the autumn 
of last year; by now the number of licence-holders 
is nearer six million than 
five, and the rate of increase 
is maintained. ‘‘ The wire- 
less,” which was originally 
a toy and then later an ex- 
pensive luxury, is now almost 
a necessity in the average 
home, while the absence of 
any sign of slackening in 
the demand does prove that 
no mistake was made in 
rating the public taste 
at a reasonably high 
level. 

The distribution of these 
millions among the different 
counties raises some interest- 
ing questions. Why for 
instance should Hertford- 
shire, with a proportion of 
one wireless licence to every 
five inhabitants, lead the 
way when the adjacent 
county of Middlesex, ten 
times more densely populated, 
stands last but seven in the 
list of English counties ? 
Hertfordshire, though be- 
coming suburban, is still miainly rural; the fact that 
it also has within its boundaries the two London trans- 
mitters at Brookman’s Park has a bearing on the 
matter, for the whole county lies in the area of very 
strong signals from these transmitters ; good reception, 
that is to say, is obtainable with the cheapest kinds 
of apparatus. This service area, as the technical 
phrase has it, likewise covers Middlesex ; but Middlesex, 
on the other hand, contains the largest single industrial 
area in present-day England—the recently-developed 
district of Park Royal. Perhaps this very fact may 
supply one answer to the question: highly industrial 
areas, contrary to expectation, may not be those with 
proportionately the most listeners. 

At all events two notable advances have been made 
in the broadcasting service during the year now ending. 
The opening of the new high-power twin-wave West 
Regional transmitter at Washford Cross, near Watchet 
in Somerset, has enormously improved reception condi- 
tions in South Wales and the West Country. By taking 
the transmitters farther away, a site unscreened by 
neighbouring mountains was obtained on the south 


Broadcasting House. 


He must speak for himself. 


By Manning Jacks 


side of the Bristol Channel, and so the mining valleys 
in the Principality and the hill farms of the west can 
now hear better than in the days when they had to 
rely on the nearer but weaker local stations at Cardiff 
and Swansea. 

The second _ technical 
advance is actually the more 
important one; this consists 
of the impending replace- 
ment of the Daventry 
National transmitter, 
generally known as 5XX, by 
a new transmitter on a site 
near Droitwich. A_ brand 
new station with about five 
times the power of the 
present one is now being 
built, and will soon be pro- 
viding a more robust service 
of higher quality than that 
hitherto given by Daventry 
National; this familiar but 
aged friend, which was the 
first of Britain’s high-power 
transmitters, remains in com- 
mission for about another 
six months. 

These then are some of 
the things that the licence- 
holder gets for his ten shil- 
lings a year: let us see 
what happens to the rest 
of the money. The figures are accessible, the finance 
surprisingly easy to understand, and yet compara- 
tively few people know much about either. To 
begin with, the Post Office takes one shilling of the 
licence fee for the business of issuing and renewing 
licences, tracking down “pirates,” and combating the 
ever growing menace of electrical interference. There- 
after the Treasury gets its share, about three and six- 
pence ; fivepennyworth more is income tax; and the 
B.B.C. voluntarily relinquishes another sixpence as a 
contribution to the national exchequer. The total 
amount received by the Government is therefore five 
and fivepence, leaving four and sevenpence for the 
B.B.C. Profits on the sale of publications ancillary 
to broadcasting bring the latter figure up to five and 
tenpence, which is the B.B.C.’s income per licence. 
The expenditure of this amount is allocated as follows : 
Half a crown for programmes, a shilling for their 
transmission, a shilling for standing charges and 
a shilling set aside for capital expenditure ; leav- 
ing a fourpenny balance to cover the cost of 
B.B.C. administration, the B.B.C.’s share of its 
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contributory pension fund and the fees of the 
governors. 

In a retrospect of the broadcasting programmes 
one naturally harks back to the King’s Christmas Day 
message, which was made audible, thanks to co-operation 
in foreign countries, throughout the civilised world. 
The programme served also to inaugurate the Empire 
broadcasting service, and may be taken as marking 
the greatest broadcasting achievement to date. Closely 
rivalling it for complexity was the relay of the elaborate 
ceremony of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s inauguration as 
President of the United States on March 4th. This 
was an all-day broadcast from thirty-eight different 
points which involved the use of aeroplanes to carry 
a commentator as well as an army of radio reporters 
on the ground, who followed the new President about 
for hours; parts of this programme were picked up 
in Europe and re-broadcast in England, Germany, 
France and Holland. 

Reverting to England, at the New Year there 
occurred the now notorious broadcast comment on 
the armament expenditure of another nation in a pro- 
gramme to which such comment was scarcely relevant. 
This resulted some weeks later in a parliamentary 
debate on the constitution of the B.B.C., and the 
desirability of closer control by the Government. A 
widespread feeling was made manifest that public 
opinion was strongly opposed to any tampering with 
the B.B.C. monopoly by party politicians, and the 
significance of Mr. Winston Churchill’s campaign against 
the B.B.C. will be remarked in this connection. The 
Corporation had steadily refused to allow the broad- 
casting of Mr. Churchill’s personal views on a subject 
of national importance—namely India—and the latter 
resented it; the contents of the Government’s White 
Paper were however presented and explained in a series 
of three important talks by Sir John Thompson at 
about this time. 

To widen the listeners’ horizon a series of talks on 
the situation in various European countries was given 


SCIENCE OF THE YEAR 


C. P. Snow, who is just twenty-eight, is one of the most brilliant of the younger scientists. 
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by Mr. Vernon Bartlett while he was actually visiting 
their respective capitals; and the extension of two- 
way conversations over the Atlantic at the time 
of the World Economic Conference deserves to be 
recorded. 

Later in the year a trend towards the new nationalism 
was clearly perceptible in the shaping of the autumn 
talks programme, and an attempt was made to body 
forth Sir Stephen Tallents’s inspiring conception of 
the “projection” of England; England, note, not 
Britain, as if boldly to acknowledge the continued 
existence of the English nation. Broadcast speakers 
were found to portray and explain the English national 
character, and to describe the English country-side, 
while lamenting its disappearance beneath the hand 
of the speculative builder. 

The Empire service has evoked an extraordinary 
response and, during its first year’s working, several 
important changes have been introduced. It was 
found for example that the programme designed 
for West Africa, for reception there towards nightfall, 
was being received in New Zealand, and the Antipodes 
found it disconcerting to hear such announcements as 
“This is London Calling the West African Zone ’”’ 
coming across the breakfast table in Auckland. 
The previous Empire Zone programmes for Africa, 
Canada, Australasia, etc., have therefore had to 
be replaced by consecutively numbered transmissions ; 
moreover the timing of these has been slightly 
altered to obtain listening conditions best suited to 
the time of day in the various Dominions and 
Colonies. 

One event of outstanding importance is of recent 
occurrence: a courageous broadcast talk by Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett on the Saturday night after Germany’s 
exit from the League of Nations proved once for all 
the uncanny power that broadcasting has to form 
public opinion. 


By C. P. Snow 


Seven years ago he 


started research and went to Cambridge as a research student in the summer of 1928. He began to work on the 
structure of molecules, on which he has been ever since, though he has progressed to much more fundamental aspects 


of structure during the later years. 
application of molecular structure to biochemical problems. 

He got a Senior Scholarship of the 1851 Exhibition in the June of 1930, 
and a Fellowship of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in the December of the same 


year. 


He has also done something on the 


But perhaps the most interesting thing about Mr. Snow is that he is 
almost as interested in writing novels as in science. 


His first book, ‘‘ Death 


Under Sail,” appeared last year, and was generally recognised as one of the 
best “thrillers”? of 1932. His first serious novel came out last July, 
anonymously—the much-discussed ‘‘New Lives for Old,” which critics 
attributed to nearly every scientist but the right one. 

He is at present at work on another serious novel—but here he is con- 
cerned with science. 


C. P. Snow. 
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CIENCE is progressing at a greater and a greater 
rate. There never has been sucha time. With 
atomic physics reaching towards the height of its 
achievement and biology somewhere near the beginning 
of an immense advance, we can count ourselves lucky 
to be alive and lookers-on. 

It all grows more perfect ; great discoveries are being 
made every year, facts are being patiently accumulated, 
the laboratories have never been so active. In the 
outside world, perhaps, disconcerting things are on the 
move ; the German journals are thin stuff nowadays ; 
German is to be heard in most of the English laboratories ; 
there are sinister proofs of a force science has not had to 
reckon with for four hundred years. But science goes 
on. The spectacle of the world becomes more hopeless. 
But science goes from strength to strength. If the 
collapse comes, the perfection of science will have an 
irony as well as a pathos. For if we were old enough to 
use them, the applications of science could now have 
made us a civilisation beyond our dreams. Instead, 
they may help in the collapse. And our consolation 
will have to be, as we talk to keep our courage up while 
the world is toppling about our ears: ‘‘ Well, we were 
too young to use it. And anyway science could never 
have been enough by itself. But viewed without any 
regard to its use, as though it were a self-contained 
activity, it is the most complete product of the human 
mind. Externally it has been disastrous; internally 
it is magnificent.” 

Looked at in that way, science.can be very satis- 
fying. It is spreading wider and deeper, and the sheer 
extent of it is impressive. The most casual glance back 
over this last year gives results which capture the 
imagination for hours. Not that 1933 has been quite 
such a marvellous year as 1932 ; but, as it is, it provides 
enough excitement to extend this article indefinitely. 
And so the topics dealt with have to be in the nature of 
samples. They are, I hope, something like the best 
samples of their year, but there are plenty more where 
they come from. 

There has been one discovery of the first importance. 
A new fundamental particle of matter has been dis- 
covered. For a generation we have been able to think 
of all matter as made up of two kinds of ultimate 
particles. We have got used to the electron, the unit of 
negative electricity, and the proton, the unit of positive 
electricity. The shock of finding that matter consisted 
of nothing but these electrical particles has long since 
passed away. And even those to whom elementary 
classical physics is as mysterious as Chinese have often 
heard of the way in which these electrons and protons 
form the atoms. For every atom in our universe is 
formed on this pattern : in the middle there is a nucleus 
of positive electricity, which carries nearly all the weight 
of the atom, and circling round the nucleus, in some- 
thing the same way as the planets revolve round the 
sun, are electrons, units of negative electricity. That is, 
as it were, the universal pattern. Atoms only differ in 
the number of particles in the nucleus and the number 
of electrons outside it. Hydrogen, the simplest and 
lightest atom, has one proton forming the nucleus and 


one electron revolving round it. The negatively- 
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charged electron is only ys';o times as heavy as the 
positive proton, which is thus responsible for the mass 
of the hydrogen atom. All the other atoms we know 
are built up in this way, with increasing numbers of 
protons (and thus increasing mass) in the nucleus as 
we go from helium to uranium, and an increasing number 
of electrons in the orbits outside. And so the difference 
between any atoms turns out to be simply a difference 
of number. They are made from the same stuff in 
different amounts. That is why transmutation is 
possible—and in a year or two we shall see some very 
interesting transmutations in the laboratory. Until a 
few months ago, it seemed certain that every bit of 
matter in the universe was built up of protons and 
electrons and nothing else at all. 

In February a new unit of matter was found to exist. 
By a long series of very careful and beautiful experi- 
ments, Blackett and Occhialini in Cambridge discovered 
that, for periods which are less than a millionth of a 
second, a positive electron can reside in our world: that 
is, a particle which is as light as an electron, but which 
has the same charge as a proton. There has been 
nothing like it before. From the point of view of our 
picture of the universe, it is a cardinal fact. In the 
practical world, the positive electron is not of much 
significance, for, as soon as it comes in contact with an 
ordinary negative electron, its short life is over. Both 
the positive and the negative electrons disappear. They 
annihilate each other and leave nothing but radiation. 
Mass dies and energy is born in its place. 

And thus, since our universe happens to be made up 
of positive protons and negative electrons, this new 
particle seems an aberration. Yet it is probably only 
an accident that our atoms have positive protons and 
negative electrons. Now that Blackett has shown us a 
positive electron, it seems equally possible that the 
arrangement might have been the other way round. 
And indeed there is no reason why in some far-off region 
of space a universe should not exist made of matter 
that would be identical in every way with matter as we 
know it—only the nuclei might be negative and 
the electrons positive. We could not distinguish such 
a universe from our own, except by a rather drastic 
accident. For if this universe happened to approach 
ours, both would disappear. The two patterns of 
matter would only reveal themselves by a mutual 
annihilation. 

Nothing else during 1933 has been as fundamental as 
Blackett’s discovery. In fact, something would be very 
wrong if ultimate particles were discovered every 
month! But there has been a very striking discovery, 
which is going to loom large in the future of chemical 
physics. That is the study of heavy hydrogen through 
the preparation of heavy water. The ordinary hydrogen 
atom, as we have just seen, consists of one planetary 
electron and a nucleus made of a single proton, which 
has unit positive charge. Now if the nucleus has added 
to it one proton and one electron, which carry charges, 
one positive and one negative, in equal amount, the 
result will be: the nucleus will still have unit positive 
charge (2—1=1) but double the mass of the proton. 
And the resulting atom, still having only one electron 
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outside the nucleus, will be exactly like the ordinary 
hydrogen atom except that the mass of the nucleus is 
2 instead of r (in terms of protons). This atom is called 
an isotope of hydrogen of mass 2, and for convenience is 
written H? (ordinary hydrogen is H'). 

Isotopes of many elements have been discovered 
during the last twenty years. That is, most elements 
consist of several types of atoms identical in all pro- 
perties except mass. But the isotope of hydrogen was 
not suspected until 1932, and it has only been possible 
to make a start on its practical effects during this past 
year. 

Washburn in New York discovered that water which 
has been used in electrolytic apparatus contains a high 
proportion of the isotope (i.e. as well as the ordinary 
H',0 molecules in the electrolytic water, there is an 
appreciable fraction of H*,O). This idea, acted upon 
by G. N. Lewis with all the resources of the University 
of California, has produced a stock of heavy water (H*,O) 
from which the investigation of H? will gain its material. 
No doubt we shall see H? substituted for H' in a variety 
of chemical molecules (H*,SO,, CH*, and so on) and the 
study of these heavy hydrogen compounds will clear up a 
great many of the puzzles that still exist in molecular 
physics and chemistry. Heavy water itself, incidentally, 
has some interesting properties. It is probably poison- 
ous: and given unlimited money it would be a method 
of murder almost beyond detection. For physical 
methods of very high refinement are necessary to dis- 
tinguish between H',O and H?,O. It would be quite 
beyond the powers of Dr. Thorndyke and Philo Vance, 
even if they formed a pedantic collaboration. I suspect 
we shall find heavy water in detective stories before very 
long. 

In biology a great deal of significant work has been 
done, but unfortunately there is not space enough to 
mention much of it. There is one discovery however 
which must be touched on, for it seems full of im- 
plications in our general intellectual standpoint. That 
is the isolation of the “ organiser’ by Waddington and 
the Needhams in Berlin. In the development of a 
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living creature through its stages in the egg, it has 
always been a problem—what makes it take on its 
complex shape as a living creature, after all? Why 
shouldn’t it become something much more simple ? 
There have been all manner of naive vitalistic answers 
to these questions ; usually the solutions are no better 
than Aristotle’s. But while the naive vitalist chatters : 
“You must consider the organism as a whole,’’ experi- 
ments have been going on. It has been found that if 
the embryo is taken at a stage when it is still un- 
differentiated, and certain cells removed, the creature 
does not develop any further. ‘‘ The creature’”’ is 
really a misnomer, for the thing has no properties. If 
the cells which have been removed are injected in 
another part of the embryo, the normal growth goes on. 
If various other living materials are injected, growth 
still goes on; in time the creature grows head and 
limb-buds all in their proper order. What is this 
mysterious ‘“organiser’’ which is necessary if the 
millions of identical cells are to take shape into the 
different parts of the living creature? For a long time, 
of course, it was thought it must be a piece of living 
matter. Waddington and the Needhams have, however, 
shown this year that a perfectly ordinary chemical 
substance can act as the “ organiser” ; if this substance 
is injected into the mass of cells at the blastula stage, 
head and limb buds appear exactly as in ordinary © 
growth. Waddington and his colleagues learned what 
part of the embryo is necessary for its development ; 
and they have learnt how to replace that part by an 
ordinary chemical compound, which some day we shall 
have in bottles in the laboratory. The more we think 
of this discovery, the more avenues it opens. For the 
vitalist’s was as usual a helpless, hopeless explanation, 
while this puts the possibility of action in our hands. 
Some day we shall alter these embryos to suit ourselves. 
And go perhaps further than that. 

There has been so much done during the year—but a 
month nowadays is more packed with results than a 
year in the nineties. And there is no sign of the advance 
getting near its end. 


By Norman Marshall 


One of his earlier interests was the 
Here the hall-mark of his attitude was 


At the same time he was doing some brilliant ‘“ highbrow ” 


productions of modern plays at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, and making a reputation as an advanced young 


producer. 


He then turned to opera, produced Handel’s ‘“‘ Julius Cesar ’’ in London, and was concerned in other musical 
productions before returning to Cambridge, this time as lessee of the theatre, and presenting a short but notable 
season, in which five plays, including Eugene O’Neill’s “ Marco Millions,” were given their first performance in 


England. 


By this time it was the theatre theatrical rather than the drama as an idea which was dominating him. He 
came back to London and produced a musical comedy for Sir Oswald Stoll, and is at the moment at work on a revue 


for the West End. 


His swift emphatic gestures, theatrical in the most ordinary conversation but with no suggestion of pose, betray 
the man of the theatre, and when he is absorbed in his work one would take him for a temperamental Frenchman 


rather than for the reserved Scot that he is. © 
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T is years since “ the six best plays ’”’ contained quite 

so many obvious faults and crudities as these 
six plays. It is also years since they contained quite 
so many positive merits. The explanation is that 
melodrama has suddenly burst in upon the’ theatre 
again. The neat, brittle little drawing-room comedies 
have been swept from the stage in a blast of invigorat- 
ing fresh air, and actors have suddenly found themselves 
beginning to act again instead of merely repeating the 
banalities of everyday conversation in purely restrained 
tones. Playwrights are no longer attempting to be self- 
sufficient. They are at last providing their actors with 
real material, and relying upon them as collaborators 
in creation instead of 
attempting to reduce them 
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people would find much interest in characters so 
abnormal and unpleasant as the two chief figures in 
this play. But these critics overlooked the quality of 
sheer excitement in the clash of personalities, in the con- 
flict for the possession of the weak-willed Julian between 
his fiancée and the elderly dilettante who had adopted 
him. Yet this would have been a far finer play if the 
author had not to some extent sacrificed subtlety of 
characterisation to mere theatrical effectiveness. One 
was shown the intense possessiveness of the man, but not 
the real reasons for it, which, by making the character 
more sympathetic, might have weakened the melo- 
dramatic effectiveness of the play. The author 
should at least have re- 


to the level of mere reciters 
of lines. In the writing of 
all these six plays there 
is a breadth and exuber- 


“ The l ake.’’ 


ance which during recent “ Sheppey.”’ 
years has been very “ Eight Bells.”’ 
rare on the West End 


“ Richard of Bordeaux.’’ 
“The Green Bay Tree.’’ 


“The Late Christopher Bean.’’ 


sisted the temptation to 
let melodrama have its 
end at the head of 
the play, with its un- 
convincing murder, 
followed by more bogy 
stuff in which a death- 


stage. 

But most of these playwrights, in their newly dis- 
covered enthusiasm for the theatre theatrical, have 
allowed melodrama to get the better of them at times, 
mistaking mere staginess for genuine theatrical effective- 
ness. It is a strange spectacle, for instance, to see Mr. 
Somerset Maugham, the most accomplished writer of 
high comedy which this century has produced, suddenly 
reducing his audience to a state of giggling embarrass- 
ment with a scene of utterly unconvincing melodrama, 
in which a girl prays God to “send father potty.” 
Mr. Maugham, having apparently thoroughly enjoyed 
himself with this scene, then decides to go one better, 
and gives us the crudest sort of bogy-bogy stuff in which 
Death, in the inevitable green spotlight, holds a com- 
pletely pointless and fatuous conversation with the chief 
character. This is the sort of scene which amateur 
playwrights do quite nicely in the one-act plays they 
write for their local dramatic societies, but it comes 
most curiously at the end of a play even more savagely 
satirical than ‘‘ For Services Rendered.’’ There are 
other points in which ‘‘ Sheppey ” is weakened by too 
melodramatic a manner, particularly in the entire 
absence of light and shade in the characterisation of 
the boy and girl. No redeeming feature is allowed to 
either of them. Their selfishness and callousness is 
stressed so insistently that at times the result is almost 
farcical. The play is full of the exaggerations and over- 
statements of a very angry and bitter man, but the 
spectacle of Mr. Maugham raging against stupidity and 
meanness is an exciting and invigorating one, worth 
quite a number of his technically impeccable comedies. 
There is line after line in this play so fiercely 
effective that on the night I saw it the audience 
often took a second or two to recover from the 
mercilessness of some of the lines, and then broke into 
applause. 

Another play which owes both its effectiveness and 
its weakness to melodrama is “‘ The Green Bay Tree.” 
When it was first produced, several of the critics, while 
praising that play, expressed the opinion that it would 
have a very limited run, as only a certain number of 


mask glowed in the 
darkness. 

Even more stagy in its faults than either of these 
plays is “ The Late Christopher Bean.”” The handling 
of the story is exasperatingly ingenuous, full of im- 
probabilities, with a fairy-tale ending in which Gwenny, 
the maid-of-all-work, after fighting throughout the play 
to retain Christopher Bean’s portrait of herself, which 
she refuses to part with even for five thousand pounds, 
is discovered to possess no less than seventeen more 
masterpieces by Christopher Bean. To the great 
delight of the audience, who have been trying to sup- 
press an uneasy feeling that it was rather silly of Gwenny 
to be sentimental to the tune of five thousand pounds, 
it is announced that she has not the same sentimental 
feelings about these seventeen masterpieces, and that 
they are worth at least forty thousand. The curtain 
falls to great applause and a general feeling of relief 
that it is possible to be both soft-hearted and rich. The 
staginess of the play is increased by the fact that for 
melodramatic effect the other chief characters are mere 
personifications of meanness and greed, although in 
performance Miss Louise Hampton and Mr. Cedric 
Hardwicke, by the brilliance and intelligence of their 
acting, give to these characters a reality which was 
entirely lacking in the author’s conception of them. 
But in the middle of all this theatricality the author has 
surprisingly achieved in his portrait of Gwenny a piece 
of work so exquisite that the effect is like coming upon 
some lovely masterpiece hung among the rubbish on the 
walls of a provincial art gallery. One could forgive any 
play much more than the cheerful and undeniably effec- 
tive nonsense of “‘ The Late Christopher Bean ” for the 
sake of a single character as fine as this, in which Miss 
Edith Evans gives the outstanding performance of the 
year. 

The best, and at the same time the most imperfect 
of these six plays is ‘‘ The Lake.” The last act is woolly 
and repetitive, failing in the end to make its point with 
sufficient clearness, while most of the second act is given 
over to a feebly comic representation of a wedding 
reception, and as in “ Sheppey,” one is at times 
embarrassed by the author’s intense dislike of certain 
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THE Toms SCENE FROM “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
Designed by Aline Bernstein, (United States). 


From “ SETTINGS AND COSTUMES Ipsen’s “Peer Gynt.” 
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Produced at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, 1932) 
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characters revealing itself too plainly, but the play as a 
whole has a depth of feeling and an emotional intensity 
such as is seldom achieved upon the stage. 

“ Richard of Bordeaux” would probably be a more 
popular choice as the best play of the year, but it seems 
to me to be no more than an extremely competent piece 
of historical reconstruction by an author with an 
instinctive and unerring sense of the theatre, and the 
gift of writing lively and natural dialogue. In perform- 
ance it owes a very great deal to a production which 
gives the fullest value to every merit of the play, while 
toning down its crudities and passing over its weakest 
passages with the least possible emphasis. Thus the 
play’s sentimentality, its umninterestingly obvious 
characterisation and its moments of embarrassingly 
obvious comic relief are far more obvious in print than 
on the stage, where Mr. Gielgud in his production has 
developed to the full the finely dramatic clash of 
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wills which is the play’s most exciting quality. With 
his very lovely stage pictures given to the play a great 
air of glamour which is further enhanced by his own 
performance, which is definitely in the grand manner. 
For the sixth place on the list, ‘‘ The Brontés” and “ The 
Sleeping Clergyman’”’ were obvious candidates, but the 
first seemed to me never more than a piece of sound, work- 
manlike playmaking, while the second takes a great many 
scenes to state a platitude about heredity, although it is 
admittedly stated with the author’s usual unfailing sense 
of the theatre. More than either of these I enjoyed 
“‘ Eight Bells.” Here is pure melodrama at its very best. 
Into its three acts it crams the maximum amount of 
excitement without ever for a moment outraging proba- 
bility or relying on mere puppets instead of human beings 
to carry forward the action. It deserves a place among 
the six best plays of the year on account of its tremendous | 
virility and its magnificently theatrical qualities. 


By Oswell Blakeston 


It is difficult to write anything about Oswell Blakeston, because he has spent most of his short life trying to 
avoid a label. Yesterday he was working in movies and founding a film society for the London proletarian, and 


to-day he is writing personally involved poems. 


He has composed a two movement sonatina for the organ, has 


designed book jackets, writes art criticism and (under a pseudonym) articles on comparative religion. 


His greatest achievement, I think, was to make the film “ Light Rhythms,” with Francis Bruguiere. It was the 
first ‘‘ absolute film ’” made in England. There are no actors except two beams of light, and there is no story except 
the plot of emotions induced by luminous rhythm. It was admitted to be one of the furthest reaches of cinematic 
art; it has been shown all over the world—and it was made for £20. 

Another of Oswell Blakeston’s surprising motion pictures was “ I Do Like to be Beside the Seaside.”” This was 
the first attempt to make cinematograph criticism of cinema, which could take its place in news-reel theatres together 
with other visual translations of journalistic columns of print. This little cinema essay (which caused several 
demonstrations in Parisian theatres) showed, among other structural points, a new angle on the compensatory illusion, 
on which the cinema depends very largely for its popularity ; actors in the film were revealed seaseiia, themselves 
from the audience and leaving the cinema in disgust ! 


He is an assistant editor of Close-Up, the only magazine devoted entirely to cinematograph enttellinl experiment 


and development. 


Of his books, the most individual is “‘ Few Are Chosen,” which consists of photographs and text 


used experimentally in new apposition ; the photographs are entirely emotional (that is, they supply the effects usually 
produced in literature by imagination and metaphor), while the text is a study in understatement, being ‘‘ photo- 


graphic’ in the ordinary sense of the word. 


At the moment Blakeston is writing detective novels, with a collaborator, under the name “ Simon.” 


This list 


may give the reader some idea of the not inconsiderable achievement of a young artist still in his early twenties. 


* * * * 


R the serious student of cinema art, who is 

interested in the medium because it is capable 
of exclusive effects, the most important event of the 
filmic year will probably remain the Parisian exhibition 
of sculpture shaped for movement ; for example, white 
sticks are slotted in a designed base so that they can 
vibrate against grey panels, while black sticks are im- 
mobile against white rectangles, or grooved tablets are 
tilted to provide kinetic relations of coloured balls. 
This movement sculpture, which is mostly by Alexander 
Calder, is significant because it indicates that the avant- 
garde of the arts are being slowly driven towards the 
dynamicism of the creative cinema, which alone can 
be used to portray ultimately this contemporary phase 
of Western culture. 

However, whatever joy the few may take in these 
portents of dynamic to-morrow, our concern must be 
the achievements of cinematic to-day, which are practi- 
cally all to be found in that class of entertainment film, 
both dramatic and comic, which is interpreted by 
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professional actors. So let us begin by offering sincerest 
congratulations to everyone who helped to make “ She 
Done Him Wrong.” 

A very interesting monograph might be written about 
national responses to different colours; the greens, 
yellows and scarlets of Mae West’s personality took 
America by storm, and consecutively the intellectuals 
of Paris. Parisian literary gentlemen, who are “in 
the movement,”’ have compared Mae West to every 
historical adornment of the theatre from Sarah Bern- 
hardt to Mae West; while English audiences have 
reserved their enthusiasm for the slate greys of a 
Madeleine Carroll. 

Mae West came to the screen this year first in a small 
réle in “Night After Night’’; and goodness had 
nothing to do with it, as the lady herself would say, 
because Hollywood selected the magnificent Mae only 
after she had hyperdynamised Broadway. To get the 
right flair in the universal colours of her first play, 
“ Sex,” Mae did a ten-day stretch on Welfare Island ; 
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she estimates that the publicity was worth a million 
dollars. She followed “Sex” with ‘‘ The Pleasure 
Man,” “ The Drag” and “‘ Diamond Lil”; she wrote, 
cast, staged, directed and played star rdéles in all these 
productions—but the police continued to look after her 
publicity, helping closing down one or two of her shows. 
Mae retaliated by writing a novel, published by the 
Macaulay Company of New York, which she called 
“Babe Gordon”; but for the second edition the 
publishers sponsored a title contest, and they chose 
“‘ The Constant Sinner ”’ from four thousand six hundred 
and seventy-three suggestions. Then ‘‘ Diamond Lil” 
was issued in book form; and it was this story that 
was used for Mae’s 
first starring picture, 
“She Done Him 
Wrong.” In_ pass- 
ing it might be 
mentioned that Mae 
has just finished a 
new book which she 
has called “‘ How to 
Misbehave.” 

In some cinemas 
in America “She 
Done Him Wrong” 
has been rebooked as 
many as five times ; 
unfortunately it is 
related that Mae 
refused to work on 
a percentage basis 
and insisted on a A 
straight salary ; she A BLP. Film. 
made about fifteen 
thousand dollars out of the picture, whereas she might 
have raked in about one hundred thousand. 

The Parisian intelligentsia, by their warmly immediate 
acceptance of Mae, came near to justifying the mind- 
café-poem racket ; for the real importance of entertain- 
ment talkies must lie in the sight-and-sound presentation 
of personalities. Of course the story is important, but 
it is better read unless it is “‘ put over” by “ per- 
formers ’’—that is by people who can stand unashamed 
in arc lights and give a thrilling audience-projection. 
Again, the much discussed art of cutting strips of 
film means nothing if the visual changes are simply 
from one Russian non-actor to another in a similar 
attitude, inspired by railway signals and signposts. 
But the worthwhile magic, the wonderful moments of 
movies are given us by such as Garbo and Dietrich. 
Consider even this year’s shoddy ‘‘ Song of Songs,” 
in which the incomparable Marlene walks across a 
crowded station set, keeping our attention, like a 
hovering bee, in the midst of every distraction. 

Without performers, both screen and stage turn to 
wretchedly sordid affairs in which busily ageing women 
are parted from fortunes, which they have worked so 
bitterly to separate from others, to keep themselves 
important for themselves, and in which character actors 
stretch out shaking hands for sticks of grease paint in 
order to gain two lines of print in a theatrical paper. 
Let the exhibitionists be happy if they can afford their 
pleasures, but do not let us be fooled into going into 


A Scene from “ Contact.” 
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their cinemas even if they have bought the work of the 
very best writers. In the cinema the play is most 
certainly not the thing; the cinema is a question of 
intensification and magnification, together with the 
magic of crystal-gazing. 

Indeed this is not the first time that I have been 
entangled in this controversy with regard to the prime 
importance of personalities in the dramatic cinema ; 
naturally it is a controversy which infuriates ardent 
cinéastes who like to think that montage, camera angles 
and trick lighting can build into importance any artists 
in any situations. 

In the Architectural Review for January, 1933, I wrote : 
“One day a bored 
film producer will 
make a talkie with a 
‘synthetic star.’ 
The head of the 
star, for shots of 
medium size, will be 
supplied by one 
model, while eyes, 
nose and mouth, for 
large close-ups of 
revealing detail, will 
be the photographed 
features of famous 
beauties. Whenever 
the ‘ synthetic star’ 
is shown in long 
shot, it will be con- 
trived that her face 
is in dim light, or 
turned from the 
camera, or that she is 
merely walking away from the camera ; on such occasions 
yet another lady, a dancer with distinguished grace, will 
pay her contribution to the myth. Legs and hands will 
be drawn from the most exquisite sources. The voice 
will be the enchanting one of a renowned diseuse. When 
the finished talkie has been mounted, such will be the 
skill of the cutter’s scissors, it will appear that one lady 
is playing the entire réle. Then, should the public hail 
the ‘ synthetic lady ’ as a great personality, as the most 
glamorous being the screen has ever known, it will 
have been conclusively proved that there is no such 
thing as film acting.” But till such a searching test 
has been made, I shall continue to fly the banners for 
“She Done Him Wrong.” 

Our censor miserably snipped a lot of the West 
flavour from her first starring picture: yet what he 
did allow us of it still provided us with a hundred per 
cent. picture. Lowell Sherman, that splendid crafts- 
man, has seen to it that the settings, with the beds of 
gilded swans, are slap in the best tradition of robust- 
ness; and the supporting artists, in the music-hall 
scenes, deserve many individual words of praise. 

Competing with “She Done Him Wrong” for the 
year’s first class honours was the Four Marx Brothers’s 
“Horse Feathers”; all the joy of the surréalistes is 
in this picture, in which the brothers behave as every- 
man would like to behave were he not the victim of 
taboo. Some time ago I wrote in an article: “ All 
the Freudian tricks of transference and such belong, 
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John van Druten’s play, ‘‘ The Distaff Side,” 
in which Dame Sybil Thorndike is acting, has 
been one of the popular successes of 1933. JOHN VAN DRUTEN. 
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without fuss, to the cinema. If a character is think- 
ing intensely about somebody else, the person thought 
about may be shown quite simply in the room fulfilling 
some action actually to take place in the future. Ifa 
character deserves a special background, he may be 
dragged, in close-up, from his natural surroundings and 
placed against some future or ideal emanation of his 
spiritual significance.” It is in these terms that the 
Four Brothers Marx understand cinema. 

“ International House,” with W. C. Fields and Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce, was delightful because it was influenced 
by the Marx Brothers. Fields is shown in one shot 
leaving the Joyce’s bedroom and pacing the balcony, 
while the Joyce’s husband, in the house next door, 
takes fevered shots at him. “Ah!” cries Fields in 
disgust to his would-be murderer, ‘‘ you can’t hit a 
moving target, eh?” George M. Cohan’s “ The 
Phantom President”’ also has a lot of real fantasy 
of the Marx brand. 

Both these pictures came from Paramount, who 
certainly can reach for the laurels on recommendation 
of their year’s releases. Their “ Night of June 13” 
was the best propaganda picture that I have ever seen. 
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It told the story of a man on trial for the alleged murder 
of his wife; several of the neighbours could have cleared 
him, but they had their own petty reasons for not doing 
so. The punch of the picture was enough to induce 
the right-minded spectator to rush from the cinema, 
buy a bomb and blow up the first section of suffering 
humanity which he encountered—after all, it is a mistake 
to blow up the people who are having a good time ! 

Among the year’s others of merit were: “ Contact,” 
the air travelogue by Paul Rotha, the brilliant designer ; 
“‘ The Crime of the Century,” which broke its ingenious 
plot for five minutes to allow the expert to spot the 
guilty ; ‘“‘The Penguin Pool Mystery,” which starred 
Edna May Oliver; ‘‘ Make Me a Star,” which played 
some tricks with the neglected sound-recording appara- 
tus; ‘‘ Under Cover Man,” which whipped up excite- 
ment; “ Twenty Thousand Years in Sing-Sing,” which 
was a handkerchief melo; ‘“ Rome Express,” which 
was quite good for England; and there were wise- 
cracks from James Cagney and Lee Tracy; and Lionel 
Barrymore continued to exhibit the simple faith that 
he has only to put on a property beard to play a part 
“in character ” ! 


By Basil Maine 


Basil Maine is known variously as the music critic of the Spectator, as the author of the definitive work on Elgar, 
as a broadcaster who has given over one hundred talks on music, as a novelist, as a lecturer, or as the “ creator” 
of the rdles of “ The Orator” in Arthur Bliss’s choral symphony, “‘ Morning Heroes,” and “ The Narrator” in 


Honegger’s “‘ King David.” 
* * * * 


SURVEY of even so little as one year of music in 
England is as formidable a task as a contribution 
to the “‘ In My Time ”’ series, so thick and fast has been 
the procession of events. And when, because of a loss 
by fire, the Editor required from me a second article on 
the year’s music, I was appalled by the prospect. For, 
after having written the first article, I felt that I was 
entitled to forget 1933 and its music, like a general who, 
having put down one rebellion, feels that it is time to 
press on to the next encounter in the campaign. Es- 
pecially as the year 1934 promises to put London in the 
centre of the world of music, and English music appears 
to be coming into its own. 

Impatiently then I turn again to the past or, rather, 
to my diary wherein are a few notes to help me to recall 
some of that multitude of notes which have gone to 
constitute the year’s music. Nineteen thirty-three 
began with a two weeks’ season of Winter Promenade 
concerts, which in spite of misgiving, proved as popular 
a success as the summer series. The programmes 
followed familiar lines, except for the introduction of a 
Handel concert at which the famous Sheffield Musical 
Union sang choruses from ‘‘ Messiah” and also from a 
number of operas such as “ Rinaldo,” “‘ Lothario” and 
“ Atalanta.” The concert also enabled Londoners to 
pay tribute to that veteran choir-trainer, Sir Henry 
Coward, who conducted his chorus in the operatic 
excerpts. 

The event of February was the production of Vaughan 
Williams’s Pianoforte Concerto at a B.B.C. Symphony 
Concert with Harriet Cohen as soloist. It is possible that 
I was at fault in expecting something quite different, 
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something with the grandeur and nobility that the 
Tallis Fantasia and “ Job” (in different ways) express. 
The fact remains that I was disappointed in the con- 
certo, in spite of Miss Cohen’s zeal and integrity in her 
interpretation of the solo part. And a second hearing 
of the work during the Summer Promenade Season did 
but confirm this impression, especially with regard to 
the first movement. 

The visit of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra about 
this time enabled us once again to revise our standards of 
orchestral playing. When this famous body first visited 
England, the public was surprised and shocked to find 
how far behind the English orchestras had been left. 
Since then London has formed two orchestras which can 
take their places in the first rank ; so that this time we 
were not wholly unprepared for the excellence of the 
Berlin players. Nevertheless, under Furtwangler, their 
ensemble, their beautiful technique, their musicianship, 
again excited the highest admiration. But Furtwangler’s 
readings met with little agreement: between him 
and the majority of London critics there is incom- 
patibility of temperament. Except when he plays 
Tchaikovsky. 

As for the actual playing, I would not undertake to 
say that the B.B.C. Orchestra and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra are a little better than the Berlin 
Orchestra, or not quite so good. At one period there 
was a danger of the B.B.C. Orchestra being overworked ; 
but its general level is very high, and now the London 
Symphony Orchestra has been called in to give some of 
the B.B.C. studio concerts. As for the L.P.O., it 
always shows itself to be a fine and sensitive instrument 
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whenever Sir Thomas Beecham is in charge. How then 
can the three bodies be compared? When I was in 
America two years ago, I was invited to hear the Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York orchestras on three suc- 
cessive days and then was interviewed and asked to 
place them in order of merit. What I said of those 
three, I say of these three orchestras—they are in the 
same class while manifesting different qualities. Let 
those who wish to settle the point by a system of points 
and goal averages, go about it in their own way. 

On February 17 an important work was added to the 
repertory of English chamber music—Arthur Bliss’s 
Clarinet Quintet. It was given its first performance by 
the Kutcher String Quartet and Frederick Thurston. 
The work, I find, is a more comprehensive conception 
than the composer’s Oboe Quintet. Compare the last 
movements of each for instance. There is no enter- 
taining ‘‘ Solo Dance ”’ for clarinet as there is for oboe. 
The finale of the Clarinet Quintet goes deeper. And the 
same is true of the score as a whole. The conflict and 
self-dividing of Bliss’s earlier period have been left 
behind. This is a seemingly effortless composition, 
full of music’s natural beauty. Towards the end of the 
year Bliss has added yet another to his list of chamber 
works, a sonata for viola and pianoforte. (Incidentally, 
chiefly as a result of Lionel Tertis’s fine achievement as a 
viola player, an increasing number of works have lately 
been written for this instrument by English composers.) 
Meanwhile, Bliss’s largest (and I think, finest) work, 
the choral symphony, “ Mprning Heroes,” is gradually 
gaining ground. It is regarded by many choral societies 
as a work by which their attainment may be judged. 
Among those whose enterprise has led to a successful 
performance of this work are the Norwich Philharmonic, 
the City of Birmingham Choir and the Bristol Choral 
Society. The B.B.C. also gave it for its Armistice week 
concert and part of the work has been given at Bourne- 
mouth and at the Three Choirs Festival at Hereford. 

The mention of this last event excuses a departure 
from a strict chronological order. This year the 
Meeting (the two hundred and thirteenth) was held in 
the most agreeable of the Three Choirs’ towns. It is 
always the custom for the Cathedral organist to under- 
take the main burden of conducting, and it was Dr. Percy 
Hull’s misfortune to be checked by severe illness in the 
preparation for this festival. Spite of this, however, he 
bore the weight of his responsibilities with great courage 
and secured admirable performances of “ Elijah,’ the 
B minor Mass and Brahms’s “ Requiem.” 

The fact that the Mass raised questions and con- 
troversies indicates that Dr. Hull is not content to play 
for safety. But there was no doubt about the vitality 
of his interpretations. Sir Edward Elgar conducted 
beautiful performances of his “ Gerontius’”’ and “‘ The 
Kingdom.”” Among the works specially composed for 
the Meeting were Dr. George Dyson’s “ Voyage of St. 
Paul to Melita’’ and Dr. Martin Shaw’s “ Sursum 
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Corda,” the words of which were specially written by 
Laurence Binyon. The latter work impressed me by 
its straightforward and agreeable vocal writing. One 
other memory of this Festival remains: Sir Edward 
Elgar and Bernard Shaw disagreeing as to Mendelssohn’s 
powers of orchestration and debating the point over a 
cup of tea and a full score of “‘ Elijah,” while a few of us 
sat round in a pleasant Hereford garden. 

With the rest of the main events I must deal in 
summary fashion. The Covent Garden Opera Season 
need not detain us, except to plead for better manage- 
ment if ever another season is given. The Covent 
Garden public is shamefully treated by those who profess 
to cater for it. And Iam not thinking only of the stage- 
productions. For instance, those parts of the auditorium 
which are occupied by the less wealthy and more en- 
thusiastic section of the public are a disgrace—a matter 
for great surprise when one considers the names of those 
who serve on the Syndicate and the progressive ideas for 
which they stand. 

The Summer Promenade Season was an even greater 
personal triumph for Sir Henry Wood than usual. 
After a serious illness he carried through the arduous 
programmes with a spirit which cannot but be admired, 
and then went immediately on to the Sheffield Festival 
(revived after twenty-two years) and there conducted 
Mahler’s colossal Eighth Symphony in which the 
Sheffield Choir lived up to tradition. At this concert, 
the chorus-master, Dr. J. F. Staton, conducted the Choir 
(and the London Philharmonic Orchestra) in the finest 
performance of Kodaly’s “‘ Hungarian Psalm” that I 
have ever heard. 

At the beginning of autumn, opera and talk of opera 
were much in the air. A newly-formed company, the 
Metropolitan, having given a Wagner Festival at 
Streatham Hill and Golder’s Green, started out for the 
provinces, met with difficulties, modified its Wagnerian 
policy and, living from hand to mouth, bravely per- 
severed. The Vic-Wells Opera Company opened its 
season with as good a “‘ La Bohéme ”’ as I have heard 
anywhere. Albert Coates was conductor. Since then 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Snow Maiden” has been re- 
introduced from last season, and the same composer’s 
“Tsar Saltan’’ has been added to the repertory and 
enthusiastically welcomed. Ballet, too, flourishes at 
these theatres, as it has also done at the Alhambra, 
where Massine has added to his fame by dancing his 
company through two symphonies, Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth and Brahms’s Fourth. In the latter case, the 
choice of music was difficult to understand. To any 
other symphony the ballet would have run as fleet. 

The year then has been a miscellany of experiences 
which have left one with no very definite sense of 
direction. This however is clear: English composers, 
knowing they have in the B.B.C. a willing and not 
impecunious godparent, have never since 1920 been 
more creative and to greater purpose. 
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ART CRITICISM OF THE YEAR 


Mr. Frank Rutter, who reviews the best art books in 1933, has had an 
unusually wide and varied art experience. He has been art critic of the Sunday 
Times continuously since 1903; in 1905 he raised the French Impressionist Fund 
which presented Boudin’s “ Port of Trouville” to the National Gallery: he was 
Curator of the Leeds Art Gallery from 1912 to 1917; he was the founder, and 
for many years the chief organiser of the Allied Artists’ Association, which used 
to hold exhibitions in the Royal Albert Hall and later at the Grafton Galleries ; 
and after the War he founded and edited, in conjunction with Osbert Sitwell, a 
quarterly entitled Art and Letters, which may one day be regarded as the Yellow 
Book of the twentieth century. 

Books by Frank Rutter include serious studies of such old masters as “ El 
Greco”’ and “ Richard Wilson,” a judicial history of the modern movement, 
entitled ‘“‘ Evolution in Modern Art,” a very popular book on “ The Poetry of 
Architecture,” and two volumes of reminiscences, “ Since I Was Twenty-five,” 
and his new book, “ Art in My Time.” 


Frank Rutter. 
Photo by Hugh Marr. 


* * * * 


HETHER it be due to the general economic 
condition or to other causes, there has been a 

great falling off in both the quantity and the quality of 
the art books published during the past year. There 
has been a fairly normal output of the usual small 
monographs “‘ How to do”’ this or that; but these are of 
little interest to any but very elementary students, and 
the supply of volumes with 
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By Frank Rutter 


* * 


illustration and splendour of format. Unfortunately 
it is not available for the ordinary reader, and a smaller 
and cheaper edition might be useful propaganda. 

Of other art books, three in particular deserve special 
attention, one dealing with the short but intensely 
romantic life of a modern artist, one with the philosophy 
of the extreme modernist movement, while the last 
deals in a most illuminating 


any real importance has 
been exceedingly meagre. 


“ Hugh Lane and His Pictures.’’ 


manner with the technique 


By Thos. Bodkin. of ancient Greek sculpture. 


As regards excellence of 
illustration and fine pro- 
duction generally, there has 


“ Henri Gaudier-Brzeska.’’ 


“ Art Now.’? By Herbert Read. 


By Horace Brodzky. 


Henri Gaudier - Brzeska 
was killed in action at the 


been nothing better than 
Dr. Thomas Bodkin’s 
“Hugh Lane and His 
Pictures,” published for the 


Casson. 
Artists at Work.’’ 


“The Technique of Early Greek Sculpture.’’ 


Edited by Stanley Casson. 


age of twenty-three, but 
his work at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and 
at the Tate Gallery remains 
to prove that he was one 


By Stanley 


Government of the Irish 
Free State by the Pegasus Press. This deals principally 
with the thirty-nine Continental paintings of the Lane 
Bequest—now at the Tate Gallery—all of which are 
superbly reproduced as full-page plates. Dr. Bodkin’s 
text includes a biography and appreciation of Sir Hugh 
Lane, but in the main presents a formidable array of 
evidence showing that Dublin, rather than London, has a 
moral, if not a legal, right to these pictures. It is ancient 
history now that, owing to a technical illegality in the 
codicil to his last will, the British Government has 
retained these pictures, but nearly everybody who 
enjoyed the friendship of Lane—as the present writer 
did—is convinced that his intention was that these 
pictures should be added to the magnificent collection 
of modern art in Dublin which it was his chief life-work 
to accumulate. The will made by Lane leaving these 
pictures to the British National Gallery was never 
regarded by Lane—or by his most intimate friends—as 
anything more than a threat, a lever by which to move 
the Dublin municipality to build the kind of art gallery 
which Lane justly thought his collection deserved. It 
is a thousand pities that the moral and artistic issue is 
obscured by political strife, and every lover of justice 
must hope that these supremely fine examples of Manet, 
Renoir and other French masters will eventually be 
restored to the country to which they rightly belong. 
Dr. Bodkin’s book is in a class by itself this year, 
and has no real competitor as regards size, scope of 


of the most remarkable and 
highly gifted sculptors of his time. His intimate 
friend, Mr. Horace Brodzky, has written an excellent 
critical biography, shrewdly distinguishing between what 
in Gaudier’s work was merely of ephemeral experimental 
interest and what is of permanent value. He gives us a 
most vivid and understanding portrait of the artist’s 
personality, and relates the vicissitudes of a short career 
crammed full with hardships, utter poverty, privation 
and romance. Born of the French artisan class, 
Gaudier, a penniless youth of eighteen, was contem- 
plating suicide when he met in Paris a Polish lady of 
good family, twenty years his senior, in a similar des- 
perate condition. Mutually attracted, though not in 
the usual way, they decided to join their fortunes, or 
lack of them, and adopt each other as brother and sister. 
Henri Gaudier became H. Gaudier-Brzeska; Sophia 
Brzeska became Miss Gaudier-Brzeska. This strange 
couple came to London in January, 1912, and in little 


over two years Gaudier won fame, though not fortune. 


Till he was killed in 1915, few of Gaudier’s London 
friends knew that the devoted woman who mothered 
him was not really his sister. She only survived him 
a very few years. This is the dramatic story which 
Mr. Brodzky relates in his deeply interesting book. 

Mr. Herbert Read’s “‘ Art Now”’ is difficult because 
the author approaches his subject by way of Continental 
metaphysics and psychoanalysis, and too many of 
his pages are obscured by a sesquipedalian jargon 
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unintelligible outside a class-room for specialists. 
example : 
“‘ Parallel to this line of approach, and on the principle 
that ontogenesis repeats phylogenesis . . 
It would have been kinder, and certainly better English, 
to have written “that the evolution of the individual 
repeats the evolution of the species.” 

When Mr. Read comes out of the clouds and discusses 
particular artists he is often most helpful and illumina- 
ting. He is happily inspired when writing of Gauguin, 
of Munch the Norwegian, and many others; but his 
theorising sorely tries our patience and rarely gets us 
any further. The bankruptcy of his efforts to justify 
surréalisme and other strange forms of abstract art, is 
patent in the following passage : 

“* An increasing number of people find in certain works 
of art, which in the strict sense have no esthetic appeal, 


a certain satisfaction which is neither intellectual nor 
sensational, but which must therefore be subconscious.” 


For 


How we become conscious of a subconscious satis- 
faction is not explained. An alternative theory is that 
this ‘‘ certain satisfaction ’’ has no more real existence 
than the new clothes of Hans Andersen’s Emperor. 
Mr. Read’s book is generously illustrated with a pro- 
fusion of photographs of good, indifferent and 
thoroughly bad paintings and sculptures. 

It may be doubted whether a metaphysical explanation 
of art ever leads anywhere, a far more helpful and 
reliable guide to art-appreciation is to consider paintings 
and sculpture either as decoration or craftsmanship. 
It is the latter aspect that Mr. Stanley Casson deals 
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with in his erudite but deeply fascinating book on ‘‘ The 
Technique of Early Greek Sculpture.” His line of 
research has been to learn the methods in order to 
appreciate the aims of sculptors, and he makes a close 
investigation into their tools. He shows how the 
introduction of a new tool reacts on the development of 
a style; how by tracing the effect of certain tools 
antique sculptures can be dated with reasonable cer- 
tainty. Well and efficiently illustrated, this book can 
be strongly commended not only to students of Greek art, 
but to every reader who desires to gain a better under- 
standing of the craft of sculpture. 

Mr. Casson unhappily is far less successful in his 
volume of dialogues entitled ‘‘ Artists at Work,” but 
that is not so much his fault as that of some of his inter- 
locutors. Mr. Albert Rutherston is his “ star turn,” 
whose remarks on painting are at once eminently sound, 
frequently witty and always instructive. Mr. Rush- 
bury is also helpful and enlightening in his talk on 
etching and engraving. But in the dialogue on sculpture 
with Mr. Dobson, we are simply suffocated by jets of 
hot air. It is pretty bewildering when Mr. Dobson 
expounds his gospel : 

*‘ Take one or more shapes—say, an egg and a match- 
box—and place them together in relation as things in 
three dimensions. If these forms, even the egg and the 
matchbox, are so arranged and assembled that they 


produce beauty—and by that I don’t mean physical 
beauty—then that result is sculpture.” 


This is bad enough, but it is still more staggering when 
to this effusion Mr. Casson replies: “‘ Yes, I see.” 


By Rev. R. Birch Hoyle 


The Rev. R. Birch Hoyle has been included by an informed critic in the first half-dozen modern theologians, 
owing to his wide knowledge of contemporary theology and philosophy. His chief studies have been on the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, on which doctrine he contributed the monumental article to Hastings’s ‘“ Encyclopedia of Religion 


and Ethics.” 


His recent book, “ The Teaching of Karl Barth,” was regarded as the pioneer work that gave the 


proper perspective for an English understanding of the most influential Protestant teacher in Europe to-day. 


* * * * 


ee ELIGION is the relation of man to God, as 

revelation is the relation of God to man” is 
Dr. Garvie’s statement of the twofold relation implied 
in the word “ religion ’”’ (“‘ The Christian Belief in God,”’ 
p. 31). This quotation is 


* * * * 


to the moral fight against evil in Zarathustra, and 
Socrates, till religion culminates in revelation in Jewish 
history and in Jesus Christ. Combined with wide learn- 
ing there is the élan vital of a soul “‘ very sure of God,” 

and this lends distinction to 


useful as a guide in the 
embarrassing task of 
selecting the six best books 
of 1933 on this topic. If 


“ The Living God.’’ 


Lyman. 


By Archbishop Séderblom. 
“The Meaning and Truth of Religion.’’ 


the Swedish savant’s book. 

With the American pro- 
fessor, Dr. Lyman, we 
start with the psychological 


By Eugene W. 


Dr. Garvie had more fully 


“The Epistle to the Romans.’’ 


By K. Barth. Trans- 


analysis of religious ex- 


stated his own views, in- 
stead of supplying so 
copiously the views of so 
many other theologians 
(allowable, since he was 


lated by Sir Edwyn C. Hoskyns. 
“The Person of Christ.’’ By L. W. Grensted. 
“ Christ in the Silence.’’ By C. F. Andrews. 
“Can Christ Save Society ?’’ By A. E. Garvie. 


perience as it ‘‘ functions 
creatively in personal and 
social life,’ and _ its 
“notes’’ are a sense of 
friendship with God, 


compiling a textbook), his 


marked by inner power, 


own book might have 
headed this list. That place we assign to the 
late Dr. Sdéderblom’s Gifford Lectures. The chief 
reason for this preference is the historical survey of 
religion which starts with primitive man’s training in 
religion, and passes on to the methods of Yoga, devotion, 
and introspection in early Indian religions, and by way 
of Buddhism, with its “ devotion ’’ (Bhakti), proceeds 


increasing insight and in- 
tegrity of personality, and a perennial attitude of wonder. 
The emphasis is laid upon man’s growing awareness of 
God, and religious knowledge is examined and com- 
pared with scientific methods of inquiry. The values, 
goodness, truth and beauty (to which Dr. Garvie would 
add utility) are “intuited,” but are then tested by 
reason so as to explore the rational grounds for religious 
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From a pastel by JOHN PEMBERTON. 


This provocative art-critic 
has just published a book : 
on English Painting.” R. H. WILENSKI. 
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beliefs. Naturalism, Pantheism, Theism are examined 
in turn in the light of the latest views of the universe, 
as interpreted by science and evolutionary theory. 
Man and his ideals, as he faces the universe, are 
described, and this leads to the view of God as both 
within and beyond the universe, ‘“‘ working out His 
purpose ’’ to create “‘ the Beloved Community ” where 
love is supreme. The defect in the book is that so 
little stress is laid upon the Divine coming, in revelation 
to man. 

The famous book by Professor Karl Barth, which 
“dropped like a bomb-shell on the playground of 
theologians” (to quote an eminent Jesuit divine), has 
been faithfully translated into English. This series of 
meditations (it is not a commentary in the usual sense 
of the term) stresses the absoluteness and transcendence 
of God, and the inability of man to know God unless 
God “‘ reveal Himself ’’ to man. And even that revela- 
tion is broken, owing to man’s sinfulness: he knows 
“ only in part,” the “ Perfect ”’ never being seen in this 
world of space and time. The trenchant language of 
Dr. Barth pierces all human self-esteem and cows the 
spirit of man until it sees that its sole hope is in God’s 
grace manifested in and through judgment. As a 
prophetic voice, and as a thoroughly disturbing reminder 
that man is not as God, along with fearless application 
of Pauline thought to the world’s present unrest, this 
English version stands forth conspicuously as the book 
on Biblical knowledge this year. 

With Professor Grensted we are on earth again, and 
inside the Christian conventicle. Here an accomplished 
theologian and psychologist seeks to explore the mystery 
of the Person of Christ as revealed to Christian experi- 
ence. The angle of approach to his theme is put thus :-— 
“We assume that the Christian experience, as here 
defined, involves living and personal surrender (to 
Christ). What must be said of the Christ, who has 
made such a surrender possible and triumphantly self- 
vindicating in its results? ’’ This echoes the hymn: 


“* The Love of Jesus, what it is, 
None but His loved ones knew.” 


But the argument passes from description of the first 
century Christians’ experience of Christ, to the re- 
peated experience of Christ made by Christians in all 
the succeeding generations, and from this religious 
testimony infers the divinity of Christ. Psychological 
scrutiny of that united experience is blended with a 
thorough knowledge of modern philosophy, but Jesus 
is ‘“‘above our heads,” for His experience “ passes 
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knowledge ”’ and bows the converted soul into worship. 
The book is notable not only for the profound and 
reverent attempt to penetrate into the ‘“‘ mystery of 
God, manifest in flesh,” but as an expression of the 
influence of the Oxford Group Movement—the leading 
religious event of the year—upon the theologian. In 
Christ there is “creative forgiveness,” and God’s 
revealing work is the central core of Christianity. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews’s book, like the previous one, 
deals with the Christian experience of the Saviour. 

ere we meet with the devotion of the lover whom 
Christ has won, and the intimate colloquies of the 
Beloved speaking through the Upper Room talks as 
given in John xiv-xvii. The religious spirit is dis- 
played before us with a singular purity and a marvellous 
range of interest. The genius for friendship which 
distinguishes Mr. Andrews is traced to the new, loving 
vision of mankind which has come to him “in the 
silence” of the “ inner chamber” where Christ has 
been revealed as living, bright Reality, 


“* More real to faith’s vision keen, 
Than any earthly object seen; 
More real, more intimately nigh, 
Than e’en the closest, earthly tie.” 


Apart from the intensity of religious experience 
which makes the book so valuable, there is a style that 
of itself can charm and convince, so transparent is it 
in its sincerity and gladsomeness. He avows that 


“The inward certainty of the spiritual presence of 
Christ in my own life cannot possibly be put down to 
imagination, for it has gone deeper into character itself 
and changed my whole nature. Without it I should be 
a different person to-day.” 


Dr. Garvie’s challenging title raises the question 
whether the spirit of Jesus Christ can create a soul 
within the vast corporate bodies, such as combines, 
nations and races, comparable with His power, as with 
Mr. Andrews’s and Professor Grensted’s themes, to 
“change” the nature of individuals. The complex 
factors operating in the worlds of industry, politics, 
and international relationships are acutely analysed, 
and the challenge they present to the chances to develop 
human beings to their best and highest estate is forcibly, 
even passionately stated. By contrast, the Christian 
ideal and the way the Christian conscience may be 
quickened, so that it may moralise and Christianise 
institutions, are effectively presented. The goal, then, 
of religion is seen to be “‘ a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 


With this article the review of 1933 concludes, but on subsequent pages will be found the usual ‘‘ Brief Chronicles ” 
of the month, which have become so widely discussed a feature of the monthly Bookman that I feel they should not 


be omitted from this larger and more general number. 


After the Brief Chronicles comes a Miscellany containing a short story by T. F. Powys, an article for 
travellers by Wyndham Lewis, a discussion of a Bronté problem by one of the greatest living authorities on the 
subject, a poet’s opinion of critics, a publisher’s opinion of booksellers, and many other matters. 


And, at this point, the Editor may retire. 
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‘Brief Chronicles: Art 


CHILDISHNESS ” 


THE BOOKMAN 


IN CONTEMPORARY ART 


By Geoffrey Grigson 


N exhibition of paintings by Mr. Victor Pasmore, 
which has just been held at the Cooling Galleries, 
exemplifies very well what has been one of the essentials 
of the art of our time. Whether good or bad in them- 


selves, there was about some of these paintings a naiveté | 


of vision, a simple, childlike and charming quality. 
This has been well called painting with the innocent 
eye; and it was just because the painter’s eye had 
become vicious and muddy instead of innocent, that 
painting sank so far into academic and popular dullness 
during the last century. Not only the outward but 
the inward eye must be innocent. Appearance must 


Seashore,”” by Victor Pasmore. 


must have influenced Klee powerfully, I imagine, as well 
as many others; and for his own purposes he has 
emphasised and strengthened his childlike vision, con- 
trolling it in a witty, intellectual manner. Deliberately 
Klee has remained the child-artist. Others, starting from 
much the same place, have retained the innocent eye, em- 
ploying it for ends farmore deeply and strongly emotional. 

The point I wish to make is this only—that recovery 
of the innocent eye, not just for its own sake, was 
essential if art was to recover from being an academic, 
imitative and distracting form of make-believe. The 
academic artist sees a cow and paints it as that cow. 


Exhibited at the Cooling Galleries. 


be innocently apprehended, as well as all that hides 
within appearance. This innocent quality belongs to 
much folk art and to primitive art (though the latter 
is usually more organically vital, produced more by 
the inner vision). 

In our time therefore painters, in rediscovering the 
need and value of imaginative innocence, have been 
much encouraged by studying those kinds of art which 
the intellectually superior, who feed on the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge, call “‘ uncivilised,’’ ‘‘ crude” or 
“childish.” The German, Paul Klee (whose first 
English exhibition opens in London on January 17th), 
has found self-encouragement in this way to an extreme 
degree. The deeper vitalities of primitive art, the direct 
charm of German folk-paintings, the clear colours and 
unfamiliar yet organic shapes found in much of the art 
of American Indians—these, among other elements, 
such as the influence of Matisse, have gone to the making 
of his own style and vision. The paintings of Rousseau 


The innocent artist sees a cow and paints it as cow, a 
cow shape which belongs to his picture. It may be a 
Jersey, a Red Devon or a Black Angus, but its colour 
only interests him, not as part of the verisimilitude 
of a landscape, but as an element in his picture. He 
has no interest in making the cow so cow-like that the 
farmer’s wife would be prepared to milk it; which 
would be dull, and in the intellectual sense truly childish. 
There can be no doubt that this recovery of clear vision 
answered a deep need of our time, and that it has been 
most valuable. 

It has not of course always taken, or at least, as I have 
said, preserved a childlike form. Rousseau and Matisse, 
or the conscious-child Klee and Picasso ard far apart 
from each other, though all have seen as innocently.* 


* What appears to be an independent and clinching develop- 
ment of the same inevitable type of vision can be seen in the 
delicious paintings of ‘Yasuo Kuniyoshi, a Japanese artist 
brought up in America. (See ‘‘ Yasuo Kuniyoshi,” by William 
faa (1922) and ‘‘ Modern American Painters,’’ by S. M. Kootz 

1930). 
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The greater artist has developed more the inward eye 
and sees to greater and grander purpose. The difference 
precisely is one between folk-art and primitive art. A 
Bavarian painting on glass, naively and freshly made by 
a peasant, is seen as fanciful, however charming it may 
be, beside a Bronze Age figurine or an Ivory Coast 
carving, into which the whole emotional activity of 
the worker has been forced. The social and the emotional 
conditions of the two arts are different. The “ savage” 
believes that such a work of his hands enjoys its own 
life—-a concept to which we in a different way can assent. 
For the European folk-artist and, to a great degree, for 
such a naive as Rousseau, art has become a by-product, 
not a whole product of the artist’s being. 

The mature artist, I repeat, must retain and yet go 
beyond his childlike vision. Thus in Poussin one could 
say that there is a childlike, that is an innocent apprehen- 
sion of the rhythmic way in which colours and forms 
relate to one another, most subtly developed and used for 
the most passionate and deep ends of the mature artist. 

All this has taken us very far, yet not so far as it may 
seem, from Mr. Victor Pasmore. Perhaps it is unfair 
that he should be used in this way as a peg, but his 
paintings do show both the innocent eye and the inno- 
cent eye growing older. When I first saw one of them— 
his name was then strange to me, and the picture hung 
in a Bloomsbury teashop—I was charmed by precisely 
that outer naiveté which I have attempted to describe. 
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It was a picture, as I remember it, of a steamer and a 
river, or rather of steamer and river innocently and 
sombrely painted in dark and intense colours; and i 
saw in it exactly the quality I should expect in the early 
work of a young, sensitive artist now beginning to paint. 
Much the same charm distinguishes the picture repro- 
duced with this article. It is far from a great picture ; 
it is very inferior to the records of the innocent eye of 
many folk-artists, of a Rousseau, a Campendonk, a 
Chagall or a Klee ; but it is an independent picture, an 
island, not depending upon the excitement of irrelevant 
associations in the onlooker. The painting in this way, 
and in its childlike representation, typifies the change 
which has healthily come over the arts, whatever the 
rank of the artist. And what is also typical is the degree 
to which it differs from Mr. Pasmore’s later pictures in 
the same exhibition. They belong evidently to a period 
of passage from what one might call Rousseauism to 
Picassoism, from outer to inner vision, from child to 
child-man. That Mr. Pasmore’s exhibition seems to 
me most disappointing after that first picture matters, 
if it is not mean to say so, more to Mr. Pasmore than to 
this article; at least Mr. Pasmore has begun in the 
only way in which a young English artist can begin. 
His naiveté, I imagine, was natural and inevitable. In 


‘that Mr. Pasmore belongs to his time; and we must 


wait to see whether this quality can be self-improved 
and valuably transformed. 


Brief Chronicles: Music 


JOSEF HOFFMANN AND THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
By Edward Crankshaw 


NE of the outstanding events of the past month 

has been the reappearance of Mr. Josef Hoff- 
mann, who played the Emperor Concerto at the first 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, and gave two recitals—one 
in Mr. Van Wyck’s admirable Tuesday series at the 
Queen’s Hall; the other at his no less admirable 
“Master Pianist” series at the Grotrian Hall. Hoff- 
mann is certainly a master pianist; but the precise 
extent of his mastery is not easy to determine. There is 
no denying that his technique is beyond reproach, nor 
that for nine-tenths of the time that technique is placed 
unreservedly at the disposal of the composer. But I had 
moments of uneasiness. There was his left hand for 
example: a unique left hand, which produces astonish- 
ing tone—but did it obtrude unduly? I am inclined 
to think that the fault was not with Mr. Hoffmann but 
in the ears of his audience; such loveliness of tone in 
the left-hand passages has so rarely if ever been heard 
that one’s attention was over-attracted to the sheer 
mechanics of it, as it is to the sheer virtuosity of 
the players when one hears a first-class Continental 
orchestra for the first time. The idea of this player 
showing off his left hand is incompatible with his general 
self-effacement in the Beethoven, Brahms and Chopin 
sonatas ; yet on the other hand it would not be incon- 
sistent with his playing of the little Chopin pieces as 
encores. Everything here pointed to the virtuoso 


perverting the composer to his own tawdry ends. He 
reeled off half a dozen pieces like a Brock’s benefit, play- 
ing the right hand of the waltz in D flat in thirds. Yet 
one could not help feeling that what in another pianist 
would have pointed to an irrevocable lapse of artistry, 
in Hoffmann was merely a lapse of manners. Having 
received moderate applause for three long, difficult and 
splendidly thought out sonatas (two sonatas to be 
accurate, and Brahms’s Handel Variations), he lapsed 
into comparative trifles and brought the house down. 
And for an artist to have his real work received tepidly 
and his relaxations with rapturous shouts, must be a 
galling business. The Chopin in thirds, I think, was 
not merely a vulgar display of dexterity, but a con- 
temptuous expression of heartfelt disgust with his audi- 
ence. Mr. Hofimann should not have brought Chopin 
into it; but with his contempt (if indeed it was con- 
tempt) one can wholeheartedly sympathise. 

At any rate he is a pianist in a million and, giving him 
the benefit of the doubt, a rare artist. There were 
moments in his playing of Beethoven when he seemed 
to do precisely the wrong thing, yet in the next breath 
contrive to fit them into his general scheme. For 
instance he took the arietta of Opus 111 at what seemed 
to me a breakneck pace; that is to say it was a shade 
faster than I expected, and the miss was as good as a 
mile. Yet in the ensuing variations he built so surely 
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Josef Hoffmann. 


and exactly on this questionable foundation that, in 
retrospect, his reading of the avrietta seemed right and 
inevitable. Actually it was not inevitable, as anyone 
who has heard Schnabel play it will know ;_ but the very 
fact that Hoffmann made it seem so, proved that his 
reading was carefully and conscientiously thought out, 
and raised by intuition to a plane of high artistry. 
Another outstanding event was an unusual perform- 
ance of the Brahms B flat concerto by Miss Myra Hess. 
I say unusual because Miss Hess’s performance avoided 
everything which one has come to expect as a matter 
of course from concert pianists. Those who prefer 
amateur music-making to professional, who feel that a 
too great manual dexterity is liable to drown the com- 
poser’s utterance in facile virtuosity, should make a 
point of hearing Miss Hess in this concerto. It was an 
unforgettable experience, and gave the direct lie to the 
contention that the classics can offer us nothing new. 
Whatever else one may have thought of this performance, 
there is no denying the pianist’s boldness in doing what 
she did. I, rather dazed and professionally anxious to 
see what happened, sat through all four movements ; 
but words are inadequate to describe what actually 
did happen. The same concert included Schubert’s 
Symphony in C, with Sir Hamilton Harty at his best. 
Public support of the L.S.O. concerts is rather shockingly 
absent. Admittedly there are two other orchestras 
now performing weekly in London, one __ infinitely 
superior, one capable of being a great deal superior, and 
admittedly the L.S.O. badly wants spring-cleaning ; 
but the fact remains that it cannot purchase new blood 
without money ; and it is up to the public to supply 
that money. Sir Hamilton Harty is obviously working 
like a Trojan on very shaky material, and he deserves all 
the support that London can give him ; the orchestra too 
has awakened from its age-long torpor and is working hard 
to make the best of itself. Only the public does nothing. 
The B.B.C. concerts, on the other hand, are very well 
attended ; and here we have a potentially first-class 
orchestra going rapidly downhill. It cannot be said 
too often or too emphatically that this orchestra is 
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being driven to death ; to employ it as the B.B.C. arc 
now employing it is like setting a racehorse to pull a dray. 
It may be argued that the Continental opera orchestras, 
such as the Vienna Philharmonic, have to play every 
night for ten months of every year; but the answer 
is that they donot. The Vienna Philharmonic consists 
of about a hundred and ten players, but rarely are 
more than eighty of these used simultaneously ; often 
the figure is nearer sixty and sometimes less than that. 
Which means that somebody is having a rest every 
time. The B.B.C. orchestra, on the other hand, is 
divided into various sections, perpetually playing in the 
studios and at the Proms. and so on, and then every 
Wednesday there is a grand gala night with the whole 
turn-out of a hundred and twenty players cramming the 
platform. It is more a matter of rehearsals than of 
performances. The rehearsals required for a series of 
concerts, with a different programme every time, are 
of necessity far more numerous than those required 
of an opera orchestra which plays the same limited 
repertory year in, year out. And the most stupid part 
of it is that there is no point in using the whole orchestra 
every Wednesday. 

One is grateful to the B.B.C. for establishing a corps 
of a hundred and twenty players ; but the result when 
they play at once is too much of a good thing. Except 
in a very few works an orchestra of eighty is amply 
sufficient. Asitisnowa B.B.C. symphony concert is far 
too much like a massed bands rally at the Crystal Palace. 

At the first concert Dr. Boult gave a good perform- 
ance of Elgar’s Second Symphony, and a funereal one of 
the “‘ Carnaval Romain ”’ overture. At the second, with 
the orchestra failing noticeably, he surpassed himself 
in the last movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 
Dr. Boult, in many ways so admirable a conductor, is 
not at his best in accompanying concerto players. That 
weakness was apparent when Hoffmann played the 
Emperor Concerto at the opening concert. Hoffmann 
had his own ideas about the music, and they were not 
Dr. Boult’s. Nor were they mine; but that is neither 
here nor there. It is surely the conductor’s job, faute 
de mieux, to comply with the soloist, and this Dr. Boult 
refuses to do. One admires his artistic integrity, but 
a conductor playing with a solo instrumentalist must 
put his conscience in his pocket. This particular 
performance sounded like Dr. Boult giving a patient 
lesson in musical appreciation to Mr. Hoffmann, and 
Mr. Hoffmann in his turn, and when he got the chance, 
instructing Dr. Boult. It was all very edifying, but it 
should have been confined to rehearsals. 

Unfortunately this number of THE Bookman (it being 
Christmas time) goes to press too early for any reference 
to Beecham’s second concert ; but before the next issue 
there will have been several promising evenings to report 
at length. Rudolf Serkin, who has already given his 
first recital and proved himself once more a pianist with 
a magnificent present and a tremendous future, must 
also be dealt with in detail. Meanwhile on December 14th 


_ Beecham has a fine programme, including Delius’s Third 


Symphony ; on December 13th Adrian Boult is con- 
ducting Bethoven’s “‘ Missa Solemnis,”’ and should do 
it very well; and on December oth and 16th Orlott 
gives the last of his Chopin recitals at the Wigmore Hall. 
None of these things should be missed. 
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By KENNETH MARTIN, 


This sculptor has just published ‘‘ Modelling 
and Sculpture in the Making,’ an illustration 
from which appears in the Supplement. 


SARGEANT JAGGER, A.R.A., 
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THE BALLET PROVOKES REFLECTIONS 
By Aubrey Menon 


HERE appears to be a widespread misunder- 
standing that the ladies and gentlemen who 
have been dancing at the Alhambra during the past 
summer are in some way connected with the activities 
which I have briefly to chronicle. I have no wish to 
appear discourteous to such an accomplished body of 
artists, but they really have no more to do with the 
theatre than the tripe bar which Mr. Lawrence Wright 
will shortly establish in the Prince’s Theatre for 
the entertainment of his patrons. I am credibly in- 
formed that Lancashire theatre-goers have a highly 
developed taste for the consumption of tripe in the 
intervals of their dramas; I have observed with my 
own eyes that London theatre-goers have a scarcely 
less developed taste for watching athletic young men 
and women perform effortless gymnastics to the music 
of dead and unsuspecting composers. I further con- 
clude that the great majority of persons prefer (with my 
sympathies) to do the dancing themselves to music 
of their own selection. I am profoundly impressed by 
the ingenuity which people display in using their leisure 
time (that symbol of their high civilisation), but from 
the point of view of the theatre it is obvious to me that 
all three diversions are equally and impartially irrelevant. 
Hollywood however disagrees. After some years of 
predicting the entire supersession of the theatre by the 
superior emotional power of the screen (or more ac- 
curately of its publicity agents), after as many years of 
filming stage plays in a manner which I can only conclude 
was a calculated satire on its rival, after buying up so 
many playhouses that we have had to build new and 
very much better ones to house the still surviving 
theatre, after bribing every stage actor of promise to 
make films at fantastic salaries, and thus subsidising the 
theatre more munificently than any government could 
have done, Hollywood has at last agreed that the theatre 
still has a future. Mainly, it thinks, in the ballet.* 

Now since members of the less carefully educated 
classes render themselves socially harmless by reading 
specially designed literature of the escapist variety, one 
must, in fairness, admit that the Russian Ballet is 
probably of a higher moral tone than certain popular 
authors. But why escape? Why solve intricate patterns 
of lines and colours which we call pictures ? why take the 
trouble to follow out the evolutions of a ballet dancer ? 
why track down the form of a symphony or the con- 
struction of a lyric? why elevate this jigsaw puzzle 
business into something on a level with the highest of 
human activities ? 

There is a profound desire to satisfy the esthetic im- 
pulse in every human animal of whatever age. I think 
it is a part of a good education to provide the child with 
means of doing this at every stage of its development, so 
that when it is an incomprehending infant with no 
interests unconnected with its belly, it shall have 
irrelevant and purposeless things to do, such as making 
mud-pies and making patterns. If it grows mentally 
older (so few, I regretfully observe, ever do), it can have 
much more difficult things to perform, such as looking 


at pictures or listening to a complicated piece of music. 
It will find a glowing delight in puzzling the thing out, 
and in making new ones to entertain its fellows. But 
when it grows into something more complete, it will 
begin to have a more vivid interest in things around it, 
and those things and the problems they involve will 
occupy every moment of its thinking day. J. W. N. 
Sullivan, in his “‘ Limitations of Science,’”’ has shown that 
the apparatus we must provide for it is, conveniently, 
scientific or philosophical research. 

I believe that J. W. N. Sullivan is right when he makes 
the esthetic impulse a prime factor in scientific work ; 
but it seems absurdly wrong to me that he should go 
on to place artistic activities on a level with the work 
of such men as Newton and Max Planck. But for 
centuries during which scientific or any other think- 
ing was rare, the desire to have things ordered and 
comprehensible and related, instead of a chaotic jumble 
of odds and ends which have to be painfully taken 
one by one before they can be even cognised, had to be 
satisfied by such complicated contraptions as paintings 
and designs, which see spurious relationships in the 
external world in much the same muddle-headed 
manner as the savage saw spirits in the fields and the 
trees. We are slowly learning that there are other and 
more connected ways of making things comprehensible. 
As Sullivan says, the scientific attitude is the rarest and 
most unpopular in the world to-day ; and the artistic is 
perhaps the most common. But we are growing up. 

The place of the theatre in this growing-up is that 
it can and must deal in reasonable matters ; it can talk. 
It will most certainly be superseded by the cinema and 
its close-ups of passion and social putrefaction if the 
theatre does not exercise its right to be intelligent. 
And the esthetic delight one will get from an intelli- 
gent play talking rationally about a rationally consider- 
able subject will be exactly paralleled by the delight 
which the mathematician receives from a demonstration 
which convinces with the greatest economy of means ; 
which pulls into a whole things which were before scat- 
tered and unrelated ; and which performs these things 
with an inevitability and logicality which distinguishes it 
from the half-formed theories which have preceded it. 

The theatre which will survive the film stars is one 
which will care no more about patterning than the 
mathematician cares about the abacus; it will house 
plays which are demonstrations of things which will 
have been demonstrated in pamphlets and books and 
textbooks ; but because it can conjure up reality by its 
symbols, and underline and emphasise by means of 
its actors and producers, the theatre will demonstrate 
these things more clearly and more forcibly. When a 
politician wished to catch the ear of the country in its 
most attentive mood, he used to get himself elected to 
the House of Commons ; to-day he languishes or buys 
shares ina newspaper. To-morrow he will be trying to 
buy a theatre, if the clergymen and the geneticists and 
the doctors and the engineers have not bought them all 
up before him. 
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It is no argument against this view to say that artistic 
activity in the pure sense is as old as the cave man and 
has persisted through the ages. There was a time when 
men found it impossible to conceive a world in which 
every action was not made under the control and with 
the permission of a church; and it is significant that 
Sir Thomas More, who foresaw so much, entirely failed 
to foresee any change in the ways of thought in this 
particular respect. Whenever anything of any import- 
ance has happened to us, we have either foreseen the 
Universe tumbling about our ears, or else completely 
ignored the whole matter. More often we ignore it. It is 
therefore conceivable that we may grow out of our pretty 
toys and ingenious puzzles as imperceptibly as we grow 
out of dolls and teddy-bears. To-day this viewof a world 
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without its artists and its ballets,* without ‘‘ human 
patterns irresistible to watch,” is a dull and pedantic one. 
But there was a time when writing was a fearful bore 
and it was left to the lower orders. The lower orders 
took their chance, and became the dominant middle 
class before their superiors had done turning the leaves 
of books to look at the pictures. I think that this bore 
of an intelligent theatre is now being left to the people 
whose taste is so lacking that they cannot appreciate 
the finer things of life. Once again they are taking the 
opportunity. They will have taken it to the full in 
that land so impossibly lacking in Refinement and 
Good Taste, the U.S.S.R., if ever they are allowed 
to think. 


* Alistair Cooke in ‘‘ Hollywood Prospect.” 


Brief Chronicles: Films 


“DON QUIXOTE” AND SOME COMEDIES 
By Charles Davy 


HIS year December 25th is a Monday, so a number 
of films will be generally released on Christmas 
Day. But to film-goers this coincidence will not be 
visibly evident. The best of the Christmas Day releases 
is “‘ Don Quixote,”’ with Pabst directing Chaliapine in 
his first talkie part. Since I wrote at length about this 
picture when it was 
pre-released in 
London, I will not 
say much more now. 
Pabst, who may not 
have had a quite free 
hand, has treated 
Cervantes in a 
curiously uncertain 
style. The language 
and the character- 
drawing are touched 
with modern sophis- 
tication ; the settings, 
often decorative in 
themselves, are in the 
tradition of stage 
medievalism. And 
through it all 
strides the gigantic 
figure of Chaliapine ; 
his lean and hungry 
knight escapes altogether from the theatrical frame- 
work that surrounds him and seems often to be 
acting in self-created solitude. It is a wonderful per- 
formance, emphatically worth seeing for its own sake ; 
and the film, a United Artists release, has also some 
excellent photography, particularly of winding roads 
and rocky hill-sides under a sweep of cloud and sky. 

Of the other Christmas Day releases, ‘‘ Heads We Go” 
presents Constance Cummings in a mildly amusing story 
about a mannequin who during a holiday at Deauville 
is mistaken for a famous film star, with Frank Lawton 
as a wealthy young man of mysterious antecedents and 
stranger habits. Since playing in this picture for 
British International at Elstree, Miss Cummings has 


George Robey as Sancho Panza. 
From “ Don Quixote,” as United Artists Film. 


married Benn Levy, the playwright, and has returned 
to Hollywood with a profitable new American contract 
in her pocket. She has never had so good a part as 
that of the heroine in Harold Lloyd’s “ Movie Crazy,”’ 
which first made her name, but she has genuine talent, 
and it is a pity that she was able to bestow it on British 
studios for so short a 
time. 

In “Heads We 
Go” she is clever and 
versatile, and she has 
good support from 
Frank Lawton and 
Binnie Barnes, and 
the story is quite 
neatly contrived—but 
the general effect is 
somehow a little 
embarrassing. The 
characters are apt to 
seem so serious when 
they are foolish, so 
foolish when they are 
serious. 

In “This is the 
Life,” released by 
British Lion on the 
same date, a robuster 
style of humour prevails, with Gordon Harker and 
Binnie Hale as a Cockney couple who invade high 
society. Nothing very new here, but the film is 
fluently done and the acting competent, with Gordon 
Harker scoring heavily as usual and Binnie Hale making 
a successful screen debut. 

Among the remaining Christmas Day releases are 
“The Story of Temple Drake ’’—Miriam Hopkins in a 
clever but sordid sex melodrama, considerably cut by 
the Censor; and “ Melody Cruise ’’ (Radio)—a fairly 
entertaining girl-and-music show on the well-worn 
theme of the success that comes at last to a young jazz 
composer with a sweetheart who believes in him. 

There are various practical reasons for this neglect 
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This fifteen-year-old dancer has been one 
of the successes of the Russian Ballet 
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of the Christmas season by the film trade. A film is 
first pre-released, usually in London ; later on, perhaps 
three or six months later, it is generally released. Hence 
no film can easily be made for showing only at one 
particular time of the year. Also, a Christmas film 
suggests a religious subject or a story for children, and 


_ either alternative is apt to mean a limited audience. 


I think that very delightful films could be made, 
capable of appealing both to adults and to children, on 
themes drawn from old fairy tales and folk-lore ; that 
charming old German silent film, “‘ Cinderella,” directed 
by Ludwig Berger, was an example of what can be 
done in this field. But it is a field rather remote from 
the usual preoccupations of commercial film pro- 
duction ; and I am not sure what results might follow 
if Hollywood or Elstree were suddenly to become 
interested in Christmas subjects. We may at any rate 
feel grateful that Mr. Cecil B. de Mille, when he set out 
to make ‘‘ King of Kings,” did not think it necessary to 
treat the Nativity legends. His picture began, if I 
remember rightly, with a scene showing Mary Magdalene 
in a chariot drawn by leopards. 

Now I must turn from this digression to the other 
December releases. Among the films to be seen on 
December 4th are ‘‘ Facing the Music’ (Wardour)—a 
more than usually lively and effective farce-comedy, 
with Stanley Lupino ; and “ The Only Girl ”—the last 
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picture made for Ufa by Lilian Harvey before she went 
to Hollywood. It is a court musical romance, set in the 
Germany of perhaps a century ago—all quite familiar 
but well done, with Charles Boyer as the Duke. ‘“‘ Storm 
at Daybreak,” released by M.G.M. on the same date, 
presents Walter Huston and Kay Francis in a picturesque 
but unconvincingly romantic story about war-time race 
animosities in the Balkans following the Serajevo 
murder. 

On December 11th Robert Montgomery and Ann 
Harding will appear in “‘ When Ladies Meet ’’—a 
moderately entertaining version of the play by Rachel 
Crothers recently seen in London; and there is some 
wildly ingenious comedy in Paramount’s “ International 
House ’—an odd mixture of television, chorus dancing, 
and knockabout adventure. But I would call attention 
more particularly to ‘‘ Doss House,” a British film made 
at the Sound City studios at Shepperton. In spite of 
its crudity and weak story, it does represent a creditable 
experiment with social actualities. 

The best of the December 18 releases is ‘‘ Clear All 
Wires ” (M.G.M.)—Lee Tracy in another play adaptation 
but a very amusing one. As an imaginative American 
newspaper correspondent in Moscow, Tracy is at his 
best ; and as a quick-fire entertainment full of neat 
satire and unexpected incidents this film is perhaps the 
safest recommendation of the month. 


Brief Chronicles: Broadcasting 


FREEDOM FOR THE B.B.C. 
By C. Henry Warren 


HOSE listeners who tuned in to the German 
stations during the preparations for the elections, 
and heard how uncompromisingly broadcasting had 
been converted in that country to political use, must 
sometimes have wondered whether such a state of 
affairs could ever obtain in this country. It would seem 
impossible ; and yet——-? When a country is in a 
state of war (and that is the only name which can 
possibly be applied to the conditions prevailing in 
Germany since the revolution) obviously broadcasting 
is going to be one of the very first instruments seized 
upon by the government in power to justify its action 
and to stir the people into the necessary patriotic 
fervour. And what a superb instrument it is for such 
a purpose! When the government, carefully choosing 
its spokesmen, can insinuate its voice into almost every 
home in the country, how should it not succeed ? 
What earthly chance have the more intelligent members 
of the community against such a vast, persuasive, all- 
pervading force ? 

It is precisely this possibility, in all its various degrees, 
which makes broadcasting so inherently dangerous. 
All very fine for us to be sitting by our firesides now and 
listening to chamber-music and symphony concerts and 
comedians and silver-voiced announcers: well may we 
be grateful for the wireless. But how if one day all 
this music is blown sky-high and the comedians give 
place to vivid commentaries from the battle-fields (if 


there are such things in the next war) and instead of the 
adorable silver-voiced announcers trumpeting aides-de- 
camp usher to the microphone the newly appointed 
Director in Chief of Broadcast Military Propaganda ! 
Fantastic? Very likely; but anyway the fantasy 
contains a possibility we should do well not to ignore. 
“Nation shall speak peace unto nation.’’ So runs 
the motto of the B.B.C. ; and it must be confessed that, 
all things considered, the motto is fairly well lived up to. 
Of course there have been lapses—all too many, some 
would perhaps say, cynically reflecting upon those 
far-off days of the General Strike. But the very 
existence of the motto is like a challenge. It is as if the 
B.B.C., even at its inception, dared to proclaim abroad 
its conviction that, whatever might happen in other 
countries, England at least would never abuse its privi- 
lege as one of the rulers of the etherial domains. And 
so far it has lived up to that conviction surprisingly. 
But there are powers even mightier than the B.B.C. 
Consider the recent case of Mr. Vernon Bartlett. I am 
not here concerned with the rightness or wrongness of 
his views when he made his historical broadcast on the 
night of Germany’s eventful decision to quit the League 
of Nations. The point is that his views were con- 
siderably in opposition to those of the British Govern- 
ment, and yet he was allowed to broadcast them. Ata 
time when, with their usual lack of logic, the newspapers 
were trying to bully us into believing that Germany was 
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heading straight for war, that she was a menace to 
Europe and that it was England’s plain duty to arm to 
the teeth by way of necessary precaution, Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett was allowed to come to the microphone and tell 
millions of listeners that things were not quite like this 
in fact, that anyhow if England were in Germany’s 
position she would probably be behaving in precisely 
the same way and that we might usefully “‘ swallow a 
little of our pride and make another attempt to under- 
stand and to meet the German point of view.” No 
wonder the newspapers sensationalised the broadcast 
next day. But, despite the fuss in the papers and 
despite the fact that Mr. Bartlett made a tactful pre- 
tence of apology in his next broadcast, I am told that 
his huge mail contained far more commendation than 
abuse. 

To that degree therefore the B.B.C. was justified in its 
daring ; but will it be allowed to dare as much in the 
future? That is my fear. I write these notes before 
the threatened questions have been put to the House 
concerning Mr. Bartlett’s broadcast but even the 
announcement of those questions seems to me ominous. 
By its charter the B.B.C. remains separate from, though 
somewhat under the wing of, the Government: it is 
therefore able, at least in theory, to frame its policy 
irrespective of the aims of that Government. But 
very soon the B.B.C.’s charter is due for reconsideration 
and the rumblings in Parliament to-day are indicative 
of a desire in certain quarters to revise—if not altogether 
to abolish—that charter. If it were to be abolished 
what would be the result? It could only be one thing : 
the total extinction of that freedom which, constrained 
as some of us may think it to be, is the saving grace of 
the B.B.C. 

Miss Matheson, one-time Talks Director, recently 
made the following statement: “To dictatorship 
broadcasting offers a weapon readily available for war : 
to a free people it offers an instrument equally apt for 
peace, provided that there is that fortunate divorce 
from Government which is expressed in the charter of 
the B.B.C. and provided that broadcasters are en* 
couraged to keep alive, through many channels, that 
human and informal contact with the widest public 
which is the essence of good broadcasting.’”’ And no 
one who has at heart the cause of “ good broadcasting ”’ 
can fail to be concerned lest the B.B.C. should 
lose its charter and thereby its freedom to voice 
such unofficial and salutary points of view as 
those of Mr. Vernon Bartlett. If ever that day 
should come when the B.B.C. is compelled to change 
its motto we can all say good-bye to freedom and 
prepare to welcome the dawn of a really robot-minded 
nation. 

And so from what may be to what is. The revival 
of Lance Sieveking’s “ Kaleidoscope’? and Tyrone 
Guthrie’s “ The Flowers are not for you to Pick,” among 
the feature series of “‘ Twelve Plays for Broadcasting,” 
inevitably invited renewed speculation as to the possi- 
bilities of this new and difficult art-form. Good plays 


make good reading—but that is not to say they neces- 
sarily make good listening. Considered as a play 
“‘ Kaleidoscope ’’ is indeed poor material—but it makes 
effective listening because it was written expressly for 
the exploitation of the microphone. Its author calls it 
“A Rhythm ” and its chief feature is the kaleidoscopic 
use of multiple studios, music and poetry being employed 
as protagonists and the general effect being very similar 
to the stage expressionist plays fathered by Georg 
Kaiser and Ernst Toller. That it is rather precious 
(I mean that for its proper appreciation it depends upon 
the listener’s ability for instance to associate certain 
extracts of music with certain definite emotions) is not 
necessarily against it; but what is against it, I think, 
is the obvious and severe limitations of such a method. 
The play was first broadcast five years ago when radio 
drama was certainly in its infancy; and it is symp- 
tomatic that the method, although it has been utilised 
frequently in moderated form since, has never produced 
any startlingly successful imitations. Effects have 
become more efficient; and studio arrangements in 
Broadcasting House are so highly developed that they 
offer the dramatist unlimited opportunity, should he 
desire it, for multiple use ; but the fact remains that, 
since “ Kaleidoscope,’’ complexity in radio drama has 
more and more given way to simplicity. That I am sure 
is as it should be. We are no longer interested in the 
exploitation of broadcasting as a new toy and experi- 
ments in radio drama can no longer hold our interest as 
such. Our first demand of a wireless play to-day is that 
it should be adequate in content : form is a matter for 
the concern of the experts at the B.B.C.—and if, after 
ten years of experimenting, they have not yet found 
perfection we need not be impatient. By turning their 
backs on the complexities of such plays as “ Kaleido- 
scope ”’ they are at least now facing in the right direction. 

Finally, I cannot let the month go by without com- 
menting on the bad taste which was the key-note of the 
recent song-recital by Herr Richard Tauber. It is 
beside the point that anyway I do not like Herr Tauber’s 
particularly saccharine brand of singing. I had been 
told that, whatever he may be like on the stage, he has 
few equals as a Schubert singer on the platform ; and so, 
unbelieving but hopeful, I tuned in to his recital. If 1 
came prepared to scoff I certainly remained to jeer. 
But the bad taste was not all on the part of Herr Tauber. 
The B.B.C. had conceived the idea of “ staging ”’ their 
star against a background of orchestral extracts from 
his popular successes. Had he been all three of the 
Marx Brothers rolled into one he could not have been 
announced more aptly. Andon Sunday, too! I heard 
rumours sometime ago that a move was to be made 
towards gingering up the broadcast concerts, the idea 
being apparently that music needs a showman. Well, 
the showman had certainly got in on the Tauber ramp. 
Very likely Monday’s mail was full of hearty con- 
gratulations, but all the same I refuse to believe I was 
the only listener who switched over to another wave- 
length in disgust. 
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JANE MOLLET’S BOX 
By T. F. Powys 


ANE MOLLET’S box was covered with sea-shells, 
and was large enough to keep everything inside 
it that Jane valued. Her box came to her unexpectedly. 
It was given to her on her fifth birthday by Mr. Gasser, 
the chapel minister. 
Every event is a miracle, and had Mr. Gasser not 
wished to buy a second-hand clock, that he had seen 
in the shop where Jane’s box was, she would never 


Gabriel Aitken. 
“It was given to her on her fifth birthday.” 


have had it. The clock would not go, and Mr. Gasser, 
not liking to disappoint Mrs. Brown, the shopwoman, 
bought the box instead. When he was in the street 
again he met Jane, and gave her the box. 

Jane was a religious baby, because her mother cleaned 
the chapel, but her religion one day, when she was a 
year old, nearly deprived her of life. She crawled up 
the pulpit steps, and then, as if she were disappointed 
with what she found there, rolled down them again. 

When Jane was seven years old she would help on 
Sundays to take the hymn-books out of a large box— 
that had no shells and only worm-holes upon it—and 
place them in the pews before the service commenced. 

Mrs. Mollet—Jane’s mother—had done as much for 
the chapel as any chapel could expect of a woman. 
She had brushed and dusted there as a young girl, and 
had never permitted Jane’s father, in the days of their 
courtship, to help her even to clean the windows. The 
gossips supposed that she was afraid that, if honest 
Tom saw her with her sleeves turned up, holding a 
broom to reach the cobwebs, while she stood on a pew, 
he might have wished to behave a little too lovingly. 
And so Tom used to loll upon the chapel wall and 


wonder if the church-cleaner would be so particular, 
and also try to guess what seed Mr. Gasser was planting 
so carefully in his garden... . 

As soon as Jane could toddle, and knew a little how 
a small baby ought to behave itself, Mrs. Mollet took 
her to the Manse to see Mr. Gasser’s picture. 

Mr. Gasser had not possessed his picture long; he 
had bought it soon after the death of his wife, at the 
same queer little shop that Jane’s box came from— 
the place being more like a tunnel than a shop, that 
went deeper and deeper into the ground. 

When a sad loss is sustained by a human creature, 
he knows not where to turn for comfort, and will often 
take what he can see, whether good or ill. Mr. Gasser 
saw his picture. 

The picture was a large painting that took up all 
one side of Mr. Gasser’s study. It showed St. Peter 
wearing a wonderful rolling garment that looked like 
the waves of the sea, which enveloped the saint as 
though he were a suet pudding. But there he was plain 
enough, with his great beard, while in the background, 
looking a little ominous and unfriendly, was a cross 
under a dark mountain. Whether the cross was 
St. Peter’s or our Saviour’s Mr. Gasser could never 
determine. 

Jane first saw the picture upon Mr. Gasser’s knees, 
where he held her very contentedly, and stroked her 
hair and sighed, for he had never had a child. 

When Jane grew older and Mr. Gasser had no sermon 
to write, and was but reading a few lines from “‘ The 
Task,” he would invite her in from the kitchen—where 
she would often be with her mother—and show her 
his picture, pointing out the keys which St. Peter 
held, which he said opened the gates of Heaven. 

Though he had loved his wife as much as any man 
could love a woman, yet he did not sorrow foolishly 
for her, but rather worked the harder for her loss, and 
brought to many the happiness that he lacked. 

“ Look,” he would say to little Jane, taking her on 
his knees after a busy day, “ he holds the keys to open 
the twelve gates to the blessed. Each gate is a Pearl.” 

Jane looked at St. Peter curiously, and shook her 
curls. “Which one did he open for Mrs. Gasser?” 
she asked. 

“Every gate in Heaven was opened to receive her,” 
replied Mr. Gasser, and he repeated Milton’s sonnet 
on his deceased wife. 

“It was a pity you woke up,” said Jane, “ but 
perhaps you were frightened . . .” 

Five years after he- had bought his picture, a sad 
change came to Mr. Gasser. He awoke one morning— 
it was about the time of year when the first cuckoo calls 
—and knew himself to be damned. No one knew how 
he came to believe this with such terrible certainty, 
but believe it he did. The chief elder thought that 
too much poetry was to blame, but Mrs. Dady, the 
elder’s wife, put the trouble down to a different cause. 
“Had Mr. Gasser only married again, as I advised 
him,” she said briskly, ‘he would have had better 
things to think of than Hell and devils.” 
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And now Mr. Gasser’s 
picture turned out to be a 
sad thing for him, and 
whenever he went by the 
keys, he turned his head 
so that he might not see 
them. 

It was a month or two 
before Mr. Gasser’s trouble 
came that Mrs. Mollet 
suffered from her legs so 
‘that she could not work 
as she used to do, and 
Jane took her place in 
waiting upon Mr. Gasser. 
Mr. Gasser was happy 
enough when Jane first 
came, for the child was a 
merry imp to watch, and 
she would sweep and clean 
with such vigour that, 
one Sunday morning, Mr. 
Gasser had to look for his 
sermon in the road. 

She had a little sharp 
knock that said plainly 
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“IT best go and see Mr. 
Vardy,” said Jane with 
a determination. 
Jane took an old pair 
of shoes to be patched. 

“Be folk burnt in 
Hell?” she asked, after 
she had explained that 
she did not want a new 
sole but only pieces put 
on. 

“No,” replied Mr. 
Vardy, looking at the 
shoes with glasses 
upon his forehead—for he 
only used them when he 
worked. “No, Jane, 
there’s no Hell to burn 
them in—more’s the 
pity.” 

“But there be a 
Heaven,” observed Jane, 
“ to be got into with they 
keys, if they be the right 
ones?” 

Mr. Vardy shrugged his 


enough : “ Let me in at 
once, please.’”” Then she 
would set to work and 
lay Mr. Gasser’s tea in a matron-like manner, knowing 
just how he liked his toast done, and which tea- 
pot he preferred—which, curiously enough, happened 
to be the one his wife had always disliked. 

Jane was almost the first to discover that there was 
something wrong with Mr. Gasser. She had run in 
after school to prepare his tea, and when she had laid 
the cloth in the study, she thought there was something 
queer about the room. 

She brought in the tray, which she always carried 
with the greatest care because of the teapot; and 
then, after she had set it down—wishing for a little 
praise from someone—she looked at St. Peter. 

He was there with his great mantle of folds, but 
before the keys a small fire-screen had been set. 

“Perhaps,”’ thought Jane, “the screen had fallen 
down, and Mr. Gasser, being a man, had put it in the 
wrong place.”’ 

She lifted the screen; only Mr. Gasser, who was 
reading the Bible, looked at her. 

“Let the screen stay, Jane,” he said. “I cannot 
bear the sight of those keys that will never open a 
Heavenly gate for me.” 

“ Perhaps they are the wrong ones,”’ cried Jane hope- 
fully, but seeing Mr. Gasser shake his head very sadly, 
she hurried out for the toast that waited on the rack 
above the kitchen fire. ; 

It was quite impossible for any of his own flock to say 
boldly to Mr. Gasser that he was not damned. He would 
only have smiled and refuted them out of the scriptures. 

“Ah!” observed Mr. Tom Mollet one evening at 
supper, “ ’tis a pity Mr. Gasser don’t give all religions to 
the devil instead of ’imself, same as Mr. Vardy do.” 

Mr. Vardy was the village cobbler. He was also a 
follower of M. Voltaire. 
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“* She turned and held out the box.’’ 


shoulders. 

matter, 
Gasser do think ’e be damned.” 

“His shoes won’t wear out the quicker for thinking 
so,” replied Mr. Vardy. 

“°E do want to see Mrs. Gasser, who be in Heaven,” 
remarked Jane. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Vardy. 

Mr. Vardy looked curiously at Jane. 
those keys you talk about ? ”’ he asked her. 

“St. Peter’s,” said Jane. 

“They are only for show,” observed Mr. Vardy, “ and 
I don’t suppose they are the only keys in the world. 
Have you anything at home that you love?” 

““T have my box,” replied Jane. 

““Sometimes,”’ observed Mr. Vardy, ‘‘ one gives away 
what one loves—it has been done, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Jane. 

“ Now go,” said Mr. Vardy. 

Jane walked home thoughtfully. She had only one 
man to outwit, and that was St. Peter. 

The next Saturday Jane went to Weyminster with 
Mr. Balliboy. She visited all the ironmongers in the 
town. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Balliboy to his friend George, 
“maiden be up to something.” 

“Yes,’’ answered George ; taint no use God 
Almighty damning poor folks if Jane do hear of it.”’ 

Mr. Balliboy entered the ‘‘ Rod and Puss.” .. . 

Every evening Mr. Gasser would chop sticks in his 
woodshed. And every evening his thoughts were 
brought nearer to a rope that was suspended from a 
nail in the wall. 

One evening he thought that something broke inside 
him when he went to the shed. Why, then, should he 
wait his damnation? his own end was nothing to 
that fear. He was an old man; it couldn’t take long. 
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Only that morning he had read of a suicide whose hat 
was safe upon his head when he was found hanged. 

But he wouldn’t let Jane find him; he would cut 
the sticks first and place them in the kitchen. He had 
just done so and returned to the shed, when he heard 
Jane’s knock at the back-door. 

He would see what she wanted first. 

Coming from the shed, Mr. Gasser was unexpected 
by Jane. She stood by the door with her box, covered 
with pink and blue, white and golden shells. She 
looked a little pale and anxious, as though the getting 
Mr. Gasser into Heaven were not as easy a matter as 
some might think. Hearing his footsteps, she turned 
and held out the box. 

“Tis thee’s birthday present I have brought,’’ she 
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cried, “‘ for Mr. Vardy do say it be only what I love best 
that will save ’ee from Hell.” 

Jane held out the box; Mr. Gasser received it into 
his hands. Jane was gone. 

Mr. Gasser carried the box into his study. He 
would leave it there, pray a little for Jane, and then 
return to the woodshed. The box was_ heavy. 
When Mr. Gasser put it down, there was a clink of 
metal inside. 

Mr. Gasser opened the box. It was full of keys. 

He turned them out upon the table. There were 
keys of all shape’ and sizes, from a great cottage key to © 
the smallest key for a modern lock. 

Mr. Gasser covered his face and wept. 

He returned the screen to the fire. 


UNCLE JAMES: A GHOST STORY 
By Geoffrey Wellington 


N the time consecrated to silence and the digestion 
of a heavy luncheon, I dared not speak to Uncle 
James. He sat reading the notices of deaths in The 
Times, with his back to the light ; I was at the other 
side of the black marble fire-place, looking through the 
window to the road—or rather to that patch of road 
framed by the clearing in the yew trees that fringed 
the lawn. But perhaps the newspaper was only a 
barrier between me and his sleep, for my Uncle James 
started as if he had been roused from a dream when 
the first sound of the church bell penetrated into the 
library. Ding, dong, the bell was ringing, with a long 
and melancholy pause between the strokes. A funeral ! 
My uncle watched the sad little procession as it passed 
along the road, and then he hurried from the room. 
He had not ventured out of doors for a week, but he 
seemed to forget his chill altogether; and a minute 
later I saw him trotting in the wake of the hearse, 
still buttoning his black overcoat. He had never been 
able to resist a funeral. 

My father had often told me of this peculiar taste. 
Even as a child my uncle had haunted the churchyard 
whenever the bell tolled for a burial; hidden behind 
the sexton’s shed, itself screened by laurel bushes, he 
used to peer at priest and mourners, at the undertaker’s 
men and at the coffin; he even kept a kind of register, 
and wrote down dates and other details in a little 
penny notebook of the kind which housewives used for 
their shopping lists. He was a shy child, but although 
it meant a very agony of bashfulness, he used to make 
precise inquiries about the dead and the dying, taxing 
many whom he never would have brought himself to 
speak with, had not his hobby demanded it. 

Most men hate going to funerals, but my uncle loved 
nothing better than to follow some business acquaintance 
to the grave ; clad in the most correct mourning gar- 
ments, he would plod along the gravel paths of the 
London cemeteries or the worn paving-stones of country 
churchyards, in the hope that stricken relatives would 
ask him to throw the handful of earth upon the coffin 
before the gravediggers shovelled back the rest. Indeed, 
“Earth to Earth, Ashes to Ashes’’ was the motto 
which he chose when he changed his coat of arms, for 
he abandoned the Phoenix of our family for something 
more appropriate to the great interest of his life, and 


adopted instead an array of hour-glasses and mattocks 
arranged after the style of the hatchments, with a 
death’s head for badge. 

His retirement from business—he was a manufacturer 
of immortelles—was altogether delightful to him. He 
chose to settle down in a suburb where the death-rate 
was unusually high, and he would only sally from 
Mortlake House to attend the funerals of his con- 
temporaries, taking a positive relish in outliving many 
of his old friends by whole decades. He had plenty 
of leisure, too, for devoting to the perfection of his 
library, already famous, of books with a bearing upon 
funeral customs. He was even prevailed upon to print 
an.introductory essay—‘‘ The Cypress in Connection 
with the ‘ Hydriotaphia’ of Sir Thomas Browne,’’ to 
“ The Catalogue of the Necrological Collection belonging 
to James D’Aeth, Esquire.’’ This catalogue was recog- 
nised immediately as a literary curiosity, and my uncle 
was able to sell all of the five hundred copies which he 
had caused to be printed for him by the S. Sepulchre’s 
Press. The profits helped to subsidise his other work, 
the monumental “‘ On the Disposition of Mortal Re- 
mains . . .’-—a long thesis in two volumes, bound in 
black ; this failed to sell during my uncle’s lifetime, 
but I am told that no copies can be had now for love 
or money. 

And he had other things to amuse him. His scrap- 
books of obituary notices occupied much of his time, 
and he assembled many portfolios full of indifferent 
prints of such scenes as ‘‘ The Genius of Rome weeping 
beside the Urne of Cesar,” “‘ The Cenotaph of Theodoric 
at Ravenna,” and “ The Last Journey of Cleopatra ”’ ; 
some of these pictures hung in his house, where they 
gave a somewhat dismal air to walls already gruesome 
with a paper of ivy-leaf trellis work. Once he com- 
missioned me to buy for him “‘ The Obsequies of Marl- 
borough,” a canvas of heroic size by Cornelius Tombs, 
for which I bid five pounds at the public sale of the late 
Lord Elegy’s pictures. 

So in a scholarly retreat, varied by frequent attend- 
ance at funeral services, my Uncle James passed a long 
and happy old age. On the whole, he was remarkably 
free from an old man’s ailments, although he would 
sometimes contract a chill at a grave-side. We thought 
of him as being everlasting, but he was rash on that 
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December afternoon when he forgot his indisposition 
in his pleasure at the thought of another funeral. Alas, 
he caught his death of cold. At first we entertained 
hopes of recovery, but he was nearly ninety years of 
age, and succumbed without protest to the fatal germ. 

Elaborate directions as to his own funeral were 
contained in his will; they were detailed and provided 
for everything, from the tapers of unbleached wax which 
were to burn beside his corpse as it lay in state to 
the exact methods of aspersing the coffin at the last 
absolution with water which he himself had imported 
from the Dead Sea for this very purpose. 

The light was pale and uncertain on the foggy morning 
when we drove after his hearse through the dark London 
streets to the Church of All Souls. I was sharing a 
dingy cab with my uncle’s crony, Mr. Tod Chauntry, 
and I am convinced that ours was the last carriage 
to leave Mortlake House. Yet there was another cab 
following ours, and I saw it clearly, although the mist 
blurred the outlines of the horses and carriages alike. 
The church was ill-lit, and I could not see whether 
there was a stranger among the few mourners; but I 
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was certain, when we gathered around the newly-opened 
vault, that there was another mourner. 

I was about to cast in the handful of ashes that 
custom demands, when I felt a tap upon my shoulder. 
When I turned my head, I saw that it was Uncle James. 
I was too astonished to speak as he murmured “ Allow 
me,” and stepped past to throw the ashes upon the 
coffin himself. As I said before, the light was uncertain 
and all the figures indistinct, but I am convinced that } 
I made no mistake. 

Mr. Chauntry nudged me, whispering that I was 
delaying an already lengthy ceremony, and I understood 
from the looks of those near me that they had seen: 
nothing strange except my hesitation. I threw in the 
ashes, and the service ended. I looked about for my 
uncle, but there was no sign of him in the church, 
nor did the extra carriage follow ours on the drive back, 
Mr. Chauntry remarked, with the leer that showed his 
glee in surviving : 

“ This must be the first family funeral in heatind years 
that your uncle has missed.” 

But I made no reply, for I was not so sure about that. 


SOME NEW NOTES ON THE BRONTE-HEGER LETTERS 
By Fannie E. Ratchford 


HE four letters that remain of the series written 

by Charlotte Bronté to Constantin Héger follow- 

ing her return from Brussels, take rank among the 
important documents in English literature. Their 
publication in 1913 constituted a literary sensation 
which has not subsided after twenty years. To the 
biographer and critic, and to the world in general, they 


Charlotte Bronte. 
From the” painting, now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
by George Richmond, R.A. 


came as confirmation of the old tradition that Charlotte 
was in love with her Belgian schoolmaster, and in her 
unhappy passion they found a satisfying explanation 
of “‘ Jane Eyre ”’ and “ Villette,” long numbered among 
the mysteries of creative genius. Before the publica- 
tion of the letters, the tradition had rested upon Madame 
Héger’s statements and evidence of “ Villette’ inter- 
preted as a flaming autobiography of Charlotte’s two 
years in Brussels, Lucy Snowe representing Charlotte 
and Paul Emanuel M. Héger. 

Such circumstantial evidence as might reasonably 
be drawn from “ Villette ’’ is wholly refuted by Char- 
lotte’s unpublished writings ante-dating her journey 
to Brussels—only recently collected and_ studied. 
These juvenilia demonstrate that Charlotte’s genius, 
rather than experiencing the supposed sudden awaken- 
ing in Brussels, was alive, active and self-conscious, 
throbbing, glowing, lyrical, six years before she crossed 
the Channel. They show further that Paul Emanuel 
was so fully developed before Charlotte met M. Héger 
that nothing more than certain external characteristics, 
such as his profession of teacher and his Catholicism, 
adopted for the sake of realism, can be accredited 
to her Belgian master. More important still, these 
earlier writings reveal the nature of Charlotte’s genius 
itself by showing that the very conviction of actuality 
in “ Villette” is the surest proof that this masterpiece 
was the product of the author’s imagination rather 
than a relation of actual experience. Over and over 
again, in the years before Charlotte went to Brussels, 
she gave grateful thanks for her power to realise through 
her imagination both scenes and emotions with all the 
vividness and intensity of actuality. 

Yet even with “Villette” ruled out of court, 
Charlotte’s letters to M. Héger still stand as apparently 
conclusive testimony. They prove that Charlotte 
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cherished a warm affection of a kind for her former 

«teacher, that she counted his letters as one of the 
greatest felicities of her life when they came, and 
sickened ‘‘ with hope deferred’ as month after month 
passed in silence. They show that M. Héger looked 
upon her letters as hysterical, and used his best efforts 
to subdue them to the decorum of conventionality. He 
wrote her but rarely, and forbade her writing him 
oftener than once in six months, yet, taken literally, 
there is not a phrase in the four that belies the writer’s 
frank declaration of admiration and gratitude, and 
craving for the friendship of the only stimulating 
teacher and friend that she had ever had. But the 
public will not take them literally. 

It is strange that among all those who have read 
and commented on the letters, no one has remarked 
their similarity in tone and phraseology to the well- 
known series to Ellen Nussey, written during Charlotte’s 
earlier teaching days at Roe Head, when she was suffer- 


efforts to put away her dream life of Haworth. Cessd- 
tion of creative writing always meant mental and 
spiritual illness for her. For comfort she seized upon 
her friendship for Ellen Nussey, and poured out upon 
her expressions of affection too extravagant to be taken 
altogether seriously, the tone of her letters giving Mrs. 
Gaskell the title ‘‘ Despondency ”’ for this chapter of 
her famous Life. Charlotte in her secret Journal of 
the period makes it clear that her heart was breaking 
with longing for the old escape into the world of imagina- 
tion. When she gave up the struggle and returned to 
her dreams and her writing, her letters to Ellen took 
on a sane and normal tone. 

It is evident that Charlotte returned to Haworth 
after her second stay in Brussels in a state of mind 
identical with that from which she had suffered at Roe 
Head, induced by the same cause, plainly stated in her 
first letter extant to M. Héger: “I should not know 
this lethargy if I could write. Formerly I passed whole 
days and weeks and months in writing . . .; but now 
my sight is too weak to write—Were I to write much, 
I should become blind. This weakness of sight is a 
terrible hindrance to me.” 

Shut off from her writing, she grasps as before at 
friendship as a consolation. Not only do her letters 
to M. Héger repeat the tone and sentiments of her 
epistles to Ellen, but they echo to a startling degree 
their very phraseology. 

To M. Héger she wrote: ‘‘I look upon your letters 
as one of the greatest felicities known to me. . . . Your 
last letter was stay and prop to me—nourishment to 
me for half a year.’”’ To Ellen she had written eight 
years before: “I am at this moment trembling all 
over with excitement after reading your note... . 
Write me again if you can. Your notes are meat and 
drink to me.” 

_ Every exponent of the love theory quotes the following 
passage from the Héger letters : 


“For six months I have been awaiting a letter from 
Monsieur—six months’ waiting is very long you know ! 
. . . One suffers in silence so long as one has the strength 
to do so and when that strength gives out, one speaks 
without too carefully measuring one’s words. . . . I can 
not . . . resign myself to lose wholly the friendship of 
my master, . . . If my master withdraws his friendship 


Yet no one has noticed that Charlotte had once 
written to Ellen: 


Charlotte wrote in repentance to M. Héger: “ Ah! 
monsieur, I once wrote you a letter that was less than 
reasonable, because sorrow was at my heart, but... . 
ing from intense mental depression resulting from her le 
she had written to Ellen: ‘‘ Last Saturday afternoon, 
being in one of my sentimental humours, I sat down 
and wrote you such a note as I ought to have written 
to none but Mary. . . . When I glanced it over, it 
occurred to me that Ellen’s calm eye would look at 
this with scorn, so I determined to concoct some produc- 
tion more fit for the inspection of common sense.” 


am told that you are working too hard and that your 
health has suffered somewhat in consequence. For that 
reason I refrain from uttering a single complaint for 
your long silence—I would rather remain six months 
without receiving news from you than add one grain 
to the weight, already too heavy, which overwhelms 
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from me entirely, I shall be altogether without hope; if 
he gives me a little—just a little—I shall be satisfied, 
happy ; I shall have a reason for living on, for working.”’ 


“You have cheered me, my darling. For one 
moment, for an atom of time, I thought I might call you 
my own sister in the spirit. . . . If you love me, do, do, 
do come on Friday ; I shall watch and wait for you, and 
if you disappoint me, I shall weep. . .. Week after 
week, I have lived in expectation of your coming. Week 
after week I have been disappointed. I have not re- 
gretted what I said in my last note to you; the con- 
fession was wrung from me by sympathy and kindness. 
. . . I feel in a strange state of mind, still gloomy but 
not despairing. . . . I wish I could see you, my darling ; 
I have lavished the warmest affection of a very hot, 
tenacious heart upon you—if you grow cold, it is over.” 


shall try to be selfish no longer.’’ In a similar mood 


In the first of the Héger letters Charlotte said: “I 


Charlotte Bronté. 


From a water-colour portrait by Paul Héger, Charlotte’ Bronté’s 

Brussels professor. It is dated 1850. Its authenticity has been 

—— but it still remains in the National Portrait Gallery. 

t was acquired from Miss Alice Boyd Green, whose family obtained 

it some forty years ago from a Mr. Bayliss, who had it direct from 
the Héger family. 
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you.” To Ellen she had written: “‘ Yesterday I heard 
that you were ill. . . . While I was blaming you in my 
own mind for not writing, you were suffering in sick- 
ness. . . . If you are well enough, do write to me just 
two lines—just to assure me of your convalescence ; 
not a line, however, if it would harm you—not a 
syllable.” 

One of the letters sent to Brussels declared: ‘‘‘ Out 
of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh,’ and 
truly I find it difficult to be cheerful so long as I think 
I shall never see you more.’ In a fit of despondence 
the writer had once said to Ellen: “If I like people, 
it is my nature to tell them so. . . . When I parted 
from you near White-lee Bar, I had a more sorrowful 
feeling than ever I experienced before in our temporary 
separations. . . . I certainly had a feeling that the 
time of our reunion had never been so indefinite or so 
distant as then.” 


To the most ardent and extravagant expressions to 
Ellen the Héger letters have no parallel : 


“Ellen, I wish I could live with you always. .. . If 
we had but a cottage and a competency of our own, [ do 
think we might live and love on till Death without being 
dependent on any third person for happiness. ... I 
read your letter with dismay. . . . Why are we to be 
denied each other’s society? It is an inscrutable 
fatality. I long to be with you. . . . Why are we to be 
divided ? Surely Ellen, it must be because we are in 
danger of loving each other too well—of losing sight of 
the Creator in idolatry of the creature. . . . It seems as 
if some fatality stood between you and me. . . . I often 
plan the pleasant life we might lead together. .. . My 
eyes fill with tears when I contrast the bliss of such a 
state . . . with the melancholy state I now live in.” 


The third of the Héger letters is the most dramatic 
of all, and typical of the other in its craving for news : 

“*Mr. Taylor has returned. I asked him if he had 
a letter for me. 

“*No; nothing.’ 

““* Patience,’ said I, ‘ his sister will be here soon.’ 

“Miss Taylor has returned. ‘I have nothing for you 
from Monsieur Héger,” says she; ‘neither letter nor 
message.’ .. . 

“TI strove to restrain my tears, to utter no complaint. 
. . » Day and night I find neither rest nor peace. If I 
sleep I am disturbed by tormenting dreams in which I 
see you, always severe, always grave, always incensed 
against me. 

“ Forgive me, then, Monsieur, if I adopt the course of 
writing to you again. How can I endure life if I make no 
effort to ease its sufferings? . . . You showed me of 
yore a little interest, when I was your pupil in Brussels, 
and I hold on to the maintenance of that little interest— 
I hold on to it as I would hold on to life. 

“You will tell me perhaps—‘ I take not the slightest 
interest in you, Mademoiselle Charlotte. You are no 
longer an inmate of my House ; I have forgotten you.’ 

“Well, Monsieur, tell me so frankly. It will be a 
shock tome. It matters not. It would be less dreadful 
than uncertainty.” 

Now this letter is so close a parallel of a scene from a 
story written long before Charlotte went to Brussels, 
that were the story not dated, it would certainly be 
placed after her return, and cited as further evidence 
of her infatuation for M. Héger. The scene pictures 
the Duchess of Zamorna in an agony of apprehension 
at the silence of her absent husband, who has threatened 
to divorce her in revenge against her father. 


“** T wish that the mail would come in,’ continued the 


Duchess. ‘ How long is it since I’ve had a letter now, 
Amelia ?’ 


Three weeks, my lady.’ 
** If none comes this evening, what shall I do, 


Amelia? I should never get time on till to-morrow. 
Oh, I do dread these long, weary, sleepless nights I’ve 
had lately, tossing through its many hours on a wide, 
lonely bed with the lamps dying round me. Now, I 
think I could sleep if I only had a kind letter for a 
talisman to press to my heart all night long. Amelia, 
I'd give anything to get from the east this evening a 
square of white paper directed in that light rapid hand. 
. . . Would he but write two lines to me signed with 
his name!’ 

“*“My lady ... you will hear from the east this 
evening and that before many minutes elapse. Mr. Warner 
is in Verdopolis and will wait upon you immediately.’ 

“It was pleasant to see how a sudden bloom of joy 
shot into the settled sadness of Queen Mary’s face. ‘I 
am thankful to heaven for it!’ exclaimed she, ‘ even if 
he brings bad news it will be a relief from suspense, and if 
good news this heartsickness will be removed for a 
moment.’ 

““ As she spoke a foot was heard in the ante-chamber. 
There was a light tap at the door, and Mr. Warner 
entered. 


“ The first greeting being past . . . he walked twice 
or thrice across the room, and then sitting down he 
began instantly to enter upon the business that had 
brought him there... . 

“* And—and—’ continued the Duchess, throwing off 
restraint and writhing with impatience as she spoke, 
“ Have you no letter for me, Mr. Warner? Do you bring 
no message, no word of his welfare, no inquiry after 
mine ?’ 

“ “My lady, I have not so much as a syllable for you, 


not so much as a scrap of paper.’ . . . 
“* He would not mention my name ! ’ said the Duchess. 
‘I am nothing to him. ... Mr. Warner, you don’t 


know what I feel just now, a restlessness and trembling 
all over which I cannot endure. To let the Duke lose 
his impressions of me and to familiarise himself with 
dark ideas, and grow like rock in his resolution. . . . 
And I cannot try one effort to soften him, separated by 
one hundred and twenty miles. ... This irritation 
throughout all my nerves is unbearable. . . . When do 
you return to Angria ?’ 


““*« To-morrow, my lady, before daylight, if possible.’ . . . 

““* Make room in your carriage then forme. I must 
go with you. Not a word I implore you... I 
should have died before morning if I had not hit upon 
this expedient.’ ”’ 


Every sentiment of Charlotte’s “ tragic’’ letter had 
been anticipated in the purely imaginary narrative of 
seven years earlier. 

Biographers have expended pages of emotional 
adjectives upon the heart-rending pathos and tragedy 
of the Héger letters. They might have ‘“ moderated 
their transports’’-—to quote Charlotte herself—had 
they recognised in them warmed-over sentiments 
and phrases from old letters and fictitious romance. 
It seems evident that Charlotte’s imagination, shut 
off from its habitual expression—all her leisure 
time had been spent in writing since she was twelve 
years old—turned upon herself and exaggerated and 
dramatised her friendship for M. Héger. He, wiser 
than critics, characterised her letters as hysterical and 
threw them in the waste-basket—to be rescued by his 
jealously prudent wife. He had probably encountered 
schoolgirls’ ” crushes “‘ before. 

Whatever the cause of Charlotte’s ‘‘ depression ” of 
1844-45, it was lifted when she resumed her literary 
activities in the publication of “ Poems” by Currer, 
Ellis and Acton Bell. 
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WHAT ARE THE BERBERS? 
By Wyndham Lewis 


I 
ARE THE BERBERS “‘ LITTLE BLack CELTs”’ ? 


In writing a popular account, a little touristic, of the 

hinterland of the great Barbary coast-towns, you find that 
your first job of all is to explain how few Frenchmen there 
are in these ‘‘ French Possessions,’’ and how few Arabs in 
this until recently Arab country. Something very sum- 
mary indeed to start with of course has to be set down— 
calculated to shake the reader’s confidence in his easy 
assumption that he knows without being told who it 
is lives in 
Morocco. 
But at that 
stage you just 
say Berbers, 
and leave it 
at that, as 
though it 
were per- 
fectly evident 
who the 
Berbers are. 
But in fact 
nothing is 
farther from 
the truth. 

The Berbers 
are what a 
newspaper 
would call 
a ‘“ mystery 
people,” like 
the Basques. 

No two au- 
thorities are 
agreed as 
who or what 
they are. 
Some assert 
they are this, 
some that: 
they have 
been said to 
come from 
such opposite 
regions as 
Persia, the 
Baltic, and 
the Bermudas 
—from India 
and from where they are at the present moment. 

The Berbers occupy the largest area of any race in Africa. 
From Tangier to Timbuktu, from Larache to the Libyan 
Desert, it is the Berber with whom you have mainly to deal. 
The great majority of the inhabitants of Moghreb or 
Morocco are Berbers (certainly not Arabs, who are less 
numerous in point of fact than the Jews, or at present 
than the population labelled ‘‘ European”’; yet if you are 
to understand this part of the world at all, sooner or later 
you will have to address yourself to the question as to 
what manner of people the Berbers are: everything hinges 
upon that—at all events the sort of question that interests 
the more intelligent traveller or that for matter mere 
newspaper-reader. And what must be considered a most 
important secondary question is to what extent they are 
nomadic or the reverse: and if nomadic, what that may 
signify exactly. 

The former problem, for it is that, will be the first to 
which I shall turn my attention: I shall attempt to give 
you some idea of what researches of ethnologist or his- 
torian has brought to light. But before doing so I shall 


A Young Berber. - 


be so bold as to place before you the results of my own 
unaided investigation with the naked eye—of far more 
value in such a case than the microscope—and I believe, 
where the evidence is so conflicting, of first-rate importance, 
supplementary to the gropings of the often almost eyeless 
historian: provided of course that the eye Brought into 
action in this informal field-work is in the head of a trained 
observer. In my own case the organ of sight can be said 
to answer to that description I suppose: for the kind of 
art that I have always practised, the art of design, founded 
as it is—like the severe linear art of the Renaissance 
Masters of the Greeks—upon a constant, in the truest 
sense scien- 
tific, study 
of Nature, 
qualifies me 
far better 
than many 
professional 
ethnologists 
to pronounce 
myself in a 
matter of 
this nature. 
The painter 
is in a sense 
the perfect 
naturalist. 
And itis 
impossible, 
possessing 
these qualifi- 
cations, to 
remain, week 
after week, in 
the presence 
of a certain 
people— 
brought in 
contact with 
scoresof 
them from 
morning till 
night, noting 
their gestures 
expres- 
sions, in- 
structively 
registering all 
that the most 
accurate, 
‘“pin- point 
sharp,” camera-image would register—without coming 
away with a bag of impressions forcible enough to entitle 
you to generalise as to what breed of man you have been 
with. Without undue effrontery I believe then I may 
offer my private, unbiased, unprofessional opinion at the 
outset. 

It is perfectly clear that the Berber people—the Riffs, 
Hahas, or Chleuhs—do not belong to the Semitic race, like 
their Arab overlords. This much is established by mere 
eyesight at once. But a great authority on Morocco, 
namely Budgett Meakin, has stated, once and for all, 
what my eye confirmed for me, and what on behalf of my 
eye I now endorse. In his admirable book ‘‘ The Moors,” 
you will find (page 415) the following passage : 


“ There is a strong supposition that the mysterious Iberians 
in the peninsula were of Berber stock, and I am inclined to 
believe, from internal evidence, a theory which at first sight 
struck me as very far-fetched, that they were closely allied 
to the ‘little black Celts,’ the genuine Celts being a tall, 
red-haired people. If so, they were ancestors to part of the 
population of the western parts of Cornwall, Wales, Ireland 
and Scotland, to say nothing of Biscay and Finisterre, and 
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the builders of those rude stone monuments which exist as 
well in Barbary as in Britain. Professor Brenton makes out 
the Etruscans to have been Berbers, and Professor Keane 
holds the Berbers to be of Caucasian stock.”’ 


The so-called “‘ little black Celts’ are indeed the people 
who always come to mind when brought in contact with 
these swarthy, lean, mountain and desert races, with their 
bony and thin-lipped profiles, dark, deeply-set eyes, 
looking out upon the world with that burning and ab- 
stracted stare which is peculiar to this type in Wales or in 
Ireland. Even in their worship of loyalty (so that they 
excuse their factiousness upon the ground that it brings 
out the virtue of faithfulness !) they are reminiscent of the 
Celt—the Celt in the grand style, of course, the ossianic 
Celt. In their unalterable belief in friendship too, and in 
the vast importance they attach to it, in spite of stabs- 
in-the-back which abound, and arsenic in their tea and 
slippers, which is a matter of routine—in spite of being 
such bad friends more often than not themselves—in the 
teeth of their own treachery, too, in short ! 

In his “‘ Essai sur la Littérature des Berberes’’ this 
point is insisted upon, where the author is writing of the 
Chleuh poetry : nothing relieves its more than Celtic gloom, 
haunted as it is as though with the recollections of a golden 
Age—even love as a theme not taking the place it should, 
when it occurs being only brought in as it were to swell the 
tide of squalor and calamity. Two things alone redeem 
this settled distress—friendship and memory of home. 

“The sweetness of friendship, its power, the joyous 
devotion of friend to friend, have inspired the Chleuh poets 
with some of their most touching verses. The power has 
been theirs to make plain to us, how a true friend can be 
saddened at the sight of the tears of his friend, and how, 
to comfort him, nothing seems too difficult or bitter : 


‘The ball whistling from the ambuscade, what is there 
that is more bitter ? 
The tears in a friend’s eyes, they equally are very bitter. 
The rose-laurel it is bitter: who that has ever tasted it has 
found it anything but that ? 
As for me, for my friend’s sake I took it into my mouth. 
I found that it was sweet.” 


Everything hinging upon sentiment and upon impulse, in 
beautiful theory at least, going with a quick and infinite 
slyness of disillusioned wit—that is a “‘ Celtic”’ trait if I 
am not mistaken. Then there is a great deal of the “ Celtic 
Twilight’ in their most everyday habits—as when you 
meet two tall, willowy and beardless braves, inanely 
wandering along together, holding each other by the little 
finger, brilliant blossoms dangling in the hands that are 
disengaged: indeed all that matchless air of infinite 
wandering indolence that remind one of the cadences of 
Mr. Yeats’s “‘ Wanderings of Oisin’’ more than anything 
else: all that great unworldly air—it is characteristic of 
these people as it is of the more familiar “‘ Celts,” so it is 
not idle to note them in this connection. It*has this 
practical effect, upon the political plane, that they remain 
aloof from the fussing invasions of the hordes of breathless 
Europeans. They are not at all impressed. The sudden 
hotels, banks, docks and cafés spring up out of the ground : 
but they are arrogant and indifferent, in the midst of all 
this passionate, undignified bustle; and they display no 
desire, which is significant, to get out of their jellabas, 
turbans, or chequias and put on a complet, such as they 
could buy in any of those huge French stores named 
CHEAP, that is ‘“‘ Bon Marché.”’ 

Another impression, and a very powerful one, that I 
received, was of a totemistic order: and have received 
the same in the company of “ little Black Celts.’”’ All men 
are apt to remind one of some animal : and it is to monkeys 
that I should compare the Berber physique. This has a 
strange confirmation in history. Gsell quotes Diodorus the 
Sicilian as follows (‘‘ Histoire de l’Afrique du Nord ’’) : 


“‘ Peut-etre est-il permis d’alléguer pour l'Afrique du Nord 
le texte de Diodore de Sicile que nous avons mentioné. Divers 
détails y font penser au totemisme: ‘ villes’ qualifiées de 
villes de singes ; familiarité des hommes et des singes ; respect 
pour le vie de ces animaux.” 
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People who have visited Algeria will be reminded of 
course of the monkeys that run wild and unmolested in the 
gorges of La Cheliffe. I have not been there—I have only 
seen the pictures of the monkeys on the hoardings of the 
tourist agencies. Whether there is anything in this 
observation of mine I do not know: but I am very fond 
of monkeys, and I often felt, especially among the moun- 
taineers of the Riff or Anti-Atlas, that I was among those 
animals. 

As regards their language, the same authority with whom 
I began, Budgett Meakin, remarks that the Berber tongue 
is ‘“‘ moulded grammatically on the Arab model’; but 
‘its vocabulary is so entirely different (from the Semitic) 
that it can hardly belong there ’”’ (‘‘ The Moors,”’ page 416). 
He quotes Renan, who held that the Berber tongue ‘ does 
not belong to the family of Semitic languages; it stands 
with regard to them as does the Coptic,” etc. ; and Basset, 
who connects the Berber of to-day with Libyan. Stéphane 
Gsell, the greatest existing authority upon all these 
matters, is of the same opinion. Whether the extinct 
Guancho of the Canaries, or the tifinar of the Hoggar, it is 
the ‘‘ Libyan” tongue. The Touareg written language is 
tifinar—that is the only written Libyan (or post-past- 
Libyan) to-day ; and the Touaregs are the least unchanged 
of all the Berber communities, isolated in the mountain- 
islands of the Sahara. 4 

Having mentioned the Touareg, and tifinar, I will turn 
for a moment to another authority, and the most influential 
among the French to-day, apart from Stéphane Gesell, 
namely Mr. Gautier. He is especially well informed where 
all questions relating to the Sahara are concerned, where 
he has passed a considerable amount of time. “La 
Conquéte du Sahara” is one of his earlier books; the 
following quotations are taken from its pages : 

“Moors and Touaregs,”’ he writes, ‘‘ these two Saharans, 
it would seen, during the Middle Ages, constituted one 
indivisible racial block—that of the ‘ Veiled Men’ who 
founded the Almoravid dynasty.’’ And it was the first 
Almoravid, you will remember, Youseff ben Tachefine, who 
was responsible for Marrakech, ‘‘ the City of Morocco ’’— 
he who lies unceremoniously buried there in an allotment, 
under an apricot tree. 

The final and complete conquest of the Berber races by 
the Arab is of recent date—that is a fact not generally 
recognised—-four hundred years at the outside. And the 
only portion of the Berber world that remained outside 
this final spiritual conquest is the Touareg, who to this 
day is very imperfectly Islamised, we are told. You have 
to go to the Sahara, Gautier insists, to the Touareg of the 
Hoggar for instance, to find traces of that “ pride of race, 
rebellious in face of (Islamic) assimilation, and that still 
regards the Arab as a foreigner and an enemy.”’ And he 
adds that ‘“‘ everywhere in the Berbery of the thirteenth 
century this feeling was prevalent.”’ 

The Berbers originally had an alphabet of their own. 
Now they use the Arab: and with their Islamisation they 
have adopted Arab grammatical forms, incorporated great 
numbers of Arab words, but retained, as the foundation 
of their speech, the old Berber vocabulary. 

The origin of the Berber language is, it seems, quite as 
baffling a problem as the origin of the race. ‘‘ Unfor- 
tunately,” says Gsell (‘‘ Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord,” 
page 310), ‘‘ the past history of this Berber tongue, or if 
you like, Libyan, is almost completely untraceable (nouse 
échappe presque entierement).”’ 

Taking the Touareg as representative of the truest and 
oldest tradition—accepting Mr. Gautier’s considered view 
that in the Targa we indeed behold the essential Berber, 
as he was everywhere, more or less, such a short time as 
five hundred years ago; then the following passages 
should surely throw considerable light upon the questions 
we have here set out to discuss. He writes (page 181, 
La Conquéte du Sahara ’’): 


“Une foule de traits frappants sont nettement de chez 
nous: les cheveux ondulés, la barbe abondante, Ja coupe du 
visage, la calvitie et la cabitie precoces, et méme la tendance 
a l’obesité des qu’elle est encouragée par une alimentation 
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A Berber Girl of the Hinterland. 


plus abondante et une vie moins active. On recontre souvent 
dans les paturages touaregs des visages familiers, quion 
imaginerait sans effort sur les épaules d’un Frangais meridional 
au-dessus d’un faux-col et d’une cravate. .. . 

“Avec une precision d’anthropologiste qui m’effraie un 
peu, MM. Chudeau rattache les Touaregs a la race de Cro- 
Magnon. Les Ressemblances morales et intellectuelles vont 
de pair avec les traits physiques. A quel point l’European 
vivant au milieu des touaregs se decouvre d’affinités avec eux, 
c'est ce qu’a prouvé des le premier contact l'enthousiasme naif 
de Duveyrier. 

‘Dans leur attirail de querre et de voyage, sur les selles, 
le bouclier, les sacs en peau, la croix est une motif frequent 
d’ornementation. Ce n’est pas supprenant; la croix est une 
lettre de l’alphabet tifinar encore en usuage chez les Touaregs ; 
les scribes du roi Minos, dont Evans a retrouvé 4 Gnosse les 
vieux comptes indechiffrables, se servaient deja de cet alphabet 
quinze cents ans avant Jesus Christ. 

““On a pourtant voulu voir dans cette croix le dernier 
témoin fossilé d’un christianism disparu; et dans la vie 
des Bérbéres sahariens on a cherché un dernier echo de notre 
chevalerie. 

“Ce sont la des travestissements rationalistes d’un fait, 
ou du moins d'un sentiment, un peu imprecis, mais qui s’im- 
pose a l’attention. 
fraternelle, leur mentalité nous semble proche de la notre.” 


But these Touaregs are pure Berbers (allowing for the 
slight négretic strain that is the accompaniment of all life 
in the Sahara). They impress one as in some way brothers 
—‘ we feel that their mentality is near to ours.’”’ And 
that is exactly what so many European observers have felt, 
in all parts of Moghreb, with the Berber—-in contrast to 
what he would feel regarding the Arab, who is an “ alien ”’ 
of the first water. 

All these sensations of something very familiar belong 
to my own experience too; and the visual sensations 
powerfully seconded what reached me by way of the other 
perceptive routes. That is why I have, to commence with, 
brought forward these great authorities, and involved 
their emphatic verdicts w:tn my own private opinion. 

But it would be deceiving the reader if I just said and 
left it at that ‘‘ Moghreb is mainly inherited by Europeans, 
similar to the ‘ little black Celts’ in appearance, but who 
have, like Lord Hedley, embraced Islam, and go to church 
in mosques. In the South they often have a dash of the 
tar brush, but in the North are often blue-eyed and blonds. 
The Arabs, Jews and Europeans boss this race. Law and 
order is assured by a mercenary army, mainly German. 
The Berbers are emigrating in great numbers, because 


Ces Touaregs nous font une impression ~ 
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they find it less pleasant to be squeezed by three people 
than by two.” 

This would be a not totally unfair account of the state 
of affairs, except that there is much more to be said in 
favour of the handful of French administrators than is to 
be found in that foreshortened statement. But the 
reader would immediately be thrown into confusion by the 
indignant cries of all the anthropologists, exclaiming that 
the Berbers were nothing of the sort—in addition to the 
snorts and shouts of the other international parties, voci- 
ferating ‘‘ squeezed—what next!” and ‘“ Emigrating ? 
Bosh!’ So I will tell him what the best and latest 
opinion is apt to state regarding the origin of the Berbers. 
It is worth peeping for a moment into this chaos of con- 
flicting opinions, and incidentally getting some idea of 
how unreliable all these historical sciences are. 

There is no greater authority than Gsell. Mr. E. F. 
Gautier uses Gsell wholesale, and with absolute confidence, 
for his excellent study, ‘‘ Les Siécles Obscure du Moghreb,” 
published two or three years ago, I will stick to Gsell. 
I could not do better than that. What Gsell does not 
know about North Africa is not worth knowing. And he 
has assembled in the second volume of his monumental 
history, ‘‘ L’Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord,” every scrap of 
information that is available regarding the origins of the 
Berber race. 


ARE THE BERBERS ATLANTIANS ? 


The south of Morocco and the Rio de Oro is, for the 
** Atlantis ’”’ fan of course, of critical importance ; for it is 
there that the great submerged bridge across the Atlantic 
Ocean starts, upon the African side—the Canary Islands 
being crests of the mountains that were overwhelmed, 
according to their way of thinking. And indeed it is 
difficult, when one is in this region, to resist the suggestions 


which upon all hands assail one. One learns for instance 
that the argan tree—that is the giant moroccan olive, 
peculiar to Moghreb—is only found in Morocco and in Mexico. 
And a hundred other puzzling facts crowd upon one’s 
attention, in support of these fanciful Platonists. 

There is for example the obsolete Guancho tongue, first 
cousin of tifincer, formerly spoken by the blond Berbers of 
the Canaries. Again, cave-burial, of the same type as 
practised by the early Berbers, was perpetuated by the 
Gauchos up till the fifteenth century. Every variety of 
cactus, the so-called ‘“‘ Barbury fig,’ the ‘‘ euphorbe,”’ 
etc., sprouts in fantastic exuberance all over these desertic 
landscapes. And you have all round you a scenery that, 
did you not know you were in Africa, would make you 
suppose you were in the middle of a Mexican steppe. 
Even the vast conical straw hats, hung like Christmas 
trees with trinkets, and sustained with coloured cords, 
worn by the Bled-dwellers, is that Mexican headgear 
proper, one had always thought, to the mesquite. The 
Mexican illusion is perfect in every respect, where things 
and not people are concerned. As is it you observe with 
astonishment a figure from a Moghreb Miniature riding 
through a Mexican landscape bristling with cacti, and dyed 
red to suit the Navaho! But what value are we in fact to 
attach to these analogies ? 

Mr. E. F. Gautier will tell you, and he is the supreme 
contemporary authority upon the subject of Moghreb, that 
this desert land has borrowed everything that it possesses. 
All its Mexican plumes are borrowed. Even its orange 
groves, its mandariniers, hail from China ; and its eucalyp- 
tus it has got from the Australian bush, only a half a century 
ago ! 

Whereas the landscapes of Gaul must have been much 
the same (so he says) as the present day French country- 
side, the landscapes of Moghreb at the time of Jugurtha 
must (he asserts) have been toto cocle different from those“of 
to-day. The giraffe and hippopotamus has left it, but the 
cactus and camel have been brought in its place. 
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What,” he exclaims, ‘‘in the present-day landscapes 
of Moghreb, is the most characteristic vegetation—that 
that more than any other, no painter would omit? Why 
beyond any question the gigantic hampes of the aloe, or 
the pachydermic absurdities of the cactus! But both 
aloe and cactus are American planis; they were im- 
ported by the Spaniards three or four hundred years 
ago.”’ 

But were there really no cacti in Moghreb four 
hundred years ago? There is no corner of this country 
anywhere, from north to south, that is not overrun with 
these gigantic vegetable objects—these ‘‘ pachydermic 
absurdities.” Is it possible, that from Larache to Figing, 
and from the Tell or Tunis to Agadir, the Spaniards are 
accountable for all the Barbary figs, cacti, euphorbes, 
etc., to be found so much at home, in such great numbers— 
even allowing for the rapid powers of reproduction of these 
useless, colourless things ? 

However that may be, the Mexican impression remains. 
Also the all-important argan (the staple tree and source of 
revenue—soap producing and bearer of a richer oil than 
the European olive of the inhabitants)—the argan still 
remains to be accounted for, and a quantity of other 
“ transatlantic ’’ plants and animals. 

But that there was once a land-bridge of some kind 
across the ocean to the shores of America is not disputed. 
In that respect a number of specialists, such as the biologist, 
are in opposition to the historian ; so you do not have to 
be an Atlantis fan to concede the ancient causeway to 
Mexico. The only question really is how big the bridge 
was, if it bulged, I suppose, and became “‘ continental,”’ 
how thickly it was peopled—how sudden was _ its 
submergence. 

I do not add to my other high-spirited heresies a belief 
in Plato’s continent. I only think that because the 
historian knows nothing of this past, and professionally 
is bound to be hyper-cautious, that is no reason to suppress 
and sweep aside the many puzzling facts connected with 
the great Flood myth that has haunted the mind of 
humanity for so long (and which, however extensive, a 
flooding of the Euphrates is inadequate to account for). 
I refer to the facts that give colour to the Platonic account 
of Atlantis. 

The most obstinate Atlantis fan is not so far as all from 
the matter-of-fact assumptions of the latest science. It is 
not unlikely that some day or other, in some form, however 
modified, what the Egyptian pirate of Sais told Solon will 
emerge in the discourses of geology, and the other sciences 
concerned. The signs upon the surface of the earth and 
the animals that scuttle in its crevices will whisper the same 
tale as the disdainful priest, who mocked at the Greeks 
and called them children, because they had never heard of 
the greatest catastrophe in the world. 

The great authorities in Moghreb up to date are not 
encouraging however and have set their faces with one 
accord against all cock-and-bull stories of a Golden Age 
buried beneath the waves that roll between the Rio de Oro 
and the Rio Grande. Mr. Stéphane Gesell is a model of 
caution as befits a great historian. Yet when he is doing 
his best to put this matter of the origin of the Berbers in 
its true light (Vol. 1, Book 11, chapter vi, ‘‘ L’Histoire de 
l'Afrique du Nord’”’) he finds himself constrained to 
examine, before anything else, this historical Old Man of 
the Sea, the Adlantis theory. No historian can ever forgive 
Plato for that myth or whatever it was of his; he can 
never feel quite the same towards Plato as any other man— 
there is a gulf fixed between Plato and every true historian 
—the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea of the engulfed 
Atlantis of the Time@us. Oh, why did Plato do it! the 
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historian appears to say, and he cannot ever understand ; 
but in that specialist’s mind of his it reacts upon his whole 
system of philosophy. 

Often as it has been refuted, up it has sprung again, a 
phoenix of a belief ; Gsell will not hear of it ; but he finds 
it necessary, as I have said, to parade his refutation of it 
in front of any other, in his final examination of Berber 
origins. ‘‘ Atlantis was mentioned by nobody except by 
Plato, and by people who had read Plato (Tertullian for 
instance),”” he points out; and he adds that “it is im- 
possible for the historian to take into serious consideration 
Plato’s assertions.”” He is cross with the geologists and 
the zoologists. ‘‘ Let geologists and zoologists by all 
means demonstrate,” he grumbles, “‘ that in a very distant 
past, America and the north-west of Africa were joined 
together by a continent ; that successive cataclysms broke 
up this gigantic bridge,then caused it to disappear altogether, 
except for a few debris—Madeira, the Azores, the Canaries, 
the Cape Verde Islands. They are at liberty to maintain 
that the latest phases of the coilapse of this continent or 
bridge occurred in a period sufficiently recent for men to 
have been the witnesses of it ; that the channel separating 
the Canaries from Africa is posterior in date to the Quater- 
nary Period.’’ Let them do this by all means, but do not 
let them talk about the Timeus—do not let us hear the 
name of Plato in this connection, or of his cock-and-bull 
story about Atlantis! Please let them spare us that! 
Such is the attitude of Mr. Stéphane Gesell. 

In conclusion, what we must at least allow regarding this 
theory is that it cannot be ignored : when you are dealing 
with Moghreb and its rather mysterious inhabitants 
this prank of Plato’s exacts attention, and requires to be 
elaborately refuted, before you can go on to deal with 
anything else. It would be as unscientific, I think, in the 
present state of our knowledge, to dismiss it as to embrace 
it. So when the solid red block of the sand-wind reached 
out over the ocean, from the Rio de Oro to the first island- 
peaks of this persistent dream, do not let us quite banish 
the suggestions that this spectacle conjures up. 


A Berber of the Desert. 
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SOME FAMOUS 


RIDES IN LITERATURE 


By H. T. Kirby 


EW sounds are more arresting than the clatter of 
hoofs on a hard road, and scarcely any incident 
in a story grips the imagination more quickly than the 
description of some spirited ride. Whether it be con- 
cerned with the hairbreadth escape of some bold high- 
wayman, the weary, terror-stricken journey to tell of 
a cause lost, or but the antic adventures of some rustic 
Jehu, there is a thrill in it all. Since literature abounds 
in tales of famous rides it may be worth while to resurrect 
some of the men and animals involved, and to gather 
both horse and rider into a sort of literary paddock for 
the retelling of their exploits. 

It is safe to say that no steed ever carried a more 
charming burden than the privileged animal which bore 
Godiva through 
Coventry’s narrow 
streets. As rides go 
it was but a short one 
—since it only in- 
volved a circuit of the 
city’s market —but 
the conditions 
under which it took 
place make it a 
most remarkable 
perambulation. Un- 
fortunately there is 
no contemporary re- 
cord, and the first 
mention does not 
appear till well over 
a hundred years after 
the event. Although 
much is known of 
gracious Godiva, 
practically nothing 
can be gleaned 
respecting her companion on the strange adventure. 
Tradition has given the horse a milk-white coat, but 
of its name, age or sex, no details exist. Whether the 
ride is really an historical fact is of no concern here ; 
the story has taken too strong a hold on our national 
literature to ever be dislodged. 

If Godiva’s ride was undertaken to secure justice, 
the next journey was definitely made to escape it. 
Dick Turpin (who had other aliases), finding himself 
uncomfortably placed at Kilburn, accidentally shot his 
friend King, and then, mounting Black Bess, rode off to 
escape capture. The most popular account of the subse- 
quent happenings is that of Ainsworth (or, as some say, 
Maginn) as retailed in ‘‘ Rookwood.” It tells, chapter 
by chapter, the details of the all-night flight. How the 
turnpike gate was jumped at Highbury; the pleasure 
of the crowd as Dick vaulted the donkey-barrow at 
Edmonton, and his later defiance when, his pursuers 
coming near, he took out his short clay and coolly 
lit it. And then the long, lonely road through Hunting- 
don, Stamford, Melton Mowbray, Newark, Bawtrey, 
Selby, and so to York. Nearly two hundred miles 
separate the two cities and Bess did it in some fifteen 
hours. Small wonder that her heart finally broke, and 


The Vicar of Wakefield’s family going to Church. 
T. Woodward. 


that she died just as York Minster came into view! 
Although nothing is known of Godiva’s mount, the 
history of Black Bess is singularly complete, and it is 
no surprise to learn that this rare animal was sired on 
an English racer dam by a desert Arab, and that her 
coal-black hue came from the distaff side. Few stories 
can have proved so profitable a source of income to 
publishers as that of bold Turpin, and it has been 
printed in chap-book and broadside ; novel and penny 
“blood.” It will have to be a very intrepid car bandit 
indeed to ever displace Black Bess and her rider from 
their high place in boyhood’s esteem. 

Both Godiva and Turpin knew the measure of their 
undertaking and their respective journeys were volun- 
tarily entered upon. 
The same however 
cannot be said of the 
London _linendraper, 
Gilpin by name, who 
rode furiously and 
much against his own 
desire. Everyone 
knows the story of 
the outing planned to 
celebrate the “ twice 
ten tedious years’ of 
married life. Lunch 
was to be eaten at 
the “Bell” in 
Edmonton, and a 
chaise had been 
commissioned to carry 
Mrs. Gilpin, her 
sister, and their 
children to the 
feast. Had the 
chaise been larger 
(or the families smaller) Gilpin would no doubt have 
travelled inside, and the ride would never have taken 
place (to the great loss of English balladry), but 
circumstances were against him, and the Calender’s 
horse was requisitioned to carry John to the rendezvous. 
Things looked well at first, and the rider—girt with 
sword-belt and wearing a long red cloak—musit have 
resembled a cavalryman on parade. All too soon, alas! 
the horse’s grave walk became a trot ; this gave place 
to a gallop, and the gallop speedily became a palpable 
bolt. Both hat and wig were lost; the fine cloak flew 
away, and even the precious bottles with the “ curling 
ears ’’ were smashed by the bumping they received. It 
is curious that both Gilpin and Turpin travelled for 
some ten miles along the same highway, but whereas 
the turnpike gate was closed to Dick, it was thrown 
open for Gilpin—the broken bottles giving the idea 
that weight was carried and that a race was in progress. 
There is no space to recapitulate the epic scurry in 
detail ; sufficient to say that the horse did not rest till 
it finally set John down where he first got up. Cowper’s 
version of the incident (which has a basis in actual 
fact) is so delightful that it has long since attained 
classic rank. If little is known of Godiva’s mount, 
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less is known of Gilpin’s, for even its colour is un- 
chronicled ; consequently illustrators have painted it 
in every shade from pure white to ebony black. Its 
name and sex too remain a secret wrapped in the breast 
of Olney’s poet. 

Viewed simply as horseflesh there has been no fault 
to find with the steeds already mentioned, but the 
animals next considered would have difficulty in satis- 
fying any veterinary inspection. Don Quixote and his 
English counterpart, Hudibras, both set forth on 
pilgrimage, and in many ways the peregrinations were 
singularly alike. Both riders were accompanied by 
mounted squires; both had trouble with the fair 
sex; both were more than a trifle mad, and both 
rode most extraordinary horses. The Don’s steed was 
“ Rosinante,” which (the translator says) is simply 
Spanish for “ carriage horse.’”’ Judging from picture 
and prose few things seemed right with Rosinante, 
and there is a feeling of thankfulness that she did not 
have to carry the weight of a Hudibras (for the Don 
was thin and bony), or her pilgrimage must have come 
to an untimely end. 

Of ‘“‘Sir Knight’s”’ horse, Butler leaves us in no doubt 
whatever. Apart from the fact that the creature was 
“sturdy, large and tall’’ (as it had needs be to carry 
the huge bulk of Hubidras) it had few other points 
deserving commendation. Its eyes and mouth, for 
instance : 

“With mouth of meal, and eyes of wall. 


I wou’d say eye; for h’had but one, 
As most agree ; tho’ some say none’’— . 


whilst the poem is eloquent upon its fleshly covering : 


* His strutting ribs on both sides shew'd 
Like furrows he himself had plow’d ; 
For underneath the skirt of pannel, 
*Twixt every two there was a channel.” 


Nor were these the only people to go on protracted 
equine pilgrimages, for a celebrated divine, by name of 
Syntax, undertook no fewer than three several excur- 
sions. According to his biographer, Coombe, they were 
respectively in search of the Picturesque, Consolation 
and a Wife, and the wanderings covered much of rural 
England. Although the metrical accounts are neglected 
to-day, the charm of Rowlandson’s aquatints will always 
preserve them from entire oblivion. 

Clerical horse-owners as a class are unfortunate— 
Syntax’s horse was a sorry specimen and came to an 
untimely end—and seem to be poor judges of horse- 
flesh. Dr. Primrose, once of Wakefield, for instance, 
owned two animals called “ Blackberry” and the 
“Colt.” Both had physical defects, but their temper 
was in even worse case. On the very important occasion 
when the Vicar’s wife and daughters wanted to impress 
the congregation of the new parish by riding to church 
in state, the journey was a succession of awkward 
happenings. First the animals would not start till 
assisted by the stout cudgel of Mr. Burchell, and later 
they obstinately refused to move at all. So that the 
Vicar had concluded his ministrations and had set out 
homewards again before the sorrowful procession hove 
in sight. 

Although each of Dr. Primrose’s horses had more 
than one “up,” the combined weight—being either 
feminine or juvenile—was not unduly heavy. What 
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however can be said of the plight of the unfortunate 
mare owned by Tom Pearce, a Devonshire farmer ? 
Much importuned, he lent his grey mare to some eight 
friends anxious to visit Widecombe Fair. It is not 
surprising to learn that “‘ Tom Pearce’s grey mare, her 
took sick and died,’ when it is remembered that she 
carried—with uncomplaining feminine endurance—the 
separate corporate bodies of ‘‘ Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, 
Peter Gurney, Peter Davy, Dan’l Whiddon, Harry 
Hawke, Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all!” Research 
seems to indicate that this particular mare was the 
most overridden animal in literature, and her deed 
has rightly earned permanence in folk-song. 

In the rides already reviewed the participants have 
only been up aganist the powers of this world, but poor 
Tam o’ Shanter and his stout mare Meg (than which 
“better never lifted leg ’’) were pursued by fiends from 
another, and lower sphere. As Burns relates it : 


“So Maggie runs ; the witches follow 
Wi’ mony an eldritch skriech and hollow.”’ 


Tam’s only hope is to cross running water (which such 
creatures cannot pass), and brave Meg just manages to 
clear the bridge in time. But the frantic rush is not 
made without loss : 


“* Ae spring brought off her master hale, 
But left behind her ain grey tail : 
The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump.” 


Passers-by in London, on November 5th, in the year 
1605, might have noticed two gentlemen lounging in 
the streets, obviously waiting for something. Very 
soon it came, in the shape of news that the “ Gun- 
powder Plot” had failed. White-faced and desperate 
Mr. Ambrose Rookwood and his friend Thomas Winter 
took horse and fled northwards. It was a weary journey 
but a most expeditious one. Although they did not 
get clear of London before eleven, Rookwood and 
Winter—with other conspirators they had overtaken 
on the way—treached Ashby St. Ledgers in Northampton- 
shire by six in the evening. In other words some 
eighty odd miles had been covered in seven hours. It 
is true it had only been accomplished by relays of 
horses, but taking into account the fact that the season 
was winter, and the roads of inferior quality, it still 
remains a magnificent achievement. 

But if ill news travels fast, good news can on occasion 
travel with equal speed. Witness Browning’s dramatic 
account of the riders who left Ghent to carry good news 
to Aix. Three horsemen rode through Ghent’s postern 
gate and galloped through the night. One horse 
foundered at Hasselt; the second at Dalhem, and it 
was only by the rider discarding his coat, belt, holsters 
and jackboots that the third horse, Roland, was able 
to reach Aix. Browning, unlike many writers, makes 
the horse, rather than the rider, the hero of the adven- 
ture. 

Since “‘ all the world loves a lover,’”’ a most popular 
escapade has been that of Young Lochinvar who once 
“rode out of the west.” On his return he carried a 
very fair burden across his saddle, for his daring ride 
had been undertaken for the purpose of abducting a 
bride. So bold an essay, it is hoped, had its reward 
in subsequent happiness. 
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“THE ‘ADVENTURES OF JOHN GILPIN. 


A PANORAMA OF JOHN GILPIN’S EXPLOIT. 


By L. Clark “HE HELD A STIRRUP, WHILE THE KNIGHT, 
FROM LEATHERN BARE-BONES DID ALIGHT,” 
By George Cruikshank Dick Turpin’s Leap. —“ HuDIBRAS.” 
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THE POEMS OF RUDYARD 
By Barnaby Brook 


Rudyard Kipling’s Inclusive Verse : 1885-1932. 
25s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


HERE is a certain lavishness about Rudyard 
Kipling which is as imperial as his political 
mood. To many a poet, sixty-two new poems would 
be the occasion of a new volume announced with fanfare 
and cannonade. Here they appear as the mere justifi- 
cation of a new—the fourth—edition of his collected 
verse. With many of them we are already familiar. 
They have appeared fugitively. Some are, if not new 
to the world, accessible for the first time. 

Kipling, the poet, has changed much since he was 
assessed in THE BookMAN by Dixon Scott, but the 
more he has changed, the more he has remained the 
same thing. He has retained that strange mixture of 
versatility with rigid individuality which marked him 
in the far-off days of “ Departmental Ditties.’”’ It is 
indeed not without significance that one of the major 
additions to his collected works is a section of parodies, 
Muse Among the Motors,” for ‘“ Departmental 
Ditties ’’—though not everyone has recognised it—was 
itself a volume of parody. 

As in his first volume we had comic Poe, comic 
Browning, comic Swinburne and the jolly rest, so in 
“The Muse Among the Motors’’ we have applied 
Horace, Emerson, Tennyson, Chaucer, Prior, Ben 
Jonson, Donne, Milton, Herrick, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Praed, Longfellow, Browning, Clough, Gordon and 
half a dozen others, including a younger poet called 
Kipling. There is even Shakespeare, with Sam Johnson 
as compere. 

It is all very good fun, and it is all extremely interest- 
ing. Nobody can ever have doubted Mr. Kipling’s 
technical dexterity. Even when vigorous, almost 
eighteenth century, political rhetoric has robbed a 
possible poem of its true status, the architecture of the 
work has been true. He has not dealt in anything but 
perfect ashlars even when he merely squared half a 
brick to heave at some opponent’s head. But one 
realises in these later parodies that his mechanical 
proficiency has helped to the undoing of his credit with 
the moderns. He is indeed, in a very literal because 
very metaphorical sense, the Muse among the motors. 
The divine afflatus visits him and he fits it, with the 
calmness of Emanuel Pyecroft’s friend Hinch, into the 
clockwork of some prosodical vehicle. His inspiration 
does not rend him; it supplies motive power for a 
piece of well-made, ingenious verse. His Muse does 
not bemuse him; she gives him the awful clarity of 
M‘Andrew oiling the twin-expansion engines of rhythm 
and rhyme. 

The emotional motives of Mr. Kipling’s verses do not 
change much between the later years. The blood lust 
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of the earlier objective poems has passed from the later 
subjective verses. Personal suffering, it is pathetically 
obvious, has taught the poet of Empire the true price 
of Admiralty. It would not be an impossible fate for 
this volume to become to future generations the 
psalmody of pacifism. War is no more glorious: it is 
the prelude of grief and thwarted purposes. The 
glorious assurance of all-conquering white men round 
the world has given place to a mystic uncertainty about 
the fate of even disciplined mankind. There is still 
the passionate contempt for those who will not, or 
cannot, realise that England is a heritage and not a mere 
housing estate. There is still the warm delight in the 
common things of common men—the sentimentalities 
about the native virtues, about dogs, about chosen 
lands. In these later poems are frank re-expressions 
of moods sung long ago—‘‘ The English Way ”’ in all 
but form is a doublet of ‘‘ The Puzzler” and of “ Et 
Dona‘Ferentes,” the “‘ Supplication of the Black Aber- 
deen’ and ‘“‘ His Apologies’ are the expansion of the 
poem that years ago closed the story of “‘ Garm—a 
Hostage,” the new poems to France, and the new lament 
for the passing of the old gods from downs and weald and 
marshes are re-echoes of land-love and place-love as 
old as ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill.”’ 

Here are cunning craft in cadence and rhythm, a 
certain and sure stroke in the laying of word to word, 
a mind disciplined and directed to the production of a 
known effect that never fails—and behind that mind 
a heart and soul stirred by a few and rigid emotions. 
In one of his own older lines, of this volume one could 
“logically predicate its finish from its start.” Even 
the later tenderness is implicit in some of the earlier 
poems. And those few rigid emotions—either they or 
their antitheses are common to us all. Race patriotism, 
the sense of design by a veiled but onmipotent Deity, 
the sense of the past that comes dangerously close to 
ancestor worship; the scholarly good-humour that 
prefers to make its squibs and lampoons translations of 
Horace or transliterations from the moderns rather 
than new forms—there is delight or anger here for 
him who reads, but there is no half-way house of 
response. 

Never perhaps in the history of letters has a maker 
of verse suffered so complete a reversal of appraisement 
as Mr. Kipling in his own lifetime. The voice that sang 
us free in the nineties became the voice that had sung 
us bond twenty years later. But the time is rapidly 
coming when the political infusions and the partisan- 
ships will cease to balk esthetic judgment. And Mr. 
Kipling’s eventual place will be—where? With Martin 
Tupper and the author of “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer ”’ or with 
Byron—to whom he has an affinity of achievement in 
certain aspects of his work—or with Donne, to whom 
also he has an affinity ? 

One shrinks from a premature judgment, but what- 
ever place he occupies it will be that of a poet, 
and not that to which his detractors of the recent 
past have assigned to him—of a mere prosodical 
pamphleteer. 
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SOME EARLIER ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF 


THE BOOKMAN 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 
By E. A. Osborne 


OME of the earliest books illustrated by Mr. 
Arthur Rackham are now so scarce as to be 
virtually unprocurable, and some of those that are 


more easily obtainable present difficulties which col- 
lectors will 


be glad to 
have re- 
solved. In 
this article it 
is proposed 
to discuss the 
first four 
books illus- 
trated by Mr. 
Ria ckham 
and a few 
others pub- 
lished before 
“Peter Pan 
in Kensing- 
ton Gardens” 
(1906), since 
which he has 
constantly 
been among 
the collected 
illustrators. 


RHODES 
(THOMAS). 
‘*To the 
Other 
George 
Philip & 
Son. 1893. 


Although 
he had for 
several years 
been con- 
tributing 
sketches to 
periodicals 
(his first 
published 
drawing ap- 
peared in 
Scraps in 1885), it was not till 1893 that any 
of his work appeared in book form. Together with 
a Mr. Alfred Bryan he made the illustrations for 
a travel-brochure, “‘ To the Other Side,” prepared by 
Mr. Thomas Rhodes. Even considering the ephemeral 
nature of this book, it is surprisingly scarce. Messrs. 


Philip have no file copy, nor any record or recollection 
of publishing it. There is no copy in the British 
Museum Library. Mr. Rhodes lent his only copy 
some time ago to a Rackham enthusiast on “ the 
other side, 


” 


and now has no knowledge of its where- 


abouts. Diligent search during the past two or three 
years has failed to discover any other copies than the 
two, one in cloth and the other in paper wrappers, 
which Mr. Rackham very kindly placed at my disposal. 


- the 
Other Side ”’ 
was issued in 
pictorial 
coloured 
wrappers at 
one shilling, 
and in brown 
cloth with a 
paste - down 
of the pic- 
torial design 
from the 
wrappered 
copy on the 
front cover 
at two shil- 
lings. As the 
illustration of 
the front 
cover of the 
cloth edition 
shows, a slip 
with the in- 
creased price 
was used to 
cancel the 
price of one 
shilling. 
There are 
twenty line 
illustrations 
by Mr. Rack- 
ham, most of 
which were 
drawings 
made from 
photographs. 


LIN G- 
(LEMMON). 
‘*Wells-— 


Next-the-Sea and Neighbourhood.’’ Jarrold & Sons. 


(1894.) 

““ Wells-Next-The-Sea and Neighbourhood ”’ was one 
of the Jarrolds’ Sixpenny Illustrated Guides, issued in 
glazed coloured wrappers and also in cloth with rounded 
corners at one shilling. None of the series of guides 
is dated, and the only means of determining the approxi- 
mate date of issue is the date on the Great Eastern 
Railway tourist advertisement which appears among 
the advertisements at the back of the book. The 
earliest issue of the guide is extremely difficult to find. 
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The copy in the British Museum Library was received 
in 1897, and has the Great Eastern advertisement 
dated 1896. The earliest date I have seen on the 
advertisement is 1895, but from the internal evidence 
of “Sunrise Land” (the next book illustrated by 
Mr. Rackham) it seems fairly safe to assume that 
copies were issued with the advertisement dated 1894. 
It is impossible to ascertain the exact date of publica- 
tion since there is no entry in the English catalogue, 
and Messrs. Jarrold have no record or file copy of this 
edition. Since however ‘“‘ Sunrise-Land,” issued in 
July, 1894, carries an advertisement of the book, it 
must have been issued some time prior to that date. 
There are forty-eight vignette line drawings by Mr. 
Rackham. 


BERLYN (Mrs. ALFRED). ‘‘ Sunrise - Land: 
Rambles in Eastern England.’’ Jarrold & Sons. 
1894. 

“Sunrise Land,” which is dated 1894 on the title 
page, has the Great Eastern advertisement dated 1894. 
It was issued in light slate cloth lettered in red and 
sepia, with a “‘sunrise’’ design on the cover. There 
is a variant binding of glazed white paper boards with 
a different pictorial design on the front cover. I have 
not seen this except in a much later edition, but am 
assured that it has the date 1894 on the title page. 
I could get no information about the date of the Great 
Eastern advertisement. There is a later binding of 
light blue cloth, otherwise identical with the light slate 
cloth, in which, although the title page is dated 1894, 
the Great Eastern advertisement is dated 1898. Messrs. 
Jarrold were unable to give me any information about 
the book. Their file copy is in the paper boards 
binding, undated, and was, they inform me, published 
about 1910. There are seventy-one vignette illus- 
trations by Mr. Rackham. 


HOPE (ANTHONY). ‘The Dolly Dialogues.’’ 
‘* Westminster Gazette.’’ 1894. 


The sketches that make up “ The Dolly Dialogues ” 
were published in the Westminster Gazette from October, 
1893, to June, 1894, over the initials A. H., and were 
not illustrated. In July, 1894, they were collected 
and issued as the first volume of the Westminster 
Gazette Library with four illustrations by Mr. Rack- 
ham. The book was issued first in red or pale yellow 
wrappers at one shilling and later, presumably to meet 
a demand for a more substantial format, in fawn or 
blue cloth at two shillings and sixpence. The paper 
edition is entered in the Publishers’ Circular of July 28th, 
and the cloth in the issue of August 25th. 

Mr. P. H. Muir, in “ Points, 1874-1930” (No. 5 of 
Messrs. Constable’s ‘‘ Bibliographia ’’ series) has drawn 
attention to the fact that some copies of the wrappered 
edition have verso head-lines reading “‘ Dolly ”’ instead 
of the more frequent ‘‘ The Dolly Dialogues.” By 
logical inferences from typographical defects in copies 
with the longer head-line, and the fact that all later 
editions have the longer head-line, he decided that 
copies with the “ Dolly”’ head-line were of earlier 
issue. Since the publication of Mr. Muir’s book, the 
discovery of a file copy differing considerably from the 
published book, and the opportunity of examining 
many more copies than Mr. Muir had at his disposal 
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have confirmed his decision about the priority of printing 
of the shorter head-line, and raised other points of some 
interest to collectors of Hope and Rackham. 

The illustration reproduces three states of the front 
covers of wrappered copies, and the front cover of the 
cloth edition. A is so far unique, and differs from all 
other copies seen. It is not an issue in the strict sense 
of the term; it is best described as a pre-publication 
state. “Dolly” appears instead of “The Dolly 
Dialogues” throughout, on cover, title page, title 
heading on the first page of text, and in the verso head- 
lines. The wrappers are red. B has the shorter title 
only in the verso head-lines. The position of the price 
statement should be noted in relation to that of A 
and C. B occurs in red or pale yellow wrappers as 
do all the wrappered issues of the book that follow 
it. C has “The Dolly Dialogues”’ throughout, and 
is identical with all reprints of the book in wrappers, 
except that the latter have the notice of reprint in 
the top left-hand corner of the front wrapper. There 
is no notice of reprinting on the sheets of the book, 
and no change in the date on the title page, so that 
all reprints before the smaller, unillustrated edition of 
1896 have, when stripped of wrappers or rebound, the 
superficial appearance of first editions. The cloth 
copy (Z) in no way bears evidence of reprinting. But 
several of the cloth copies I have examined show 
traces of being stripped of red wrappers, and one copy 
in particular had precisely the same typographical 
defects as a copy of the thirtieth thousand in wrappers. 
I have neither direct nor hearsay evidence of a cloth 
copy with the shorter head-line. 

Mr. Rackham’s copy in pale yellow wrappers is a 


curious “‘ sport,” which affords useful evidence con- 
cerning the two head-lines. It has ‘‘ The Dolly Dia- 
logues’ throughout, except in signature D, which 


has the shorter head-line. If, as he recollects, he 
received his copy immediately upon publication, then 
sheets with both head-lines were ready before publica- 
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tion day. And although the sheets with the shorter 
head-line were undoubtedly the first printed, it is 
probable that the two states were on sale together 
on the day of publication. The collector no doubt, 
because of their closer relationship to the file copy 
“Dolly ”’ and their earlier printing, will prefer copies 
of state B with the shorter head-line and the price 
statement on wrapper in the position it occupies on 
the wrapper of the file copy. 

During the next three years Mr. Rackham’s work 
appeared in eleven publications, three of which have 
variants which may be mistaken for first editions. 


LEVER (CHARLES). 
vice & Paton. 1897. 


‘“*Charles O’Malley.’’ Ser- 


“Charles O’Malley”’ was issued in Messrs. Paton’s 
“The Illustrated English Library,” and is bound in 
reddish-brown ribbed cloth, lettered in gold and 
decorated with foliage ornaments. There are sixteen 
line illustrations. I have been informed of, but have 
not yet had the opportunity of examining, a reissue 
by Messrs. Nisbet, which has the appearance of a first 
illustrated edition, since it carries no notice that the 
book is a reissue. My informant was under the im- 
pression that the sheets were those of the Service & 
Paton edition. 


MERRIMAN (H. S.). 
Elder. 1897. 


‘**The Grey Lady.’’ Smith, 


This is a new edition, the first edition having been 
issued without illustrations. It is bound in lavender 
grey cloth, and was reprinted with change of date, 
but no bibliographical note, in 1898 and 1899. Copies 
with these dates are precisely like the 1897 issue, and 
are sometimes offered as first illustrated editions of 
the book. 
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BROWNE (MAGGIE). ‘‘ Two Old Ladies, Two 
Foolish Fairies and a Tom Cat: The Surprising 
Adventures of Tuppy and Tue.’’ Cassell. 1897. 


This cumbrous title was apparently too much for 
the book, the sheets of which were used with a modifi- 
cation of the title and original binding in 1904. The 
1904 edition has the appearance of an original publica- 
tion and is usually so considered. The 1897 edition 
is in dark green cloth, decorated on the front cover in 
gold, on the back cover in blind and lettered on the 
spine “Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies and a 
Tom Cat” in gold. There are head and tail bands 
and designed end papers. The sections of the book 
bear on the inner margins, as was customary with 
Cassell publications, a printer’s date-mark, in this 
case 10-97. The 1904 edition has a shorter title, 
“ The Surprising Adventures of Tuppy and Tue.” It 
is bound in light blue cloth, lettered with the shorter 
title on the spine in gold, and with the cover designs 
of the 1897 edition in red. There are no head and 
tail bands, and the end papers are plain. The sheets 
bear the same printer’s date-mark, 10-97, but the 
title page and half-title and their conjugates are re- 
printed on inferior quality paper, with the necessary 
changes in title and date. The use of the 1897 sheets 
in the 1904 edition may afford some explanation of the 
comparative scarcity of the 1897 book. 


GREENE (THE HON. MRS.). 
on the Hill.’’ Nelson. (1903.) 


Grey House 


Three undated books, issued during 1903 and 1904, 
are rather difficult to distinguish from their reprints. 
A new edition of the Hon. Mrs. Greene’s “ The Grey 
House on the Hill,” with Rackham illustrations, was 
issued by Messrs. Nelson in October, 1903, in pink 
cloth, with flat back, lettered on the front cover and 
spine in gold. There is a conventional all-over pattern 
on the front cover and spine in blind. The paper of 
the text is a very pale pink, except for the title, printed 
in black and red and tipped in, which is on white paper. 
The book was issued in 1905 in red cloth, lettered and 
decorated in the same way, but with the title on the 
front cover in blind. Subsequent reprints have an 
entirely different style of binding. 


CHOLMONDELEY (MARY). 
Geo. Newnes, Ltd. (1904.) 


 Pottage.’”’ 


“Red Pottage”’ was issued in January, 1904, in 
the paper-covered Newnes’s Sixpenny Novels Illustrated 
series. The first edition is in yellow wrappers lettered 
on the front in red, and with an illustration by R. 
Savage (see illustration). It has eight illustrations 
by Mr. Rackham. A reprint was issued with only two 
illustrations by Mr. Rackham but with one of those 
omitted, adapted for the front cover, which is printed 
in dark blue and light brown. The earlier edition 
lists fifty titles only in the series to which it belongs ; 
the later lists one hundred and forty. Neither edition 
is dated. The copy in the British Museum Library 
with reception date January 29th, 1904 (the month of 
publication) is identical with that illustrated and 
described as the first edition. 
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DANA (R. H.). 
Years 
Before the 
Mast.”’ 
Collins. 

(1904.) 

The undated 
Dana’s “ Two 
Years Before 
the Mast,’’ 
issued from the 
Collins Clear- 
Type Press in 
September, 
1904, Was re- 
issued in several 
undated 
editions. This 
shilling publica- 
tion is ex- 
tremely poorly 
produced. The 
paper is brown 
and _ brittle ; 
the cloth, 
which is either 
blue, green or 
pink, is of the 
cheapest 
quality, and 
the illustrations 
are printed in 
very crude 


colours. The 
book is rarely 
found in good 


condition. The 
first edition 
has a_ repre- 
sentation of a 
whaling ship, 
with the name 
Scud plainly 
visible on the 
bows, on the 


Every moment they thought they would be eaten up. 
From “ The Arthur Rackham Fairy Book” (Harrap). 
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to R. H. Dana. 


_The statement 


on the title 
page is changed 
to ‘‘With 
Coloured Illus- 
trations,” and 
there are only 
six  illustra- 
tions. The 
copy seen was 
in red_ cloth, 
but there were 
probably other 
colours. Later 
editions have 
an entirely 
different cover 
design, and still 
fewer  illustra- 
tions. Both the 
British Museum 
copy and Mr. 
Rackham’s own 
copy agree 
with that 
described here 
as the first 
issue. 
Iamindebted 
to Mr. Rack- 
ham for the 
loan of “To 
the Other 
Side,” and for 
much interested 
help; to Mr. 
Paul B. Vic- 
torius for the 
- at 
“Dolly” ; and 
to Mr. Bertram 
Rota for the 
loan of the 


front cover and a gold title panel on the spine. The two wrappered copies of “ The Dolly Dialogues.” 


title page bears the statement “ Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham,” and the author’s name on the spine is in 
full, Richard Henry Dana. 
tions. A later edition, which closely resembles this 
edition, has the same pictorial design on the front 
cover, but the author’s name on the spine is abbreviated 


There are eight illustra- 


Note on “ Sunrise-Land.”’ 


Since the above article was written I have examined a 
copy of the book in paper boards and I find that the 
sheets are identical with those of the slate-grey cloth 
edition, having 1894 both on the title page and in the 
Great Eastern advertisement. 
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RECENT BOOK CATALOGUES 


An entertaining page is that devoted to Victorian Comic 
Songs in Catalogue 10, issued by the First Edition Book- 
shop, Ltd., 52, Brook Street, W.1. There is a considerable 
vogue for collecting these things at present, and it is to be 
commended, except when it takes the form (adopted by 
certain Goths) of collecting the pictorial covers only and 
destroying the rest. These songs are seldom dated, which 
is only one of the points that make it hard for anyone 
except a specialist to know whether he has got hold of a 
real first edition or not. This catalogue however offers a 
number of famous songs definitely as original editions. 
They include “ Polly Perkins of Paddington Green ”’ (1863), 
18s. 6d.; ‘‘ Champagne Charlie’”’ (1866), £2; ‘‘ Tommy 
Make Room for your Uncle,” £1 10s.; and “ Two Lovely 
Black Eyes,” £1 5s. The major part of this list consists of 
first editions of modern books. 

Messrs. John Smith & Son, of 57-61, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, have issued a well printed and conveniently 
arranged miscellaneous list, number 17. Important sec- 
tions of it are devoted to Art and Illustrated Books, and to 
Scotland. A copy ofthe first edition, two volumes, 1815-16, 
of William Combe’s ‘‘ The English Dance of Death,”’ with 
plates by Rowlandson, is offered, bound by Riviére, for £15. 

Some eighty rare books and manuscripts, especially 
selected for their fine condition, are contained in an illus- 
trated quarto catalogue, number 47, published by Messrs. 
W. H. Robinson, of 16 and 17, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Among 
them is a copy, in the original vellum binding, of the fourth 
edition, 1621, of Francis Davison’s famous anthology, 
“ Davison’s Poems, or A Poeticall Rapsodie.’’ This costs 
£150. Another item even more valuable, for it is priced 
£680, is the first edition of St. Thomas 4 Kempis’s “‘ De 
Imitatione Christi,’”’ a folio printed at Augsburg by Zainer 
before 1473. This copy is in a contemporary South 
German binding, with the original printed contents label 
pasted on the front board—a condition in which, Messrs. 
Robinson suggest, the book may be unique. Eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth century books are also among 
the chosen few described in this list. 

A large portion of number 6 of Messrs. Sotheran’s 
“ Piccadilly Notes ’’—the attractive semi-magazine form 
which this famous bookshop has lately adopted for its 
catalogues (or for some of them)—consists of books and 
prints relating to the town and university of Oxford. 
Many attractive things are to be bought very cheaply. 
Dighton’s caricature portraits of Oxford dignitaries, pub- 
lished early last century, are to be had for no more 
than five shillings each. Thomas Malton’s aquatint 
views cost from fifteen to thirty shillings apiece, and 
W. A. Delamotte’s lithographs only seven shillings 
and sixpence. Needless to say there are also more ex- 
pensive items. 

Mr. C. A. Stonehill junior, of 11, Hart Street, W.C.1, 
in his catalogue 124, offers for {120 the original 
manuscript, in eight volumes, of Bubb Dodding- 
ton’s diaries, from March 8th, 1749, to February 
6th, 1761. About one hundred pages of it are said to 
be unpublished. 


Those who are interested in early science should see . 


catalogue 29 of Messrs. E. P. Goldschmidt & Co., Ltd., of 
45, Old Bond Street, W.1. The illustrations are many of 
them extremely curious. One of them shows what the 
cataloguer describes as “‘ the first taximeter ’’—in the year 
1598! It seems to have been a machine for measuring the 
distance travelled by a carriage. 
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CHRISTMAS BROADSHEETS OF A CENTURY AGO 
By Iolo A. Williams 


HE other day, while examining a box full of old 
family papers, I came across a bundle inscribed 
“ Prints mostly religious.’’ Upon opening this, I found 
that it contained a number of single folio sheets, which 
took me back to the Christmas enjoyments of my great- 
grandfather’s family in South Wales a century ago. 
Just the things, it seemed, to write a Christmas article 
about to-day. 
The folio sheets were fifteen in number, each measuring 
about nineteen by fifteen-and-a-half inches, and each 


i ~ hit 


wife and neatly dressed children (one of each sex), 
The artist, however, has decorated the garden of the 
slothful one with such gorgeous flowers, and such 
luscious bunches of grapes grow over his house, that the 
moral of the piece is a little blurred in the process. If 
sloth really produces such things (we are tempted to 
cry) then let us all be slothful ! 

On the whole however the secular broadsheets are of 
greater interest than the religious. There is not perhaps 


much to be said for an uncoloured one showing scenes 
or BABEL 
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Heading to one of the Broadsheets. 


decorated in the same way, with a long engraving 
across the top, and two smaller engravings at each side. 
At the bottom there is either another long engraving 
or a group of several smaller ones. The centre of the 
sheet is left blank. All but three of the broadsheets 
have the engravings (which are rather naive copper- 
plates) coloured. 

Each broadsheet is devoted to the illustration of one 
particular subject, generally scriptural. We have 
“Mordecai’s Triumph,”’ “‘ The Prodigal Son,” “‘ The 
Cruse of Oil,” ‘‘ The Crucifixion of Christ’ (with the 
story of Peter in the smaller pictures), ‘‘ Paul’s Ship- 
wreck,” “‘ The Nativity of Christ,’’ ‘““ The Good Sam- 
aritan,’’ “‘ The Disobedient Prophet,’”’ “‘ The Tower of 
Babel” (with the Ark, Lot’s wife and various other 
incidents appended below), ‘‘ The Transfiguration of 
Christ and “ Solomon’s Proverbs.”” Some of these 
have given the engravers grand opportunities. The 
Tower of Babel, with a switchback spiral road winding 
round it, is a truly remarkable edifice, while Solomon’s 
Proverbs are applied to various periods and climes. 
Some represent persons garbed like ancient citizens of 
uncertain date and nationality. Others are clad in 
contemporary clothes. The gentleman who “ went by 
the field of the slothful”’ is clad in the height of the 
fashion of about 1830, with white trousers, blue frock- 
coat and top-hat, and is accompanied by his fashionable 


from the life of Queen Elizabeth. Nor very much 
indeed for the Seven Wonders of the World—though 
this is coloured and shows a temple of Diana which would 
have been an ornament not only at Ephesus, but in 
any nobleman’s park a century and a quarter ago. 
Incidentally, as seven wonders, though enough for the 
world, did not fill up the broadsheet comfortably, an 
eighth (subject unspecified, but apparently situated in 
India) has been added. But two sheets having con- 
temporary subjects, ‘‘ The Life of King William the 4th” 
and “Christmas Amusements,’’ are especially inter- 
esting and attractive. King William is shown us in 
full colour, and much play is made with blue naval 
jackets—and with a most elegant pair of pink-and-white 
striped trousers, which His Majesty seems to have worn 
through almost the whole of his career. 

Unfortunately the ‘‘ Christmas Amusements "’ are not 
represented in colour, but this broadsheet is, neverthe- 
less, perhaps the best in the bundle. In the first place, 
it is drawn with an individual touch of caricature which 


. puts it on a rather higher artistic plane than the others. 


And in the second place it shows us, more or less faith- 
fully, the Christmas festivities of our grandparents and 
great-grandparents. At the head of the page we have 
an evening party. Six young men and maidens dance 
a country-dance, accompanied by an orchestra con- 
sisting of a harp, fiddle and ‘cello. The children not 
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ye: of dancing age play with their dog in the back- 
ground, while on the left the elders sit round a table, 
consuming punch. At the bottom of the print we are 
shown the traditional humours of skating, while at the 
sides, in four small engravings, appear the boys return- 
ing from school, children playing Blindman’s Buff 
and Hunt the Slipper, and others sitting round 
an enormous cake upon Twelfth Night. The whole 
is decorated with holly, plum-pudding and mistle- 
toe, tastefully disposed in any otherwise unoccupied 
spots. 

It will probably be of interest to some readers of 
these pages—especially to those who are collectors of 
children’s books—to be given the names of the pub- 
lishers of these broadsheets, for not all of them came 
from the same firm. ‘‘ Christmas Amusements was 
published by Dean & Munday, of Threadneedle Street— 
an ancestor, I believe, of the firm that to-day pub- 
lishes “‘ Dean’s Rag Books.”” Others were published by 
W. Belch, 258, Borough; J. Phelps, 27, Paternoster 
Row ; E. Langley, 173, High Street, Borough ; Orlando 
Hodgson, 10, Cloth Fair; and J. Fairburn, 110, 
Minories. Two of Hodgson’s broadsheets are dated 
one in 1832 and the other 1833. The others bear no 
printed date. 

The centre of each sheet, as already stated, is left 
blank, and in this space the child was supposed to 
transcribe, in his best hand, some moral poem, or if, as 
in one or two of mine, he was too young to copy real 
words, ‘‘ the rudiments ’’—in other words pot-hooks 
At the bottom he or she added signature and date. 
Whether these broadsheets were ever used at any other 
season than Christmas I do not know ; but those I have 
described are all dated at Christmas, the years varying 
from 1829 to 1835. Perhaps I may be allowed to add a 
few words as to who were the children who filled in these 
particular examples. They were three of the family 
of Taliesin Williams, minor poet, schoolmaster at 
Merthyr Tydfil, and son of the Welsh bard and anti- 
quary, Iolo Morganwg. The children were Edward, 
my grandfather, who became an ironmaster in Middles- 
brough ; John Petherick, about whom I know nothing 
except that he enlisted in the army and was bought out 
by his family, but never throve in the world; and 
Elizabeth, who survives in family albums as a fierce- 
looking old lady in a bonnet. 


Presumably children’s broadsheets of this type are 


by no.means common to-day. Neither at the British 
Museum, nor at the Victoria and Albert Museum, have 
I been able to get on the track of any examples. More- 
over a bookseller, who has specialised for many years 
in the “ curiosities ’’ of the printing press, such as these 
are, tells me that, though he has occasionally had one 
or two through his hands, he has never before seen 
anything like a series of them. This then, together 
with the season, must be my excuse with the reader for 
emptying before him the contents of the family 
cupboard. 
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Contemporary Foreign Writers 
JOHN DOS PASSOS 


John Dos Passos, the most significant figure in the 
younger school of American authors, was born in Chicago 
on January 14th, 1896, and graduated from Harvard in 
1916. Contracting the wandering habit at an early age, 
he has journeyed through America, England, France, 
Belgium and Spain. Despite his ultra-sophisticated novels, 
Do; Passos is no cynical citizen, but brims over with 
youthful enthusiasm. He hates publicity and never speaks 
in public or before the microphone. 

Dos Passos writes for ‘‘historical’’ accuracy. He 
consoles himself with the thought that if his work is other- 
wise worthless, it at least presents an exact picture of an 
epoch, not necessarily in detail (though he likes his details 
correct), but in spirit. His early work included “‘ Streets 
of Night’ and ‘“ Orient Express.’’ ‘‘ Streets of Night ”’ 
was a novel of little depth and substance, but revealed 
distinct promise. ‘‘ Orient Express,’’ an unconventional 
travel-book, is best described as a picaresque Odyssey of 
the railroad. It presents Dos Passos as a man of acute 
perception and desperate courage, cursed or blessed with 
the wanderlust.” 

Dos Passos’s first work of international importance was 
the novel, ‘‘ Three Soldiers.’”’ It was the first American 
book to treat the Great War with detached realism, and its 
exposition of war’s torture to both mind and body definitely 
established the author’s artistic position in contemporary 
American letters. By short, crisp sentences Dos Passos 
built up a magnificent portrait gallery of men struggling 
in chaos against the machinery of war and the attendant 
horrors of wounds and death. His next novel was ‘‘ Man- 
hattan Transfer,” which gave a kaleidoscopic, scathing 
and vivid picture of New York, and was enthusiastically 
praised by Sinclair Lewis and D. H. Lawrence. Uncanny 
grasp of multiple detail and repetition of theme endowed 
this work with an unusual rhythm and vitality. The 
innumerable strata of New York life converged on a 
boundless screen, and formed a complete and satisfy- 
ing whole when viewed from Dos Passos’s distant 
perspective. 

Dos Passos seeks to discover the power that nullifies 
and thwarts the hopes of the people. He recognises the 
futility of. the’ planning of lives, and acknowledges the 
incalculable power which is dominative and wantonly 
destroys the carefully laid schemes of humanity. Fully 
aware that everyone works, consciously or unconsciously, 
towards a definite, and in many cases an identical goal, 
Dos Passos questions their failure to attain that objective. 
His preoccupation with this theme was responsible for 
“The 42nd Parallel,’’ an odd yet perversely brilliant book 
consisting of several distinct narratives, all of which con- 
verge on the entry of America into the Great War. In 
this work Dos Passos exploits a new form of fictional tech- 
nique. From his experiments it is clearly apparent that 
Dos Passos aims to portray life as a whole, at the same 
time presenting a series of individual experiences. His 
method of interpolating the main narratives with what 
he terms ‘‘ Newsreels ’’—which summarise in the form of 
newspaper headings and paragraphs, typical happenings 
in America and abroad from the nineties to the outbreak 
of war—and ‘‘ Camera Eyes ’’—intimate flashes of thought 
and life of a boy (the author himself) during the transition 
from childhood to maturity—is not entirely successful, a 
fact of which Dos Passos is well aware, for he has intimated 
that it is only a temporary expedient. He hopes later to 
achieve the unification essential to the success of such a 
literary experiment. ‘‘ The 42nd Parallel,” in keeping with 
al Dos Passos’s work, is an ultra-realistic narrative, fre- 
quently squalid and often incoherent, but illuminative in 
its revelation of American life. Here is J. Ward Moor- 
house, business magnate, insufferable prig, and asinine 
follower of the creed that adopts prosperity as the synonym 
of righteousness—perhaps the greatest, certainly the most 
caustic of all Dos Passos’s character creations. 
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Nineteen-Nineteen,’”’ Dos Passos’s latest novel, carries 
on the theme of “ The 42nd Parallel,’ and interlards its 
various narratives with newspaper extracts and acid com- 
mentaries on the passing world. The period covered is 
from the entry of America into the Great War to the close 
of 1919. It is a raw and bitter book, but it scintillates 
with a savage brilliance. The narratives starkly reveal the 
degenerative effect of war on the ordinary merchant sea- 
man, the doughboy, the pacifist, the neurotic, sex-starved 
woman, the young girl eager to go to France for war 
work and the revolutionary. Their reactions are laid naked 
by callous dissecting skill. This is no portrayal of the war 
of the trenches, of physical wounds and bloodshed. It is 
an acute reflection of the struggle of the mind, and a story 
of the chaotic influences of war, that malignant, parasitic 
growth from which flows licence, greed and a macabre, 
careless fun. ‘‘ Nineteen-Nineteen’”’ is a chronicle of 
humbug and cruelty, violence and subtle horror. But 
beneath the rugged surface there is latent beauty, and a 
quiet sympathy and pity. The brief biographical sketches 
of Morgan, Roosevelt, Meester Veelson and Wesley Everest 
are trenchant and powerful, the latter being a perfect 
cameo of horror—but it is not wise to shirk reality. Dos 
Passos is a man of abnormal energy and ultra-sensibility. 
Devoid of such faculties, it would have been impossible for 
him to have written such a great and terrible book as 
Nineteen-Nineteen.” 

The vigour and fecundity of Dos Passos’s imagination 
is astonishing. He is a master and never the slave of 
words. His style is staccato. As an interpreter of modern 
life, the chaotic medley of his prose is akin to the irregular 
beat of life itself. Dos Passos has the power of intensify- 
ing the commonplace, rendering it impressive by repeti- 
tion of detail. It is the mind—the conception—which is 
of salient importance to Dos Passos. With ironical observa- 
tion he presents the infinite variety of American life and 
character in a revealing nudity. The characters he selects 
at random are typical of the thousands enslaved to the 
stifling grind of modern civilised life. They are at once 
graphically and delicately differentiated. Charged with a 
certain sparseness and grim innuendo, his work reveals 
the crudeness of the American. Through the microscope 
of genius one sees the squirming mass of human organisms 
which spread across a continent to make America. But 
Dos Passos not only portrays America and the American. 
His choice of the individual type stands as a representative 
symbol of universal character. The opulence of Dos 
Passos’s social and moral criticism is equalled only by the 
brilliance and clarity of his introspective survey of that 
sham existence many people term life, wherein he reveals 
the world of clash between the superficial amenities of a 
smug civilisation and the inherent primitive instincts of 
human nature. 

Like Dickens, Dos Passos recreates the farce and tragedy 
of his time. Always he appraises the forces that make life 
a stage for the setting of comedy and drama and tragedy ; 
love and passion, jealousy and ambition, hate and despair. 
His all-embracing consciousness is revealed with penetrative 
venom, but despite his strength he does not wield the 
cumbersome bludgeon of invective. His irony is neat, 
his wit light. Although often sombre, his work is devoid 
of morbidity, and he overcomes minor defects of 
style by dynamic force of theme. He is no heavy 
moraliser, and his prose is free from that tortured 
and tautologous phraseology which detracts from the 
work of Dreiser. 

Dos Passos is no facile and genial demagogue. He is in 
fact.a trifle gauche. But he is sincere and vital. He has 
the power of seeing things suddenly ; his conclusions are 
not the residue of any definable or discernible process. 
Immune from sentiment, but seeking the termini of the 
keenest emotions, Dos Passos is prone to attacks of manly 
sensitiveness. Eager, impatient, questioning, he has an 
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uniailing insight into the motives and actions of his 
characters. A strict realist, a fearless adherent to truth, 
he has little time for the superficial abstractions of 
the shallow and romantic novelist. His brusqueness 
occasionally nauseates the sensitive palate, but heis never 
too brutally objective, nor is he unduly egotistical. 

There is a certain insistence on sex in Dos Passos’s work. 
But this only reveals that he is vitally concerned with the 
emotions of life. Sex is the most important instinct of 
life. The impulse is spontaneous and cannot lie—and is 
therefore a state of naked sincerity. It is essential that 
matters of the flesh be treated with a vital warmth and 
not with the snobbish coldness of the intellect. Dos 
Passos details love—or lust—episodes with an unflinching 
physical force. 

Undoubtedly John Dos Passos has lived. His work 
throbs in every line with an all-dominating intensity of 
feeling for life. He has been triumphantly sensitive. He 
has felt insults and splendidly avenged them. Looking at 
life, he finds it mysterious and terrible. But he is also 
impressed by the wonder of it—and the occasional beauty. 
He is mildly obsessed by the apparent helplessness of human 
beings to thwart their predestined end, their futile struggles 
against inevitability. Endowed with that masculine crea- 
tive fertility and brooding intuitive power—a powerful 
combination essential to the making of a great novelist— 
Dos Passos’s view is not one of extraordinary detachment 
or serenity, but one of hearty and ordinary dislike. 
Rigorously detailing human experience as he does, Dos 
Passos must dilute the sombre with the expression of light, 
and his hearty, pungent hilarity is thrown into bolder relief 
by the contrasting tones of bitter experience. His grisly 
humour is reminiscent of Carlyle, for it is more in the style 
than the matter. 


The bulk of Dos Passos’ work betrays a marked lean- 
ing towards the political ‘‘ left,” but it never degenerates 
to class propaganda. Writing of the present day when 
ethics are severely subordinated to economics, when to seek 
the material is apparently the only thing that counts, and 
when life’s worth is appraised merely by a financial standard 
of values, Dos Passos is an inveterate enemy of Mammon in 
high places and a vehement defender of the under-dog. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


One of the most popular series of records issued this 
autumn has been Columbia’s portfolios of selections from 
famous operas. Each set, contained in a free portfolio, 
consists of six double-sided twelve-inch records of the out- 
standing items in each opera, sung by the principal artists 
of La Scala, Milan. They cost twenty-four shillings each 
and make ideal Christmas gifts. 


Already there have been issued Trovatore’”’ and 
“Carmen,” ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ” (the famous Love Duet 
is particularly well done), and “ Aida,” ‘‘ Tosca” and 
Rigoletto.” 


For those who are not devotees of Italian opera (or even 
of ‘‘ Carmen ’’) there is the other extreme of Mozart and 
Handel. They will welcome the fine recording of the 
Water Music Suite, played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty, in two twelve-inch 
records (DX 538 and 539), and a new “ Handel Series ” 
which consists of three ten-inch records (DB 1212-14), 
recording six favourite items exactly as they were written. 
These (which include hitherto unrecorded pieces such as 
the March from the ‘“ Occasional Oratorio’”’ and the 
minuets from the ‘‘ Firework Music ’’) are played by the 
British Light Orchestra. 

But my favourite choice of all Columbia’s records are 
Mozart’s exquisite Oboe Quartet (LX 256, 257), played 
superbly by Leon Goossens, J. Léner, S. Roth and J. Hart- 
man, and his ‘‘ Concertante Sinfonie,’’ with Albert Sam- 
mons as the violin and Lionel Tertis as the viola (DX 478- 
481). These two works alone make the season memorable. 

E. P. 
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THE CRITIC AND THE ARTIST 


EW critics, I take it, will be inclined to quarrel 
with the precedence accorded their craft in the 
title of this note. They are not a humble-minded pro- 
fession ; and, by way of justifying their existence, must 
maintain that their devoted service is not only necessary, 
but essential to the well-being of art. Indeed from the 
superior attitude the more pretentious assume, one 
might gather that the critic was a sort of providence 
to art and the artist, that art could not exist without 
his sanction; and as for the artist, poor chap—well, 
he simply could not do his job at all without directions 
from the critic ! 

Just what precisely is the function of the critic, and 
how much art in the abstract benefits from his benevolent 
activities, would be a difficult matter to. determine ; 
but it may be worth while to try to assess the value of 
direct criticism to the individual artist. In the first 
place, it is not easy for the artist to accept the critic 
at his own valuation. He is reluctant to acknowledge 
that the critic is the author of his being, with a sort of 
paternal right to train him in the way he should go, 
and so may resent chastisement or patronage from one 
whose authority he questions. It would seem to the 
artist that art comes first; that the critic must have 
some material to work on before he can exercise his 
faculty of discrimination and exposition. Language 
came into existence before the grammarian, poetry 
before the prosodist; and so far from art following 
rules laid down by the critics, all the critics’ rules and 
regulations have been formulated according to what 
they have learned from the practice of the artists. 
This to the artist would seem to be self-evident ; 
but from the airs some critics assume towards con- 
temporary artists, one might fancy that they themselves 
were the fount and origin of all authority. 

Yet if the critic really wishes to help the individual 
artist, he must discard the pretension of papal infalli- 
bility. However humble-minded the artist, and how- 
ever anxious to learn from his mentors, their criticism 
can be of little value to him unless they comprehend 
his intention, and realise that he is not trying to produce 
a poem, or a picture, made according to an established 
formula, but that he is striving to express his own 
intuitions about life in his own way. So much‘ well- 
meaning advice that is lavished on the artist is merely 
irrelevant, or only has the remotest bearing on what 
the artist is after, because the critic, instead of trying 
to get into the artist’s skin and attempting to understand 
his idiosyncrasy, seeks to remake the artist if not 
precisely in his own image, according to his conception 
of what a proper artist ought to be like. 

He tells a poet for instance the kind of poems he 
should write, instead of trying to grasp what kind of 
poems the poet is set on writing, and judging his success 
or failure from the standpoint of what he is attempting. 
Art may or may not benefit from criticism ; but to the 
individual artist, if he pays any attention at all, I fancy 
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that its effect is usually more disturbing and destructive 
than enlightening and constructive. 

I suppose every work of creation is, at best, merely an 
approximation to the vision of the creator; but the 
artist must at least be true to his vision; it is useless 
for the critic to say to him: “If you would only look 
the other way, and through my spectacles, you would 
produce much finer work.’ After all, an artist can 
only do what it is in him to do. 

An artist, unlike the critic, has his limitations; he 
is indeed an artist by virtue of his limitations, which 
enable him, instead of dissipating his energies at large, 
to canalise them, to concentrate them and direct them 
into their peculiar channel. Life provides him with 
intuitions and experiences which he must shape, not 
according to an abstract convention, or the conventions 
of other artists, but according to the convention imposed 
upon him by his own indiv duality. A poet does not 
sit down deliberately to compose a poem, to produce a 
work of art according to an accepted formula; rather 
is he impelled to express an intuition as effectually as 
he can; and all his labour is spent in giving the idea 
that has moved his clean, athletic form, stripping it 
of all irrelevancies. I do not fancy that a poet of any 
integrity worries overmuch whether he has produced a 
work of art, so long as he has said what he had to say 
to the best of his ability. Not that he despises his art ; 
it is only by virtue of perfect express:on that his idea 
or intuition can exercise any potency ; indeed it can 
hardly be said to exist until it attains life through perfect 
expression in words. On the contrary, his art is so 
much to him that, in his exercise of it, the poet must 
not allow his concentration to be distracted by the pre- 
conceptions of other minds about the proper functions 
of poetry. At all costs he must preserve his own 
artistic integrity. 

At the same time no artist can afford to ignore the 
work of other artists; and the writer may even learn 
something from the critics who take upon themselves 
to interpret to us the work of artists of the past. Their 
labours may not have been altogether fruitless; and 
at all events, if they possess any individuality, they will 
enable him to regard the work of his predecessors from 
a different angle. It does not do for the artist to despise 
any hint he can pick up from anyone ; and it is all to 
the good that, during the fallow intervals between 
periods of creative activity, he should consider his art 
in general in every possible aspect. 

He will naturally learn most from the study of the 
works of art themselves; but, on the other hand, the 
critic, in his painstaking researches, may have dis- 
covered some secret of technique that has escaped the 
attention of the artist, who is necessarily preoccupied 
with his own methods. But the criticism, that is to be 
of any service to him, must be absorbed into his creative 
consciousness before he begins to paint or write again. 
Above all, he must put out of his mind altogether any 
consideration of what even his most friendly critics 
expect of him, if he is to do work that will provide the 
critics of the future with a fresh standard, a new measur- 
ing rod with which to belittle and belabour the artists 
of their own generation. 
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From a caricature by COIA. 


Mr. Lynd has taken for the title 
of this year’s volume of essays, his 


well-known pseudonym, “ Y.Y.” ROBERT LYND. 
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THE BOOKSELLER AND THE READING 
PUBLIC 


By Cecil Palmer 


NE of the commonest of human failings is an 
inclination to find fault with other people when 
there is most need to be alarmed on our own account. 
Subconsciously, we have an awareness of our own wrong- 
headedness, and consciously seek to avoid its implica- 
tions by an unreasoned and unreasonable exhibition 
of bad temper. I sometimes think that publishers and 
authors are over-zealous in their mutual desire to excuse 
their own limitations by the subtle expedient of accus- 
ing the bookseller of shirking his responsibilities. Any- 
way it is a fact that the bookseller has suffered un- 
reasonably at the hands of those who are sometimes 
more sensitive than sensible. 

The kind of criticism to which I allude is negative 
in character, but that does not prevent those who 
indulge in it from being pontifically positive. Usually 
it takes the form of reminding the bookseller of the 
things he does not do, with rarely, if ever, a single word 
of commendation for the things he does do. If there is 
a harder and more exacting task than bookselling to- 
day, or one which offers so little reward for honest 
labour, I for one am unaware of it. Selling new books 
at their full published prices is a job which a saint might 
shirk because of its heartbreaking futility. 

We are apt to generalise too freely and loosely when 
we use the omnibus term, the reading public. It cannot 
be very far from the truth to state that for every ten 
persons who read books, only one of them ever dreams 
of buying a book. So far as literature is concerned, 
we are increasingly becoming a nation of borrowers. 
Comparatively few amongst us cultivate and satisfy 
the latent instinct to own books as precious and personal 
possessions. In days of depression we manifest a 
dangerous predisposition to starve our minds rather 
than sacrifice any of the so-called creature comforts of 
the body. We have seen all save one of the luxuries: 
of life become, by constant gratification, indispensible 
necessities. Nowadays life is not worth living for most 
men and women if they cannot have their wireless sets, 
their tennis, their talkies and their prize-winning cross- 
word puzzles. Books, alas, are still luxuries, and even 
reading itself occupies a minor place in this sorry scheme 
of things. 

But the situation is not without its paradox. If 
there is anything in this wide world relatively cheaper 
than books are to-day, it is time we were told about it. 
Books are cheaper and more plentiful to-day than at 
any time in our history. According to economic law, 
books should be selling as readily as cigarettes. Advertis- 
ing experts are never tired of telling us that one of the 
first principles of selling to the public is fixing the 
price of the commodity within the purse limitations of 
the man in the street. So far as their economic argu- 
ment applies to books, there is an undoubted fallacy 
somewhere. Can it be that the public has been pam- 
pered? Its general attitude towards the possession of 
books supports the theory that books, having become 
too cheap, the public no longer appreciates their value. 
Its most dangerous form is seen in the public’s growing 
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tendency to expect the latest books at sale prices. It 
must be admitted that our industry is partly responsible 
for this unsatisfactory condition of affairs. The public 
has discovered that, in most cases, it has_only to wait 
a short period of time in order to obtain the finest of 
our literature at prices which normally would not 
purchase a current issue of one of the popular maga- 
zines. 

In the face of such difficulties the position and situa- 
tion of the bookseller is deplorable. He is everlastingly 
fighting to overcome the public’s disinclination to enter 
his shop at all, and when that battle has been fought 
and won, he finds himself in another and hardly less 
sanguinary one—of persuading his customer that he 
is not a state-protected pickpocket. 
tranquillity of soul from the knowledge that in effect 
he is serving thiee masters—the public, the publisher 
and the author. It seems to me that a bookseller is a 
master-man kept in his place by master-men. His life 
is spent in trying to reconcile their mutually distinctive 
differences. The public blames him if his standing 
stock compares unfavourably with the archives of the 
British Museum, and curses him if he dares to demand 
more than a shilling for a five-shilling book. The 
publisher grants him terms which are as complicated 


Nor will he derive. 
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in their application to different kinds of books, varying 
quantities and the time factor when ordering, as a 
diplomatic memorandum to a foreign power with whom 
“our relations continue to be friendly.” And finally, 
the author despises him for his lack of vision and limited 
mentality in overlooking the potential fortune which 
can be picked up by any bookseller who is willing to 
forget the whole range of contemporary literature in 
order to fit himself for the task of remembering the 
work of one self-contained author whose chief claim to 
fame rests on nothing more substantial than his sublime 
belief in the unholy trinity of I, myself and me. 

The bookseller, more than any other man in our 
industry, holds the key position between the author 
and the public. His responsibilities are exacting, for 
by his personal and direct contacts with the reading 
public his opportunities for good or ill are enormous. 
It is indisputable that whilst there exists within the 
nation a huge army of potential readers, delivered out 
of the womb of Free Education, the lamentable fact 
must be faced that this colossal public, in the main, 
knows how to read but not what to read. Therein lies 
the bookseller’s greatest obligation, and in its fulfilment 
rests his one substantial hope of material success and 
spiritual reward. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Herr Werner Krauss 
Sik, 

The writer of ‘‘ In Search of the Perfect Actor,” in your 
issue for November, is unfair and inaccurate in his remarks 
upon Werner Krauss; unfair in comparing the technique 
of a very distinguished actor with ‘‘ Swedish drill,” in- 
accurate in stating that the age of the character Herr 
Krauss interpreted in ‘‘ Before Sunset ’”’ is ‘‘ seventy-five.” 
The age of the character is nowhere mentioned in the play, 
although there is strong evidence that sixty-five would 
be nearer the mark. 

I hold no mandate for Herr Werner Krauss except 
gratitude for his superb art. At least I know the technique 
of acting, having trained a fair number of actors who are 
at present appearing upon the London stage. Werner 
Krauss appeared to me so remarkable and grandly artistic 
that, having seen him once, I cancelled an engagement 
in order to see him again, and would have gone again and 
again for the joy of witnessing his performance had the 
run of the play not terminated. Your contributor does 
not like Krauss, and he is fully entitled to say so in emphatic 
terms. But his strictures upon this actor merely express 
dislike without communicating his reasons in terms by 
which a reader may fairly perceive the cause of the writer’s 
dislike. And good criticism ought to do this. 

I have been a regular subscriber to THE Bookman for 
more than thirty years. The criticisms appearing therein 
are often severe, but usually informed with sympathetic 
understanding. Yours, etc., 

10, Heaton Road, JaMEs BERNARD. 

Withington, Manchester. 

November 7th, 1933. 


“This England” 
Sir, 

In your issue of last month, L. M. Claisen, writing from 
Rhodesia, defends the books I had previously reviewed, 
not too favourably, under the title of ‘‘ This England.” 

Your correspondent writes that he cannot understand 


my judgment, and assures you that people who live out- 
side the country find these books of help. 


Perhaps, as far away as South Africa, it is not under- 
stood how much this sort of thing, within the last few 
years, has been overdone. Scores and scores of these 
books appear, often commissioned by the railways, the 
motor-bus services and the hotels; until it has in many 
cases become not a spontaneous expression but a kind of 
disguised advertising. Advertisement, so one feels, of 
something that should never be advertised. Or cheapened. 
Or even made too accessible. Something like Baedeker, 
a bare list of names, distances, roads, contours, accom- 
modation, antiquities should be enough—with perhaps a 
few literary references—to show true lovers the way. 
Without the sentimental (and often misleading) gushes 
of descriptive writing. Which, if sincere, are on a subject 
worth better expression; or, if the opposite, are no more 
than a very odious form of profiteering about emotions 
one is sure L. M. Claisen would be the last person to parade 
or exploit. Yours, etc., 

Sennen. Mary Butts. 


“Fresh Fields for Amateurs .. .” 
SIR, 

In an article published in your September number, 
Leila Sterling Mackinlay makes the following statement : 
. . Shaw and Galsworthy are inaccessible (sc. “‘ to 
amateurs ’’). 

If by this she means that these two writers are beyond 
the range of amateur acting, it is a case of de gustibus non. 
But if, as I infer from the context, she means that their 
charges for performances are too high, it is a question cf 
fact. 

To my knowledge the charge for the performance of a 
Shaw or Galsworthy play by amateurs is five per cent. of 
the gross profits, after entertainment tax has been deducted, 
always on condition that the proceeds of the performance 
be devoted to amateur dramatics. 

As anyone may see, this is a most equitable way of 
charging, and one calculated to encourage the performance 
of the best plays by enthusiastic if penurious societies. 
Would that other dramatists might follow their example ! 
Yours, etc., 

NORMAN CALLAN. 


London. 
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{ 


suitable for a library or study. The careful 
British craftsmanship for which Minty’s 
are so well known. Easily extended, of 
course. In tune with present-day furnish- 
ing, these Bookcases designed on simple 
satisfying lines, will still please you twenty 
years hence—still keep your books clean, 
ready, orderly. The prices represent the 
very utmost value. 
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with shutter front. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ 


THE BOOKMAN 


CIRCLE 


LONDON 


Saturday, October 14th.—A heavy rainstorm does 
not prevent enthusiastic members from being present 
at a Circle excursion, so that it was not surprising that 
the visit to the Reading Room and Library of the 
British Museum was well attended. Permission having 
been graciously granted by Mr. Marsden, Keeper of 
Printed Books, the party were put under the charge of 
Mr. Johnson who, in the quietness of the Library, 
described the history and growth of this world-famous 
institution. We were told what happens to a book 
when it is received at the Library, before it is placed 
on the shelves for use by the public and, as the Library 
has to receive by the Copyright Law a copy of every 
book published, it is not surprising that it now contains 
over four million books which occupy about fifty miles 
of shelves; even so it is the proud and just boast of 
the authorities that any book can easily be found. 
The privileges of “ readers”’ were also described, and 
we were informed that two hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand had used the Library during 1932. After 
inspecting various sections of the Library, during which 
due praise was given to its construction, we were taken 
to the gallery overlooking the Reading Room. Save 
for the gentle rustle of turned-over leaves, hardly a 
sound rose from the floor beneath, notwithstanding 
that the room was full. Finally we were shown one of 
the largest books in the world as well as one of the 
smallest. The one measured nearly six feet in height 
and the other about an inch. On leaving the British 
Museum we adjourned to the Green Parrot Restaurant, 
where a delightful tea was served, at the conclusion of 
which Mr. G. B. Burgin took the opportunity of ex- 
pressing the thanks of the Circle to Miss S. A. Coltar 
for the trouble she had taken in arranging such an 
interesting and unique visit. 


E. G. CROWSLEY. 


October 18th.—Mrs. Cora Gordon gave us an evening 
so enchanting that enthusiasm rose to what can only 
be described as ecstatic heights. Her husband, Jan 
Gordon, seated himself at» the back of the hall, but 
responded to a call for ‘‘ speech’’ at the close of his 
wife’s lecture, and the two “ beloved vagabonds ”’ 
received a tremendous ovation before finally they were 
allowed to depart. The subject of Mrs. Gordon’s 


lecture, ‘‘ The Unconventional Travel Book,” was 
treated in her own happy, inconsequent manner, and 
interspersed with laughter and song. To her books we 
must go to revive our memories of her travels—the last 
book is entitled ‘“‘ The Round-about,” and it tells of 
London. Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, who after a 
long absence we very warmly welcomed amongst us 
again, made many personal contributions to the aspect 
of travel suggested by the lecture, and said how delight- 
ful it is in this generation to see husband and wife 
working together in such charming collaboration. Mrs 
Gordon does not believe in the idea that human nature 
is the same the world over. An “ unconventional travel 
book,” she said, is not only much more difficult to define 
than a conventional travel book ; it is also much more 
difficult to write. ‘‘ You must first of all try to give 
the feeling of the country and the characteristics of the 
people. You have to get to know a great many people, 
sort them out, and write about the most typical. For 
this you must learn the language. We have a theory 
that you can learn a language in a few weeks. We 
have a great many dodges and gadgets for doing this. 
Then one must divest oneself of one’s prejudices—my 
mental attitude towards cleanliness has got quite 
twisted. Then there is food—it is extraordinary how 
difficult it is to sit and look tactful when you are being 
offered extraordinary mixtures.” But in Mrs. Gordon’s 


opinion one of the worst slogans in the world is “ Safety 
First.” 


Programme 


November 15th.—Mr. Leopold Spero, B.A., LL.B., 
on “The New Age Nursery: Katherine Mansfield, 
Arlen, Rebecca West, de Maetzu.” Chairman: Mr. 
Juan W. P. Chamberlin. 


December 6th.—Mr. Conal O’Riordan on ‘‘ Naphan- 
tasy : The Disease of Napoleon Worship.” Chairman: 
Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson. 


Future announcements will be found in THE BoOKMAN 


each month, and programme for Second Session pub- 
lished after Christmas. 


Applications for membership should be addressed 
to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, Mayfield, 
Meopham, Kent. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR DECEMBER 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than January 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 


coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,””’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., as 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—Two Guineas for the best comment in not 
more than two hundred and fifty words on 
the year 1933. 


II.—OneE GuInEA for the best sonnet on Disarmament. 


III.—Hatr a GurneEA for the best quotation from 
English poetry applicable to any book adver- 
tised in this number. Preference will be given 
to quotations of a humorous nature. 


IV.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 


months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


COUPON for DECEMBER, 1933 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Brothers of the Snow 
By LUIS TRENKER. 24 plates. 10s. 6d. 


Packed with adventure, the book tells 
the story of Trenker’s life on the mountains, 
as Alpine guide and climber, as soldier on 
the Italian front, and as famous film star 
and producer. 

“A life of thrills, but beauty moves 
through it.”—Star 


The Victorian 
Aftermath 
By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 12s. 64d. 


Times Literary Supplement :—‘ His zest, 
his wit, his power of fitting details into a 
broadly ee picture. The book must be 
read . 

Ww la ond Review :—‘‘ A wide and masterly 
survey.” 


French Revolution 
By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 


Through these vivid biographical studies of 
Fouché, Madame Roland, the Comte d’Artois, 
Fouquier-Tinville, Charlotte Corday, Madame 
Tallien, Philippe Egalité, and others, a striking 
and nove! view of the French Revolution is 
obtained. 


8 plates. 15s. 


The Sforzas 


COLLISON-MORLEY. 
12 plates. 


By L. 
12s. 6d. 


As in The Borgias, so here the author 
displays his full-blooded characters against 
the background of the Renaissance. This 
is a romantic story, full of action, conspiracy 
and murder. 


To-day and Yesterday 


By ERIC PARTRIDGE. 486 pages. 2ls. 

Week-end Review :—‘‘ Most readable, in- 
forming, and entertaining, ... this large 
and admirable work. And do not think 
that here are mere lists of phrases; they 
are dealt with etymologically, sociologically, 
and psychologically, and with the most 
attractive zest and good spirits.” 


ROUTLEDGE 
KEGAN PAUL 


Recommended by the Book Society 


Twice Seven 


By H. C. BAINBRIDGE. 
8 plates. 10s. 6d. 
An autobiography, remarkable if only for 
its detailed accounts of Baron Corvo and 
Fabergé, the great Russian artist-craftsman, 
both of whom the author knew well. 


Riddles of the 
Gobi Desert 


By SVEN HEDIN. 
24 plates and a map. 18s. 
This book carries on the story of adventure 
and discovery began in Across the Gobi Desert. 
Hedin’s narrative is as gripping as ever. 


Times Literary Supplement :—‘‘ A most 
enthralling and valuable book.” 


Engato the Lion Cub 
By J. H. DRIBERG. 3s. 6d. 


Engato’s adventures in Africa with his 
master (he was a real cub, taken by the 
author at a few weeks old) are brilliantly 
described. The book is a remarkable tour 
de force, where success is rare and failures 
many. Elder children will jump at it. 


2 plates. 


Women in Soviet 
Russia 


By FANNINA HALLE. 24 plates. 18s. 

A comprehensive and sympathetic account 
of the position of women in the Soviet Union, 
in home, State and industry; of the new 
sexual ethic of the Soviets; of the Soviet 
attitude to prostitution, birth ‘control, divorce, 
maternity, etc. 


Shakespeare at 
Work 


By G. B. HARRISON. 10s. 6d. 


The Spectator :—“ Piquant, innovative, and 
challenging. His aim is to relate our supreme 
poet to his background. The result is re- 
markable.” 

The News-Chronicle :—‘‘ He tries to set 


Shakespeare before us in his daily life.. The 
result is extraordinarily illuminating.” 


4 plates. 


Three picked books for boys and girls 


A VARIED 
SELECTION 


Airman’s World 


By PETER SUPF. With 96 full- “Page ery 
gtaphs from the air. . 6d. 


A flying book of an original kind. The 
text communicates brilliantly the airman’s 
feelings of awe and exaltation. The pictures 
are surely unique. 


Times Literary Supplement :—‘ As a pic- 
ture-book this work is superb.” 


Roosevelt and his 
America 


By BERNARD FAY. 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Bernard Fay, witty, shrewd and 


outspoken, now presents a coherent picture 
of the crisis. His character-sketch of the 
man and analysis of his methods are brilliant 
reading.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


The Flying Mail 
By H. HARPER and R. BRENARD. 
24 plates. 10s. 6d. 
A full length study of the growth of the 
great air-mail organisation, from its tiny 
beginnings to the Empire-wide scope of 
to-day, by two authors associated with it 
from the first. 


Modern Man 
in Search of a Soul 


By C. G. JUNG. 10s. 6d. 


Manchester Guardian :—‘‘ His psychological 
approach to religion is deeply interesting, 
and should stimulate many more ready to 
trust a doctor than a clergyman to help 
them rediscover meaning in life.” 


British Weekly :—“* Most stimulating.” 
John O’London :—* Profoundly helpful.’ 


Roman Roundabout 
By AMELIE BRAZDOVA. Js. 6d. 


The News-Chronicle :—“ A human and vital 
record, informed with abundant love of life 
and laughter.” 


Evening Standard :—‘‘ Her writing is sheer 
delight. She has the rare gift of glamour.” 


100,000 Why’s 


By M. ILIN. Illustrated by N. LAPSHIN. 
3s. 6d. 


The author of Black on White (the Story 
of Books) and What Time Is It? (the Story 
of Clocks) each 3s. 6d. net, here writes in 
his inimitable way of the common objects 
in a room, the fire, the water-tap, the china 
and glass, the clothes in the wardrobe, etc. 


All prices are net. 


The Carpenter’s Chest 


By THOMAS HIBBEN. With 200 illustra- 
tions by the author, 5s. 


Times Literary Suptlement :—‘ Will be 
interesting to any person who is at heart a 
craftsman, ¢and not only to children. The 
many clear illustrations make its meaning 
more vivid... . / An illuminating supplement 
to any historical reading.” 


Romping Through 
Physics 


By WILLI GAIL. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
An introduction to physics of great sim- 
plicity and striking originality. A book 


which “ reads itself.” The 105 ‘colour illus- 


trations must be seen; they are so amusing 
and so effective. 


Send for the complete Autumn List, free on application to 
BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


A BOOKMAN’S YEAR 


22. 


Down : 


I. 


2. 
3. 


“THE BOOKMAN” 


CROSSWORD NO. 38 


THE BOOKMAN 


Crossword No. 38 


at 


By “ PROCRUSTES ”’ 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who supplies 


the best clue to No. 5 down. 


CLUES ACROSS: 


Died this year leaving a communication to his friends. 

Charles Bradlaugh was one. 

Naomi Jacob’s autobiography. 

Second this sounds rare in Bloomsbury, but London 
University has one there. 

Possessive. 

Animal nickname of an animal type—a gangster who wrote 
Rough Stuff.” 

H. J. Massingham describes them among other ancient 
Downland features. 

This Stallion, said THE BookMAN in August, ‘“ amounts 
to little better—or worse—than a Westernisation of 
Black Beauty.’ ”’ 

** And called out of tideless peace by a living sun 
As when. . . , tamer of horses, and his lords to whom 
Stonehenge was still a thought, the Pillars passed.”’ 

—(W. H. AUDEN in New Country.) 

Place associated with the subject of Hugh I’ Anson Fausset’s 
study ‘‘ The Lost Leader,”’ and also with 35 across. 

Christian name of the author of ‘‘ Tops and Bottoms.”’ 

Horace Brodsky’s ‘‘ Henri Gaudier-Brzeska”’ is com- 
plementary to a work on the same subject by this man. 

First name of an Australian poet who this year was rather 
extravagantly honoured by a tablet in Westminster 
Abbey. 

This reliable standby of ‘‘ Procrustes ’’ has this year pub- 
lished ‘“‘ The Avatars: A Futurist Fantasy.”’ 

Their street was a Book Society choice. 

The author of ‘‘ Stallion ’’ has written a monograph on this 

distinguished contributor to the year’s output of books. 


Bridge was till books were written about it, and as for 
cricket .. .! 
These families had an extra this success. 
“Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit 
And loved a timely joke 
And thus unto the Callender 
In merry .. . he spoke.”’ 
—/(Quoted by A. E. ‘HousMAn in The Name and Nature 
of Poetry.) 
“ England’s Eastern Province’’ was this novelist’s 1933 
book. 


6. From his newly published letters to Royalty one might have 
thought that Persistence was his middle name—bu: 
this was. 


9. Diphthong. 

10. Possessive. 

12. Shorter*form of what Winifred Holtby’s hero found 
Astonishing. 

13. Relationship of the author of “ Below Bridges ”’ to that ot 
“The Tactics and Strategy of the Great Duke of 
Marlborough.”’ 

14. “‘Gay ... Up,” by Barnaby Brook. 

15. Nothing"but 20 across curtailed and beheaded. 

16. Short name for the vessel whose cruise was described with 
success by Erling Tambs. 

18. Aldington’s were all enemies, but those of Romain were of 
good will. 

19. John Drinkwater in Regent’s Park. 

20. Edmund Vale’s guide-book told us to do this for ourselves. 

21. His ‘History of Delos’’ was reviewed in the July 
BooKMAN. 

23. Italian article. 

27. So popular with writers and readers that this year we have 
seen it in Fancy Dress, in Darkness, by Request, and 
Creeping. It also Comes at Night and there are Men 
Against it. 

28. Herbert Read and Humbert Wolfe have both recalled the 
time when they were this. 

29. Verb. 

30. Initials familiar to readers of Punch. ‘‘ Ten-Minute 


Alibi’ is billed as ‘‘ The Play chosen by Twenty-four 
Nations.” 


31. Verb. 
32. This of Rings, by a well-known BookMAN contributor, has 


now at last been published in England. It sounds like 
the author of ‘‘ Three Cities.’”’ 


34. ‘‘ Flush,”’ whose author sounds like its cousin. 


A Downstream Wet-Fly Fisher. 
(Wood engraving by Robert Gibbings.) 
From “ The Roving Angler,” by Herbert Palmer (Dent). 
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ART IN ENGLAND: 
TO SAY NOTHING OF AMERICA 
AND FRANCE 


Art in My Time. 
By Frank Rutter. 6s. (Rich & Cowan.) 


Men of Art. 
By Thomas Craven. 25s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Modern Drawings. 
By Campbell Dodgson. 30s. (Studio.) 


The Technique of Portrait Painting. 
By Harrington Mann. 21s. (Seeley, Service.) 


If the English art historian, Mr. William T. Whitley, 
were writing a book on “ Art in My Time ”’ he would call 
it ‘‘ Art in England, 18. .-1933,”’ and his method would 
be painstakingly and impersonally to take year by year 
and serve up the facts without frills. The result would 
be an authoritative book, an appendix to Redgrave, a 
book that is badly needed. Mr. Rutter has not attempted 
this (it would hardly have suited the series), but has been 
content to choose the more personal method of Sir William 
Rothenstein and has written, not exactly an autobiography, 
but a delightfully entertaining account of what he remem- 
bers during these interesting years of art in England. 
(Not merely English art, but the exhibitions of foreign 
art, chiefly French, in this country, though curiously enough 
he omits any references to the recent important winter 
exhibitions at Burlington House.) He is content to write, 
at any rate towards the end of the book, from memory ; 
roughly to group events and artists by decades, of which 
the 1900’s receive by far the largest space. He makes up 
for obvious omissions in an epilogue. 

It is a friendly record of the somewhat wistful reminis- 
cences of one who has been a professional art critic of 
understanding for over thirty years, and still retains his 
sense of humour. He takes us “round behind.” He 
explains the cults of the century, the Fauves, the Cubists, 
the Futurists, the Expressionists and other “‘ists’”’ and 
“isms ”’ in the language of an ordinary human being, not 
the jargon of a critic. That in itself makes the book worth 
while. 

One catches glimpses of the ghosts of Whistler and 
Rodin; is reminded of the golden days when the New 
English Art Club was a live society with a definite policy. 
He recalls the secession from the New English Art Club, as 
far back as 1911, of the younger discontents who formed 
themselves into the Camden Town Group, which afterwards 
became the London Group. Can one ever forget the other 
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27, MAIDEN LANE, 


by Hesketh Hubbard 


interesting little pre-War shows at the Carfax Gallery, or 
the great post-impressionist exhibition of 1910 ? 

Unlike so many of his fellow critics Mr. Rutter believes 
in English painting, and who could not when re- 
minded of such names as Beardsley, ‘‘ the Beggarstaff 
Brothers,” Steer, Sickert, Brangwyn, Orpen, John, Bone 
and Epstein ? He feels very strongly the lack of apprecia- 
tion of contemporary British painting on the Continent, 
<lue to the fact that no really well-chosen and representa- 
tive exhibition of British art has ever crossed the Channel. 
If only Mr. Rutter were an English Mussolini, as he fanci- 
fully imagines for a page or two, he would turn the tables, 
ruin the export trade of pictures from France (apparently 
the fourth largest industry of that country), and quickly 
turn London into the Mecca of those interested in art. 
Meanwhile I hope this book will have a large sale on the 
Continent as well as being read in this country. 

How disarming of Mr. Rutter to add an epilogue begin- 
ning ‘‘ were I asked to review this book—which Heaven 
forbid—lI feel that I should be tempted to fasten on,”’ etc. 
Despite that, I am tempted to ask Mr. Rutter what is the 
“significant form ’’ (as ‘‘ Vanessa Bell’s husband ”’ would 
say) of ‘‘ silver beech ’’’ ? Iam sure the late Mr. MacWhirter 
never rose to such heights as to originate a new tree- 
form. And was it in 1903 that Charles Sims was made 
an A.R.A.? ‘‘ The Year’s Art ’’ says 1908, ‘‘ Who’s Who ” 
1900. How difficult we make the work of the future art 
historian. 

Mr. Rutter’s is a small panel hastily sketched, and has 
all the charm of spontaneity. Mr. Thomas Craven, the 
American critic, has taken a larger canvas, not merely 
covering three or four decades of art in one country, but 
the history of painting from Giotto to Rivera and Orozco, 
by concentrating on “ significant movements and out- 
standing individuals.’’ It was well worth tackling and, 
considering the Herculean nature of the task and the 
intricacy of the perspective, it is remarkable how he 
controls his design. He too chooses the language of a 
human being, and ends up by explaining the recent cults 
so that the general reader can understand what they are 
all about. 

Mr. Craven’s style is picturesque and sometimes slightly 
melodramatic. How can one avoid this if one is forced 
by the limits of the canvas to work in generalities ? But 
it makes good and easy reading; it is not a question of 
“‘wading ”’ through his five hundred odd pages—one sails 
easily. He relates art very cleverly to its historical and 
social setting, though at times, especially in the early 
part of the book, the background does not recede enough. 
He explains technical processes just sufficiently for the 
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From British Painting 
By C. H. Collins Baker 
(Medici Press) 


general reader. He is not deceived into thinking that 
Matisse is bigger than Giotto because he happens to stand 
nearer tous. ‘‘ Modernists at home and abroad are wearily 
sifting and resifting its barren deposits. . . . Matisse, 
growing old, turns out pretty sentiments for the American 
trade ; and Picasso, to judge by his prize-winning exhibit 
at the Carnegie Institute, is a candidate for the Academy. 
The present condition of French painting is not one to 
make the heart rejoice. There is more hope in North 
America ’’ and Mexico. At last American painters 
are cutting the French apron-strings that have 
guided them so long. The young American is 
tired of foreign cults. But neither the slavish 
copier of the past nor the studio recluse holds 
the key to the situation. 

The American’s estimation of painting in 
England is interesting and just. He devotes 
pages of praise to Hogarth, Blake and Turner, 
but hardly does justice to Wilson and ignores 
Cotman. But one can be excused the under- 
valuation of Cotman by any who do not know 
the great collection of Mr. Russell Colman at 
Norwich. It is a pity Mr. Craven chose to re- 
produce the very indifferent engraving ot 
Hogarth’s “‘ Lord Lovat’’ and not the lovely 
original in the National Portrait Gallery. And 
is it true to say that Hogarth’s skit on Kent 
made the former and ruined the latter ? Hogarth 
took his house in Leicester Fields after (not 
before as stated by Mr. Craven) he had painted 
“ The Harlot’s Progress,’’ which dates from 1731. 
His move, the rate books tell us, was in 1733, 
and was probably made possible by the sale of 
the engravings of the first ‘‘ Progress.’’ Is the 


Crome. “ THE GLave.” 
(Collection, P. M. Turner.) 


From Love Through the Ages 
By Diana Strickland 
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author unfamiliar with the work Wilson did 
“in the field ’’ before Constable was born ? 
and why does he speak of Van Dyck as 
though he were of the English school? True 
he worked in England, but so did Whistler 
and Sargent. And is the English public more 
blind to painting than other publics ? Even 
the public that bought eagerly the colour 
prints of the Ukiyo-ye school of Japan 
bought them because they were representa- 
tions of their favourite actor or courtesan, 
not because of their esthetic beauties. ‘‘ The 
lower classes [in England] . . . have always 
been insensitive to painting.’’ Mr. Craven 
should visit the Whitechapel Art Gallery 
next time he is in England. 

The forty full-page reproductions of pictures 
include many from American collections, 
which are most welcome. The chapter de- 
voted to Ryder emphasises how ignorant we 
are still of American painting. This is no 
more our fault than is the ignorance of 
British painting on the Continent the fault 
of the continentals. As Mr. Campbell Dodgson 
laments in his Modern Drawings,’ we 
hardly ever see American work in this 
country. Mr. Dodgson does something to 
remedy this by reproducing in his anthology 
the drawings of a little group of twelve 
representative contemporary American 
draughtsmen. 

He asks ‘‘ whether any common character- 
istics could be traced in modern drawing, 


or even ...in drawing... in our own 
country.’”’ Drawing does not seem to-day 
to be ‘“‘subjugated by some predominant 


influence’ as in the days of Tintoretto or 
Goltzius, or Boucher and his imitators. A 
glance through this collection, that has not 
been “‘ selected with the deliberate intention 
of exhibiting the style of a single group or 
clique of artists,’ convinces one of the 
catholicism of the artists of to-day. There are as many 
drawings meticulous in detail as free to the point of 
slovenliness ; there are as many representational as abstract. 
It is only the number of good and bad drawings that is 
unequal. But that has always been so. 


While in a sense the more one sees the more one learns, 
the artist to-day is at a disadvantage to his forerunner who 
The student to-day 

Anthologies such 


was nourished on a few good originals. 
often overtaxes his powers of digestion. 


THe Rape OF THE SABINES. 
By Rubens. (National Gallery.) 
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“La CHANTEUSE TRISTE” 

(STONE). 

National , Millbank, London. 
(By permission of Nationa! Gallery.) 


as this may well be one of the causes for the lack of 
“ period ’’ noticeable in modern drawings. 

It is only within the last thirty years that the general 
public has become interested in drawings. Nowadays the 
waste-paper baskets of studios (for studios have waste-paper 
baskets to-day) are ransacked by dealers, and torn or 
crumpled drawings are pieced together or smoothed out 
almost as carefully as though they were the indiscreet 
letters of a celebrity. Drawing is no longer a means to 
an end; the “ exhibition drawing ’’ is with us. 

Mr. Dodgson admits that he has been hampered by 
tariffs and currency restrictions, so that the foreign sections 
of his book are inadequate. Would it not have been 
better to publish a series of books of modern drawings, 
country by country, compiled by a national? I wish too 
that a book like this were published simultaneously in 
useful portfolio form. I hope this book will stimulate 
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artists to-day to form again the almost lost habit of making 
a drawing a day just for practice, with their eyes on the 
subject, not on the Bond Street shop-window. 

‘““ The finest pictures in the world are portraits,” we are 
told on the cover of ‘‘ The Technique of Portrait Painting,” 
by Harrington Mann. Such a challenging statement could 
only have been made by an Englishman, for as a race we 
are really only interested in portraits where pictures are 
concerned. But in the Far East the drawing of faces is 
considered a trivial affair; to them landscape is the 
highest form of pictorial art. 

At last a portrait painter has written a book on portrait 
painting, but though he calls it so, it is not a book on the 
technique of portrait painting. The would-be reader, 
when he asks at the library or bookshop for ‘‘ Mann's 
Technique of Portrait Painting,’’ will be nearer the mark 
than he imagines. Mr. Mann is on safe ground when he 
explains Mr. Mann’s method of portrait painting. Frankly 
an impressionist, he paints what he sees, not what he 
knows, and thinks “‘ a portrait ought to be even more than 
a likeness—it ought to be the same as your sitter.’’ What 
this means, if anything, is a little baffling. Perhaps it has 
something to do with photography, which of course is 
bound to crop up when portraiture is mentioned. ‘‘ The 
camera has an unfailing eye and cannot make a mistake.” 
I wish Mr. Mann would let himself be photographed by my 
young niece. 

Could any more dangerous couple than Hals and Sargent 
be held up as patterns to young students ? These magnifi- 


cent swashbucklers in paint, after years of practice, could be 
relied upon to hit a “‘ bull’ most times; but exhibitions, 
private houses and studios are full of ‘* boss shots ”’ of their 
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followers. Methodical Holbein and honest Hogarth 
would surely be safer masters. 

Does Mr. Mann really believe that ‘‘ the man of 
robust physical force will show it in his manner of 
throwing on his paint’’? Physical force has nothing 
to do with it ; it is nervous and mental energy that 
controls brushwork. 

But when the author speaks of his own workshop 
practice he writes something of value, something of 
real interest to his readers, the bulk of whom pre- 
sumably will be art students ; for although forty-five 
great portraits (exclusive of Mr. Mann’s) are reproduced 
and faced with appropriate notes, the book is not a 
history of portrait painting. When he writes about 
studio lighting, how to deal with the sitter and his 
relations, and gives such useful hints of studio 
practice as a list of the colours used by some con- 
temporary portrait painters, he is writing usefully. 


From Modern Sculpture 
By Herbert Maryon 
(Pitman) 


Ernst 

Moses (Woop). 
(By kind permission ot 
Paul Cassirer, Berlin.) 


From Modern Sculpture 
By Herbert Maryon 
(Pitman) 


ART, POETRY AND 
CRITICISM 


Ivan MESTROVIC. 
The artist’s mother. 


To be a great portrait painter one must have a sense 
of humour. This certainly Mr. Mann has, for seriously 
he suggests that the impecunious artist should have five or 
six easels, from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
brushes, and never fail to have beside him when painting 
a portrait a large bottle of chloroform ! 

But not for the purpose you might suppose. 


MODERN SCULPTURE : Its Methods and Ideals. 
By Herbert Maryon. 30s. (Pitman.) 


MODELLING AND SCULPTURE IN THE MAKING. 
By Sargeant Jagger, A.R.A. Ios. 6d. (Sttdio.) 


There is no Book Society for art, no Sunday papers 
are published for it exclusively ; and this perhaps is a 
bad thing. Those who can see are fewer than those who 
can read. It is much easier for many persons to trust 
their own judgments in literature and to react against 
the vulgarities of book-boosting and reviewing simply 
because they have some natural, unavoidable training in 
the use of words. The majority, simply because they are 
not trained to a great degree in the use of their eyes or 
to any degree in the manipulation of line, of colour or 
of masses, are ready to accept almost any judgment on 
works of art. If there were only an Art Society (Selectors : 
Mr. Sargeant Jagger, Sir William Llewellyn, Sir William 
Rothenstein, Mrs. Vanessa Bell and Mr. Edward Marsh), 
it would act at least as a useful irritant or as a con- 
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THE PORTLAND VASE. 


the kind we employ to decorate our 
public buildings and our Parthenons of 
Commerce, the bad yet respectable 
sculptors such as the Serb Mestrovic or 
the Swede Carl Millts. Most of the 
good sculptors are here as well (even 
Henry Moore), but all are equal in Mr. 
Maryon’s eye, and he writes about them 
all as he writes of Thornycroft’s ‘‘ King 
Edward.” 

I can understand that one may be 
deceived about such products as those 
of Millts and Mestrovic. They are 
something like “‘ The White Company,” 
Masefield or Kipling in one’s literary 
development. The precocious get past 
such authors speedily; but in the 
estimation of the arts one is seldom 
precocious. Before I had examined, felt 
and considered any good sculpture, I 
was deceived by the dramatic vigour of 
Mestrovic, by his gigantic bronze, for 
example, set up in the peristyle of 
Domitian’s palace at Split and by his 
mausoleum for the Racic family at 
Cavtat, in which, at least in the gigantic 
angels, he comes nearest to being a 
sculptor; buta person of Mr. Maryon’s 
experience should not be so deceived. 

Art to Mr. Maryon is “ the arrange- 
ment of any material in such a way as 
to arouse emotion.’”’ It must be the 
same (since emotions include disgust) 
to Mr. Jagger. His book tells one 
straightforwardly much about the 
methods of modelling in clay and 
bronzing. At the end Mr. Jagger 
analyses certain works of art. Of the 
African head known as the Great Bieri, 
he says: ‘‘ It is obviously the work of a 
natural artist, quite unskilled in drawing 
or craftsmanship. . . . As a sculptured 
head it is of course childish in its 
crudeness, but as a decorative shape it 
is very beautiful.” So beautiful that 
one tears out the photograph, 
pins it on the wall,-and endeavours 
to forget the self-satisfaction of this 


A.R.A. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


centration camp, clearly 


revealing through the 
barbed wire the vulgar 
in contemporary art. 
Mr. Maryon would most 
easily qualify as 
secretary of the Art 
Society, which would 
recommend his_ book. 
““We have in the mag- 
nificent group of King 
Edward I, by Thorny- 
croft, an embodiment of 
kindly dignity and virile 
power, in combination 
with one of the finest 
horses that ever came 
from sculptor’s hands.” 

All the bad sculptors 
—every man who has 
ever tortured his 
material into shapes 
alien to its nature and 
horrible to the eye— 
will be found in Mr. 
Maryon’s book; the 
very bad sculptors of 
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From Poet and Artist in Greece 
By Ernest A. Gardner 
(Duckworth) 
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THE Post 
VICTORIANS 


(Successor to The Great Victorians) 


Introduction by the 
Very Reverend W. R. Inge 


LORD BALFOUR 
by KARL OF MIDLETON 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
by ROBERT LYND 
LORD BIRKENHEAD 
by SIR CLAUD SCHUSTER 
JOSEPH CONRAD 
by F. TENNYSON JESSE 
LORD CURZON 
by SiR IAN MALCOLM 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 
by HUGH WALPOLE 
LORD HALDANE 
by SHANE LESLIE 
KEIR HARDIE 
by JAMES MAXTON 
LORD KITCHENER 
by SIR IAN HAMILTON 
MARIE LLOYD 
by JAMES AGATE 
GEORGE MOORE 
by HUMBERT WOLFE 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
by D. BLUMENFELD 
Mrs. PANKHURST 
by REBECCA WEST 
SCOTT or rut ANTARCTIC 
by R. C. SHERRIFF 


ELLEN TERRY 


by MARGUERITE STEEN 
JAMES WHITE By aan { 


and 24 other famous people 
A Book Society “Recommendation 


Io | 6 net 
672 pages 


Le 


Jesus, 
SAVIOUR OF 
MEN 


by 


F. WARBURTON LEWIS 


“Here are the same qualities 
that have characterised all his 
earlier work—fine scholar- 
ship, spiritual insight, and 
here and there an unusual 
piece of exposition calculated 
to stab the most careless 
reader broad awake... we 
commend this book.” 


— Methodist Recorder. 


) The German and Wilson Peace Notes of December, 1916 


3 


War MEmolrs of 
Davip LLoyp GEORGE 


VOLUME I 


The Rt, Hon. Winsron Cuurcuity in the Daily Mail 
“Mr. Lloyd George’s long-expected war memoirs con- 
stitute a record of unfading historic interest. No one 
who wishes to be well informed about the Great War 
should fail to study them.” 
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net 


DADA? 


MEMOIRS of 
Davip LLoyp GEORGE | 


VOLUME II 


Important subjects detailed in Volume II 


Serbia, Roumania and the Somme 
Ministry of Munitions Achievements 
Allied Relations with America 
President Wilson’s Peace Moves 
The Irish Rebellion 
The Coming of Conscription 
Death of Lord Kitchener 
At the Ministry of War 
The Mesopotamia Muddle 
Lansdowne’s Peace Move 
The Military Position at the End of the 1916 Campaign 
The Food Position 
Cabinet Indecision 
The Crisis: December, 1916 


Character Sketches of Lord Kitchener, Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Balfour, Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Bonar Law 
and Lord Haldane. 


2 1/- net 


Sw KING GSO 
RICHARD III 
by PHILIP LINDSAY 


“He has set before us a fascinating panorama 
of history. I have enjoyed immensely reading 
Mr. Lindsay’s book.” 

—Rosert Lynp 1n News Chronicle. 


“Mr. Lindsay must be awarded first-class 


honours. —Saturday Review. 


“‘ Written in the rousing, colourful prose which 
has earned the author fame as a novelist.” 


—Evening News. 


“A brilliant study.” —The Field. 
I 0/6 net 
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GREAT 


CHRISTIANS 
Edited by 
R. S. FORMAN 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER 
by E. M. TURNER 
JOHN CLIFFORD 
by J. C. CARLILE 
R. W. DALE 
by J. K. MOZLEY 
BISHOP GORE 
by J. H. B. MASTERMAN 
HUGH PRICE HUGHES 
by J. &. RATTENBURY 
STUDDERT KENNEDY 
by c. H. 8. MATTHEWS 


JOHN THEODORE MERZ 
ty G. E. NEWSOM 
JOSEPH PARKER 
by ANGUS WATSON 
J. B. PATON 
by ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
by EDWARD SHILLITO 
LORD RUSSELL OF_~ 
LIVERPOOL 


by R. A. DUNCAN 
Cc. T. STUDD 
by MONTAGU BEAUCHAMP 


and 28 other great Christians 


8/6 net 


632 pages 


HuGH 


W ALPOLE 


by 
MARGUERITE STEEN 


“This is a book which will be 
enjoyed by all Mr. Walpole’s 
admirers. Miss Steen writes 
with understanding and dis- 
criminating enthusiasm.” 


News Chronicie. 
“This book is one of the 


best things I have come across 
in present-day criticism.” 


—lIlustrated London News. 


“ Round a vital and inter- 
esting personality she has 
written a vital and interest- 


ing book.” —-Spectator. 


12/6 net 
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From Great Doctors 
By Henry E. Sigerist 
(Allen & Unwin) 


; 


From Great Doctors 
By Henry E. Sigerist 
(Allen & Unwin) 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: THE ARTIST. 
By Edward MacCurdy tos. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

This is an exhaustive and admirable guide to the works 
of the great Florentine master. Mr. MacCurdy, who 
thirty years ago wrote a brief monograph on the same 
subject, returns here to an examination of the claims of 
the recent additions to the canon of accepted works, and, 
in so doing, examines critically the records of the con- 
temporary scene and analyses the early biographies of 
Leonardo. His careful acceptance of proven facts and 
cautious rejection of doubtfully-supported evidence, his 
orderly marshalling of detail and soberly-advanced findings 
will commend themselves alike to student and general 
reader. The author is far from making his material 
stand forth with any lurid and meretricious sensationalism. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals 


PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN PHYSICIAN 
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WRESTLING. 
(National Museum of Athens.) 


JEAN SZCEPKOWSKI : 
FROM CHAPEL (PINE). 


From Modern Sculpture 
By Nerbert Maryon 
(Pitman) 


with the records from Leonardo’s birth in 1452 to 1493; 
the work on the Sforza Statue; the records from 1494 
to 1519, and a discussion of the Early Biographies. The 
second part is an inquiry into the contemporary evidence 
regarding the commission and undertaking of the paintings 
and sculptures, with a general survey of the incidence 
of some of the multitudinous drawings. Fortune has not 
dealt kindly with the master’s two greatest works. The 
Sforza Statue was modelled but never cast; in his own 
lifetime the model was “ partially destroyed ’’ by Gascon 
bowmen, on the French taking Milan after the battle of 
Novara in 1500. The painting of the ‘‘ Last Supper” 
in the refectory of S. Maria delle Grazie, finished in 1498, 
was, owing to the painter’s unfortunate experimental 
ground surface, no sooner finished than deterioration 
from damp set in. In 1796 the refectory was occupied 
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ART, POETRY AND 
CRITICISM 


From First Russia, Then Tibet Our Lapy oF VLADIMIR. 
; By Robert Byron 
(Macmillan) 


by the French under Bonaparte as a stable, and the soldiers and the walls were covered with mould. To-day the 
amused themselves by pelting the picture with clay. In picture survives—‘‘ a haunting ruin.’’ Sic transit... 
1800 the floor of the refectory was two feet under water, VERNON KNOWLES. 
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POET AND ARTIST IN GREECE. 
By E. A. Gardner, Litt.D. (Duckworth.) 

A very clear, painstaking account, with excellent illus- 
trations, of the relations between artist and poet in classical 
Greece. Greek painting is practically lost, what we have 
left is a.unique branch of ceramics. An art, if we omit 
Cretan ware, that flourished between 800 and 400 B.c., 
reaching its height only a century before its decadence. 
Then declined rapidly, took to colour, gilding, multi- 
plicity of figures, became in fact a perfectly horrible 
** article de luxe,’’ and vanished. 


From Modelling and Sculpture in the Making 
By Sargeant Jagger 
(Studio) 


While at its height, what an exquisite thing it was. 
Unique in its lovely sobriety of shape, its fitness for use, its 
technical mastery within a range so limited as to seem 
almost childish. Black and white and terra-cotta; black 
figures on a brown ground; on a white ground. Brown 
and white figures on a black ground. (Compare the range 
of Chinese ceramics.) Yet out of these, every variety of 
exquisiteness ; and it was the potter’s happy idea to draw 
on them his pictures of the national saga; what they 
looked like, the gods and goddesses, the heroes and heroines. 
There is a touch of lovely familiarity about these fine 


drawings. ‘‘ Nothing that the gods will is incredible to 
men of sense,’’ says Professor Gardner, quoting Baccliy- 
lides ; and on one of the best of them, a bowl signed by 
Euphronios, Athene is presenting the young hero, Theseus, 
to ‘‘ dear and holy and ox-eyed Ampbhitrite.”’ His tunic 
falls in flutings, half-way down his thigh, like flowers 
upside down; a small Triton upholds the soles of his 
feet and fish circle round him, to show that it is all happening 
under the sea. The hero has just dived off the Cretan 


ship, to bring up Minos’s ring and prove himself to be a son 
of Zeus. 


He stands opposite to Amphitrite, and between 


MestTrovic. “ THE ARCHERS OF DOMORGOI.” 


them Athene, whose long distaff, held up to her shoulder, 
divides the composition from edge to edge. In tiny black 
capitals their names are written round them in air; even 
the fish called “ fish.” 

With the precision, the careful exactness of one to whom 
such things are pure joy, Professor Gardner traces story to 
poet, story to potter. The illustrations are admirable ; 
and one can only say that there are not too few (fifty-two 
to one hundred and thirty-two pages) when it is impossible 
ever to have enough. 


Mary Butts. 
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New Head Books 


FIRST OVER EVEREST : 


The Houston Mount’ Everest 
Expedition, 1933 

By AIR-COMMODORE P. F. M. 
FELLOWES, COLONEL P.T. ETHERTON, 
L. V.S. BLACKER, LORD CLYDESDALE. 
With a Foreword by JoHN BucHAN. 

With over 60 magnificent illustrations, 
many reproduced in double-page size, maps 
and pians, and a stereoscopic two-colour 
anaglyph. 12s. 6d. net 


OURSELVES 1900-1930 H.R.H. 
By IRENE CLEPHANE A Pictorial Biography of the 
With over 200 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net Prince of Wales 


A sequel to ‘Our Mothers.’’ A record of Edited by EDGAR MIDDLETON 


thirty years of social changes with con- The first Pictorial Biography to be published. 
temporary illustrations and lively text. With over 250 illustrations. 5s. net 


THE BIFFIN THE OVERDOSE 


Written and illustrated by 
PAPERS JOYCE DENNYS 


A joy to doctors, nurses and 
patients. 


By HARRY GRAHAM 


Illustrated by PATRICK 


5s. net 
BELLEW. 


By the author of ‘‘ Repeated 
7s. 6d. net Doses.” 


FAMOUS ANIMAL STORIES 
Selected and edited by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Stories by Hans Andersen, Perrault, Grimm, Jack 
London, Henry Williamson, Andrew Lang, Mayne Reid, 
etc. 8s. 6d. net 


GOURMET’S BOOK OF PETER ARNO’S CIRCUS 
FOOD AND DRINK A Book of 60 drawings. With an intro- 


With illustrations in colour by HENDY duction by J. B. PRIESTLEY 

Compiled from a gourmet’s notebook, this 
heii ie a rich mine of information on every- New drawings never before published ™ 
thing pertaining to eating and drinking. England. Uniform with “ Peter Arno’s 
7s. 6d. net Parade.” 7s. 6d. net 


THE INCREDIBLE ADVENTURES OF 
PROFESSOR BRANESTAWM 


Stories by Illustrations by 
NORMAN HUNTER HEATH ROBINSON 


A Junior Book Club recommendation 


6s. net 


Christmas List, List of Children’s Books, Christmas Number of ‘‘ Bodleian” available shortly on application 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO ST., LONDON, W.|! 
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From British Painting 
By C. H. Collins Baker 
(Medic) 


THE LATER WORDSWORTH 


The Later Wordsworth. 
By Edith C. Batho. 16s. (Cambridge University Press.) 


by Hugh I’Anson Fausset 


Miss Batho ends this extremely able and forthright study 
of the later Wordsworth with the hope that “‘ some mis- 
conceptions may have been cleared away, some material 
collected which may help to form a truer conception of a 
poet whose greatness and magnanimity become more 
apparent the more carefully his life and work are con- 
templated.’’ And as one who has assented too easily to the 
generally accepted tradition of Wordsworth’s later life, I 
acknowledge with joyful contrition that Miss Batho has 
compelled me, by the evidence she has so industriously 
gathered even more than by the force of her advocacy, to 
abandon a number of belittling misconceptions. On the 
other hand she has not altered my view of the essential 
conflict which underlay Wordsworth’s spiritual develop- 
ment, or my belief that his failure to resolve this conflict 
quenched his inspiration as a poet. 

After reading this book no one J think can any longer 
“represent two-thirds of Wordsworth’s life as an ignoble 
sacrifice to compromise.’’ Manifestly it was not ignoble, 
but it was still, in my view, a compromise and one which 


Lawrence. “ PINKIE.” 
(Huntington Library and Art Gallery.) 
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From Life and Friendships of 
Dean Swift 
By Stephen Gwynn 
(Thornton Butterworth) 


denied to Wordsworth the possibility of ever 
fully realising the creative faith or imagina- 
tive selflessness that give ultimate reality 
to both poetry and religion. To Miss Batho 
however such a reading of Wordsworth’s 
nature and destiny will reflect only that 
“plentiful lack of common sense ’”’ which 
she deplores in most of his modern critics. 
And certainly her own robust common sense, 
supported as it is by a scholar’s thoroughness 
in the examination of contemporary docu- 
ments and a keen appreciation of the 
relative conditions governing a past age, is a 
very admirable corrective to too absolutist 
interpretations. 

It is significant that the weakest part of 
her vindication of Wordsworth is her attempt 
to prove that there was little, if any, essential 
decline of inspiration as distinct from pro- 
duction after 1815. And her feeling for 
reality in poetry, as distinct from impressive 
or skilful artistry, is obviously far less 
sensitive than her appreciation of character. 
She is in fact chiefly concerned with 
Wordsworth as politician and churchman or 
as others knew him. And the essential 
argument of her book is that the accepted 
portrait of the later Wordsworth “ as egotistic 
and ungenerous in his attitude to his con- 
temporaries, dogmatic, impatient of criticism, 
narrow in his interests, a bigot in religion, 
a renegade, or at best a faintheart, in 
politics "’ is a libel on a great man. 

She marshals her evidence under three 
heads. The first is the testimony of those 
who knew or met Wordsworth between 1815 
and his death and left records of their im- 
pressions. They include such men and 
women as John Stuart Mill, Hamilton the 
physicist, Cooper the Chartist, Mrs. Hemans, 
R. P. Graves, the curate of Ambleside, and 
of course Crabb Robinson. And certainly 
their account of Wordsworth’s temper and 
bearing in his personal relationships is with- 
out exception that of a kind, earnest and 
open-minded man. 
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ART, POETRY AND 
CRITICISM 


One could I think, if there were any profit 
in doing so, produce some evidence which 
would modify a little Miss Batho’s picture 
of tolerant magnanimity. But she is fully 
justified in claiming that her picture is 
derived from sketches spread over many 
years and from a heterogeneous assemblage 
of people, while the unfavourable portrait 
came from a small group of men of letters 
in close association with Wordsworth only 
from 1818 to 1825 and unduly influenced by 
the malice of Hazlitt. It is significant 
however that, in treating of Keats’s criticism 
of Wordsworth, she confines herself merely 
to his personal impressions of the man and 
disregards altogether his masterly reading of 
the nature of Wordsworth’s genius and the 
limitations of the “‘ egotistic sublime.”’ 

In her next chapter she considers at great 
length Wordsworth’s political views. And 
here she has a more difficult task, being 
compelled for example to argue that Words- 
worth’s intense dislike of the proposal of 
secret ballot was “‘ not necessarily a proof 
of reactionary political views ’’ and to remind 
us, in considering his doubts ‘‘ whether an 
infant should learn much which its parents 
do not know,”’ that “‘ the children of entirely 
or almost entirely illiterate parents do in fact 
sometimes despise their parents—hardly a 
satisfactory state of affairs.”’ 

What she does prove is that Wordsworth, 
although he hated and feared the Whigs, 
was himself, in principle at least, an inde- 
pendent and humane Tory who, while he 
opposed the Reform Bill, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, concessions to the Nonconformists and 
the young University of London, was anxious 
for the spread of education and enlightenment 


From British Painting ROMNEY. “LitTLe Bo-Peep,” 
By C. H. Collins Baker (Pennsylvania Museum of Art.) 
(Medic) 


provided it did not come too fast or endanger the 
organic growth of society. Opinions will differ as 
to how much his political caution was dictated by 
that instinct for self-preservation which he described 
as ‘‘ the first law of our nature ’’ and how much by 
a disinterested concern for the unity and welfare 
of his country. But while accepting Miss Batho’s 
claim that there was much in his Toryism which 
was nearer to reality than doctrinaire Radicalism, 
I cannot agree that the later Wordsworth only 
differed from the earlier in being more conscious 
of the dangers which beset the cause of liberty and 
humanity. Or rather his consciousness of these 
dangers was of a kind to cripple his spirit as a poet, 
and to make him, in practice if not in profession, 
much more the reactionary than the “‘ Revolutionary 
Tory ’’ which Miss Batho names him. Admittedly 
the unrest and alarms of the post-Napoleonic period 
almost inevitably engendered such fears in a man 
who had experienced so intimately the French 
Revolution. And to this Miss Batho does full 
justice. Her historical sense is also admirably 
employed when she turns to consider Wordsworth’s 
attachment to the Church. For she examines not 
only the nature of his upbringing in the High Church 
Anglican tradition, but also the currents in the 
English religious world of 1770-1850. I think she 
exaggerates the influence of the former on the 
young Wordsworth and her attempt to explain 


From Romance of the White Rose Prince James Francis Eowaro away his pantheism as “ panentheism,” together 
SISTER, PRINCESS LouIsa-~ With her almost complete disregard of the powerful 
(From the picture in the National Portrait Gallery.) influence of Hartley upon him, is unconvincing. 
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While too she says 
some true things 
concerning popular 
misconceptions of the 
mystical experience, 
her own identification 
of the ‘‘orthodox 
mystic’? with the 
devout Christian and 
churchman, which 
Wordsworth became, 
reveals how little she 
understands of the 
meaning and necessity 
of rebirth in either 
the “orthodox” or 
“ unorthodox ”’ mystic. 
That a devout Christian 
and churchman might 
also be a self-liberated 
mystic, I do not of 
course deny. But I 
cannot feel that 
Wordsworth was. Had 
he been so, he would 
not, in becoming ‘“‘a 
better churchman,” 
have hecome, as even 
Dr. Inge suggests, “a 
worse poet.’”’ But this 
in her last chapter 
Miss Batho is at pains 
to deny, chiefly by 
collecting evidence, 
which she has laid 
before an ophthalmo- 
logist, to prove that 
Wordsworth’s inability 
to go on with “ The 
Recluse ’’ was due to 
the tact that for the 
last forty years of his 
life he was living under 
the threat of  blind- 
ness. This is a typical 


From The Liturgical Altar 


By Geofirey Webb 
(Washbourne & Bogan) 


example of the healthy realism which she has brought 
to bear on her subject throughout the book. But what 
she fails to recognise is that a man may age without becom- 
ing intolerant or hardened, that he may even preserve 


Bow PORCELAIN FiGcuRe. 
From English Pottery 


and Porcelain 
By W. B. Honey 
(Black) 


the instincts of his youth and 
combine them with a mellow 
sagacity and an “ unconquerable 
mind,’’ and yet in his inner life 
have suffered an imaginative 
defeat. In ordinary men this 
uneasy compromise between rela- 
tive and absolute values, and 
between anxious self-interest and 
generous self-surrender is common 
enough. In Wordsworth it may 
have been inevitable. Neverthe- 
less the deep and wide feeling 
that it represented in him a decline 
from the highest possibilities of his 
genius, or in Professor Harper’s 
words, a retreat and surrender,” 
is not merely due to ignorant pre- 
judice. It is possible to accept 
with gratitude the picture of the 
later Wordsworth which Miss 
Batho has built up and yet 
still to regard him, from the 
standpoint of poetry rather 
than of politics, as a “lost 
leader.”’ 
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In WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Designed by Torrigiano. 


AvTaAR OF Henry VIII's CHAPEL 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, 


By Agnes de la 
Gorce. Translated 
from the French by 
H. F. Kynaston- 


Snell. With Front- 
ispiece. 5s. (Burns, 
Oates.) 


Francis Thompson, 
fine poet, turbulent 
soul, sufferer, has in 
this volume been 
written of with sym- 
pathy and affection. 
It is a sincere study 
of an intensely interest- 
ing man, one who could 
fit into no niche, one 
whose nature could 
never be joyous and 
happy in the usual 
sense of the words, but 
one who had his hours 
of exaltation which 
came to him as often, 
even oftener, in his 
days of beggary and 
vagabondage as in his 
periods of peaceful 
retreat. Much of this 
volume treats of the 
friends of Francis 
Thompson, of the 
Meynells, Wilfrid 
Blunt, Keats and 
others, and of their 
influence on him. The 
biography is written 
from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint, 
and penetrates with a 
warm understanding 
the depths of this 
solitary soul. 


SILVER MOUNTED TIN-ENAMELLED-WARE 
JuG, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
From English Pi 
By 


ottery and Porcelain 
W. B. Honey 


(Black) 
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BLACK ON WHITE 


AN ARBITRARY COLLECTION OF FINE 
DRAWING 


EDITED AND WITH A PREFATORY ESSAY BY 
Arnold L. Haskell 
8/6 net 50 plates 


Sunday Referee: ‘‘ His prefatory essay is not only 
intelligent criticism but good writing. It stimulates as 
well as satisfies.” 


TWELVE DAYS 
Sidney Rogerson 
Illustrated by Stanley Cursiter 
8/6 net 


B. H. Lippe Hart in the Foreword: “ It recreates 
the normal atmosphere of a battalion in war more truly 
than anything else I have read.” 


BLACK MASTIFF 


M. Coryn 
net 


Sytv1A Lynp: “ The story of his exploits stirs the 
pulses like a march . . . a book to rejoice in, a book 
that makes the age of chivalry alive again.” 


PILGRIM FROM PADDINGTON 


Naomi Royde-Smith 
Fully illustrated 7/6 net 


Punch: “So rich in interest that I... stand aghast 
to think of all that I have missed.” 


NO LONGER INNOCENT 
E. W. Irwin and Ivan Goff 
8/6 net 


Evening Standard : “‘ A first-rate book of modern adven- 
ture in cities and in the wilds of land and sea.” 


THE FLOWERING THORN 
Margery Sharp 
7/6 net 


Sundy Times : ‘‘ A book to buy, borrow, or steal—one 
of the happiest novels of the year.” 


ARTHUR BARKER, LIMITED, 21, GARRICK STREET, W.C.2 
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From Life and Friendships of Dean Swift 
By Stephen Gwynn 
(Thornton Butterworth) 


ne OF CHRIST: Earliest Likenesses from the Cata- 
combs. 


By C. C. Dobson, M.A. 6s. net. (Centenary Press.) 


A sub-title of this monograph might well be the romance 
of research. How the author was induced to trace Thomas 
Heaphy’s forgotten work in the print-room of the British 
Museum—the album with its copies of likenesses of Christ 
from the catacombs and from relics somewhat jealously 
guarded by the Roman Church as well as from designs on 
glass patere, and with its early portraits of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, St. John and others—is a story in itself. It 
is a story full of that indefatigable ardour which leads the 
research student on from some obscure reference to things 
that are rich and strange, and in some cases throwing a 
floodlight, and floodlight from an entirely new angle, on 
history. It is a story too of that passion for verification, 
for the taking of infinite pains to establish a point, which 
is the genius of research. It was a reference in a little 
known pamphlet to the fact that in the Church of 
St. Prassedes in Rome there was preserved a small cloth 
with a faint outline of the face of Christ upon it that led 
the author to make this special study—he had already 
been interested in the intricate problems of the early days 
of the Church of Rome. In the album at the British 
Museum the author found the little picture he was looking 
for—a copy of the likeness of Christ drawn on a face- 


cloth of the dead by, so it was reputed, St. 
Peter. As he turned over the leaves of the 
album he discovered another likeness of Christ. 
The notes gave the information that it was 
taken from the ceiling of a vault in the catacomb 
of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. This must be what 
was the earliest known likeness. . . . And so, 
with acknowledgments to Heaphy’s work, the 
author began perhaps the most fascinating study 
a man ever undertook. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS. 


By Laurence Binyon,C.H. 7s. 6d. net. (Black.) 


Mr. Binyon entered the Prints and Drawings 
Department of the British Museum in 1895, and 
retired recently after many years of distinguished 
work as Keeper of his Department. Ten years 
were spent in cataloguing the English Drawings, 
since when, he writes, ‘“‘I have retained an 
affectionate interest in the subject.’’ This book 
is the result of that affection. Beginning 
rather surprisingly—for we are used to histories 
of the sort to begin in the eighteenth century 
—with a John White, who sailed from Plymouth 
in 1585, as draughtsman to Ralegh’s Virginian 
expedition, Mr. Binyon takes us right up to the 
revival of water-colour painting since the close 
of the last century. 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


By W. B. Honey. 7s. 6d. net. (Black.) 


A concise history of his subject, by the 
Assistant Keeper of Ceramics at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, illustrated by more than a 
hundred carefully chosen pieces, with contro- 
versial points observed from a safe distance. 
Believing with Lessing that “‘ he has no taste 
whose taste is for one thing only. . . . True 
taste is all embracing, comprehending beauty of 
every kind, never expecting from any a greater 
or different delight or satisfaction than it can by 
its nature give.’ Mr. Honey would put the 
proper appreciation of pottery in its multifar- 
ious forms as a test of education; he asserts 
that the term “an ideal pottery,” implying a 
singleness of perfection towards which all the 
diverse types assume to aspire, is inherently false, 
a “ linguistic fiction.” It is quite possible that after a 
study of this book one will no longer confuse Chelsea—Derby 
with Chelsea, or Thuringian with Meissen. 


Swirr. 


From Poet and Artist 


ORESTES PURIFIED 
in Greece BY APOLLO. 
By Ernest A. Gardner 


(Duckworth) 
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BYRON’S LETTERS 


The Letters of Lord Byron. 
Selected by R.G. Howarth. With an Introduction 
by André Maurois. 7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


by Arthur Waugh 


‘Byron may not be among the greatest of English 
letter-writers, if measured solely upon the beaten 
path of literature; but, if it be conceded that the 
first virtue of good correspondence is that it should 
make frank and open revelation of its writer’s 
character, there can be no disputing Byron’s claim 
to rank in the very forefront ot his craft. In M. 
André Maurois’s telling phrase, he ‘‘ throws himself, 
blazing and alive,” upon the living page; and 
| throughout Mr. Howarth’s representative collection 
| (which, it should be added, is wonderful value at the 
modest published price) there is not one single letter 
: included which does not glow with the emanence of 
that eager personality which, whether it endears or 
repulses, shocks or delights, can never be a subject 
of indifference to those who have yielded themselves 
captive to its “imperishable excellence of sincerity 
and strength.” 


Of the strength there can never be any question ; 
the sincerity perhaps is more susceptible to challenge. 
For however much one may admire Byron’s direct- 
ness alike of purpose and expression, it is impossible 
to exonerate him altogether from the charge of pose. 
He poses less in his letters than in his poetry; for, 
when he was writing for a public, he could not free 


1 

1 

4 From Alexander the Great ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
eC By Arthur Weigall (From a bust in the British Museum.) 
> (Thornton Butterworth) 

: his self-consciousness from a sense of his listening 
y audience, while, when he was writing to a friend, 
e he was freer and alone. M. Maurois makes an 
* illuminating point when he traces the outlines of a 
s dual Byron; the one side of his nature controlled 
a by the Calvinism in which he was educated, the 
e [ other, ranging at liberty in his native atmosphere of 
' | .humour and good sense. ‘‘ His poetry was the safety 
‘ valve of his passions’; when he has “ calmed him- 


self by the poetic explosion, he becomes once more 
Byron—a humorous, sensible creature.”’ 

Of this humour and good sense his correspondence 
bears plentiful evidence. There are some three 
bundred letters in Mr. Howarth’s anthology, and 
they cover every side of his life and interest. There 
are early letters to his family and Cambridge friends ; 
a whirlwind of correspondence among the men and 
women who flocked around and flattered him, when 
his success was assured ; a rich sheaf of confidences 
to the women who loved, or believed that they loved, 
him ; and a final garnering from the strong and vivid 
records of his chivalrous enterprise on behalf of the 
freedom of Greece. To quote M. Maurois again : 

‘‘ Nothing is more interesting than to see the suc- 
cessive illuminations of the obscure beings touched by a 
great destiny in its swift trajectory ; just asin the ray of 
a passing sunbeam the specks of dust floating in the 


transparent air of a room are suddenly lighted up, 
then, when the ray has disappeared, become once more 


invisible.”’ 
A revealing metaphor, sympathetically Byronic. Like 
Ss all true correspondents, Byron caught colour from 
| ie } the personality he was addressing. He was a 
Book chameleon of the emotions, but his own indomitable 
vom Complete ta usT BY J. DURHAM. 
By thn temperament made the background of all his 
(Putnams) Mrs. Harold Holt.) confidences. 
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From The Glory That Was Greece 
By J. C. Stobart (Revised Edition) 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) 


Egotist though he might be at heart, he was a generous 
friend, and a liberal rival in the arts. About his own 


poetry he was never 
selfish or small-minded ; 
about the poetry of his 
contemporaries he was 
always quick in sym- 
pathy and admiration, 
though these qualities did 
not deter him from 
offering much _ sound 
criticism, mixed with 
praise, to Moore, Leigh 
Hunt, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Scott, and others of his 
circle. His letters to 
John Murray are among 
the most companionable 
of the series (even a pub- 
lisher has his privileges !) 
and, whenever he is 
dealing with the com- 
mercial aspect of success, 
he shows himself to be 
radiantly free from any 
suspicion of avarice or 
petty pride. 

But perhaps the most 
revealing of all his letters 
are those which treat of 
his intricate liaisons; 
and nowhere is_ he 
franker in this respect 
than when he is writing 
to that wise, congenial 
confidante, Lady Mel- 
bourne, with whom he 
had no temptation to 
excuse or veil his im- 
pulses. To his _half- 
sister, Augusta Leigh, 
he told many of his 
heart’s secrets; but 
with her he was always 
compelled to offer some 
sort of apology, when in- 
volved in a fresh affaire. 


THe HicgH ALTAR, 
St. AMBROSE, MILAN. 


From The Liturgical Altar 
By Geoffrey Webb 
(Washbourne & Bogan) 
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RELIEF OF A GAME OF HOCKEY. 


His relations with her demanded it, but with Lady Mel- 
bourne he had no such complications to evade. 


It is not 
to be pretended that his 
attitude to women was 
commendable; there is 
a coarseness in its fibre, 
amounting at times to 
brutality, which repels 
outside sympathy. His 
references to his wife, to 
Claire Clairmont, to 
Margarita ogni, and 
indeed to the entire pro- 
cession of his fugitive 
loves, may well shock the 
moralist and disgust the 
sentimental. But Byron 
was amoral in the last 
degree, and persistently 
engaged in beating down 
the sentimentality in his 
nature, which could never 
be entirely suppressed ; 
so that, in their way, 
these rather distressing 
passages have to be ac- 
cepted as among the 
most characteristic. Jor 
Byron, for better or 
worse, must be recognised 
as what he was: the 
spoiled child of fortune, 
wayward, provocative, 
often irreconcilable, yet 
continually capable of 
the most generous im- 
pulses, gay, simple and 
sincere, a chivalrous 
friend, a passionate 
lover of liberty; and, 
when all shortcomings 
are discounted, no 
less a spirit than Great- 
heart himself, when the 
call of honour sounded 
to courage self- 
sacrifice. 
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The OUT-OF-DOORS BOOK 


% ARTHUR STANLEY’S GREAT ANTHOLOGY 6/- 3 | 
: Observer : *‘A happy and radiant book which will, we imagine, defy anachronism R | 
.: and range itself next to Mr. Stanley’s Bedside Book.” | 
4 Five Hundred Pages: Poetry and Prose by Two Hundred and Fifty Authors, from 5 | 
S Anon. to J. B. Priestley, with engravings by Eric Fitch Daglish. % 

THE ENGLISH GALAXY 

GERALD BULLETT’S ANTHOLOGY 

: OF LYRICAL VERSE 7/6 3 

EDMUND BLUNDEN: ‘Mr. Bullett’s book is an anthology which recalls the fresh : 

s meaning of that hard-worked word, a flower-piece fragrant and beautiful. His vision 

* of poetry is an enviable possession.’’—Time and Tide 


Five Hundred Poems : Five Hundred Pages. All the Press praises this graceful book. 


LETTERS BYRON 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ANDRE MAUROIS 7/6 4 


j HAROLD NICOLSON: ‘‘!I warmly recommend this selection. It is through his 3 
. letters that Byron’s personality is disclosed. M. Maurois’ illuminating essay provides RS 
| 3 the introduction. The book is beautifully produced.’’—Daily Telegraph ‘ 
Five Hundred Pages : Illustrated with contemporary portraits in photogravure. 3 
| 
THE ‘VOX’ JANE AUSTEN | 
| 
i ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS BY MAXIMILIEN VOX 5/- 3 
s: A lovely new seven-volume edition, entirely re-set and superbly illustrated by the 3 
*! leading French book designer of the day. Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility 3 
Ss are now ready (5/- each), each containing 8 colour drawings and many other : 


| decorations ; Pride and Prejudice also contains a general Introduction by Emile Legouis. R 


HORSEMANSHIP 


written and illustrated by 
SARAH BOWES-LYON 
(aged 12), is the success of 
the season. Everyone is 
talking about it; experi- 
enced horsemen like Lord 
Lonsdale are enthusiastic ; 
and already a third print- 
ing has been called for. (In 
full-colour facsimile, 7/6.) 


L.A.G. STRONG 


author of The Garden 
and Sea Wall, has made 
a new departure in King 
Richard’s Land, which is 
a thrilling tale for boys 
about the time of the 
Peasants’ Revolt. The 
book is illustrated by 
C. W. Hodges and the 
price is 5/-. 


THE AUSTINS 


(Janet, the writer, and 
Robert, the artist) have 
collaborated in a 
delightful rhyme-and- 
picture book for chil- 
dren, called Before 
Breakfast. The price is 
only a shilling. You 
must see this at your 
bookshop. 
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From Modern Publicity 
(Studio) 


INTRODUCTION TO HOPKINS 


The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins : 
Commentary. 


By E. E. Phare (Mrs. Austin Duncan-Jones). 
bridge University Press.) 


by Wynyard Browne 


Although Hopkins was probably the most important 
poet of the nineteenth century, until Dr. Bridges’s compara- 
tively recent edition of his poems he remained almost 
unknown. Since then he has been a primary influence on 
the best of the younger English poets and an object of awe 
and argument in the universities. There is some reason 
therefore to write books about him. . 

Mrs. Duncan-Jones is qualified to begin what is likely 
to become a series of critical surveys and commentaries by 
religious sympathy as well as by her sensibility, her John- 
sonian good sense and a sound critical training. Although 
she has said nothing very illuminating, she has indicated 
the directions from which light may be expected ; and for 
those who have not read Hopkins’s poetry her book will be 
the perfect introduction. 

The difficulties which confront the reader of Hopkins are 
due chiefly to the complications of language which arise 
when a highly intelligent and sensitive man is also ex- 
ceptionally honest. In his attempt to give the whole of 
any experience without simplification, keeping in mind, as 
Mrs. Duncan-Jones says, all the facts, he is forced to use 
language of greater complexity than simple symbolism or 
conventional syntax will allow. The result is of course 
obscurity; but this obscurity, as Mrs. Duncan-Jones 
rightly insists, is justifiable, necessary and illuminable. 
It is of a different kind from the obscurity of those of our 
contemporaries who write ‘“ private’”’ poetry. It is the 
obscurity of night, not of blindness or short-circuits in 
tunnels. It takes time. The reader need merely be 
patient. 

But there is another side to the difficulty in which Mrs. 
Duncan-Jones might perhaps have given more help. 
Hopkins was a Jesuit. ‘‘ He uses religion,’ she says, 
“not as a solution but as an approach, a way of keeping all 
the facts in mind without losing sanity.’’ But modern 
religion, even modern Catholicism, is so personal, so sub- 
jective, that it amounts at times almost to a set of private 
symbols. All Hopkins’s extant poetry is ‘‘ conditioned ”’ 
by his theology and his personal religious experience. 
Intercourse with God is notoriously incommunicable. 
And, for Hopkins, as in a very different, vaguer and simpler 
way for Wordsworth, the sight of a bird or a bluebell was 
intercourse with God. This is a side of the difficulty less 


A Survey and 


6s. (Cam- 


superable for 
many readers 
than the 
superficially 
intimi- 
dating crags 
of language. 
By compar- 
ing his poetry 
with that of 
Wordsworth 
and Herbert, 
Mrs. Duncan- 
Jones suc- 
ceeds in show- 
ing the in- 
tellectual con- 
trol which 
Hopkins 
exercised 
upon his 
emotions, the 
effort of will 
he made to 
direct them, 
and the resulting complicated equilibrium of his best 
poems. It is only to be regretted that she did not allow 
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From Lions, Gorillas and 

Their Neighbours 

By Carl and Mary Akeley 
(Stanley Paul) 


TWO POWERFUL BEASTS. 


herself more space to analyse the effect of this effort on, 
say, “‘ The Wreck of the Deutschland”’ or ‘‘ The Leaden 
and the Golden Echo,” where it may be found to do both 
harm and good. 

The good sense of Mrs. Duncan-Jones, upon which I 
have already remarked, together with a desire to protect 
the poet’s integrity, have led her to dismiss too lightly the 
Freudian interpretation of Hopkins’s delight in puns. Iam 
not reproving her for slighting Freud but for throwing 
away a useful instrument of understanding. Mr. Empson’s 
analysis of ‘‘ The Windhover ”’ owes a great deal of its 
success (and it is I think more successful than Dr. Richards’s) 
to his use of the Freudian 
theory. The whole of 
Hopkins’s life was to 
some degree a struggle, 
a disarmament confer- 
ence, not for mastery 
but for balance, between 
the senses and the will, 
the natural and the 
spiritual man. The 
balance is achieved in 
“The Windhover” by 
a fusion of both desires, 
which becomes in the 
word buckle” a pun. 
Mrs. Duncan-Jones com- 
plains that this inter- 
pretation suggests that 
Hopkins un- 
naturally conscious of 
being a Jesuit” al- 
though she stresses more 
than once his excep- 
tional self-awareness, 
and knows that he was 
sufficiently aware of the 
obligations and limita- 
tions of his Order to 
burn his early poems. 
And although we should 
all be sorry to give ‘‘ ex- 
clusively liturgical 
associations”” to the 
words gold, gash and 
gall, it would be im- 
possible for a Christian 
of Hopkins’s intense 
seriousness, not to have 
for those words, or at 
any rate for the last 
two, associations speci- 
fically religious. That 


from Loan Ends 
By Florence Davidson 


(Quota Press) 


AKELeEyY’s BRONZE, 
“THe LION ANO THE BUFFALO,” 
SHOWS A DRAW BETWEEN THESE 


ART, POETRY AND 
CRITICISM 


would be no reason to call him ‘‘ churchy’”’: and that 
is all that Mr. Empson’s interpretation demands. 

These are perhaps peevish complaints against a critic 
who seldom writes vaguely and never writes nonsense, 
who keeps her eye for the most part on the poems 
themselves and not only on the movements of other 
critics, and who may, if her book falls into their 
hands, do a great deal to make Hopkins accessible to 
people who have or would have found him too difficult 
to approach alone. 


THE GENIUS OF KEATS. 
By A. W. Crawford, M.A., Ph.D. 6s. (Stockwell.) 


Professor Crawford’s book proceeds along the lines 
made familiar by the writings of Fausset and Murry. 


__., It is primarily a study of Keats’s development from 


a merely sensuous to a philosophic poet, of his efforts 
to attain to an attitude of contemplative serenity 
beyond the troubled speculations into which he was 
led by the doubts which assailed him after the un- 
conscious lyricism of his earlier years; and his poems 
are studied chiefly as representing successive stages in the 
unfolding of this inner drama. 

It is obvious that the sense in which Keats can be 
described as a philosophic poet requires to be accurately 
defined. Professor Crawford is careful to point out that 
by philosophy Keats meant general wisdom. He knew 
nothing of the metaphysics of the schools, and deeply 
distrusted the discursive intellect. He was profoundly 
conscious however of the conflict between the inner and 
the outer, and between dreams and actualities. 
KENNETH STOCKS. 


So THERE THE MEN GATHER IN SUMMER 
FOR THEIR EVENING PIPE AND THEIR 
COLLOGUE TOGETHER. 

(Linocut by Alfred E. Kerr.) 
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genius of the major order could 
have sustained that journey 
triumphantly. 

It is a long time since Yeats 
wrote: “I planned a mystical 
order which should buy or 
hire a castle and keep it as a 
place where its members could 
retire for a while from the 
world, and where we might 
establish mysteries like those 
of Eleusis and Samothrace.” 
But the plan, though changed 
considerably, has come to 
pass. Thoor Ballylee, Yeats’s 
lonely tower on the Irish 
coast, is the castle; andif he 
is the sole oracle of the 
mysteries that are established 
there, they are not the less 
noble for that. The only 
difference is that, although 
the poet has learned how to 
keep intact his isolation, he 
has not done so at the expense 
of a shirking retirement from 
the world. And that is his 
strength —and his peculiar 
significance for us to-day. 


From Lettsom JOHN HOWARD RELIEVING PRISONERS. 
By James Johnston Abraham (From Delmege’s “‘ Towards National Health,.”) “ Blessed be this place, 
(Heinemann) More blessed still this tower; 
A bloody, arrogant power 
Rose out of the race 
THE NEW YEATS Uttering, mastering it, 
The Winding Stair. Rose like these walls from these 
By W. B. Yeats. 6s. net. (Macmillan.) Storm-beaten cottages— 
. In mockery I have set 
by im Henry Warren A powerful emblem up, 


It is four years since ‘“‘ The Tower ’’ convinced 
us that Yeats is now our greatest poet. ‘‘ The 
Winding Stair’’ continues the theme and drives 
home the conviction. Where is there another poet 
to-day who can match this maturity of thought 
and feeling, this passion of heart and intellect ? 

Hardy in his time was sucha man. But Hardy 
had framed for himself a philosophy of life so 
essentially dramatic that the expression of it, in all 
its various phases, was sometimes in danger of 
becoming almost automatic. Only a passionate 
faith in the fitness of that philosophy saved him, 
in his old age, from mere repetitiveness. And 
Housman, in his degree, is also such a man. But 
then Housman too can fit his poetry into the pattern 
of a convenient philosophy. For Yeats however 
there is no such saving scheme of things. He has 
no touchstone save truth itself. 

“Through all the lying days of my youth 


I swayed my leaves and flowers in the sun; 
Now I may wither into the truth,” 


he wrote in his forty-seventh year ; and now, in his 
sixty-eighth, that truth stands naked as a bone 
upon the pages of ‘“‘ The Winding Stair ”’ : 


No longer in Lethean folliage caught 

Begin the preparation for your death 

And from the fortieth winter by that thought 
Test every work of intellect and faith 

And everything that your own hands have wrought, 
And call those works extravagance of breath 
That are not suited for such men as come 
Proud, open-eyed and laughing to the tomb.” 


Removed as the poems of the present volume are 
from such earlier volumes as ‘‘ The Wind in the 
Reeds’”’ or ‘‘In Shadowy Waters,” they are quite — 
clearly related; indeed the relationship is even  fyom lish Water Colours Pau Sanosy. 
more evident here than it was in ‘‘ The Tower.” y Laurence Binyon “KITTY FISHER AS A MILKMAID.” 
Long as the journey has been from the one phase (Black) Copyright of His Majesty the King. 


to the other, the road is the same—but only a = in the Royal Library at Windser ear 
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THE SPANISH ARMADA 

: LORNA REA 

. A new volume just published in the “Great Occasions ”’ Series 
y Fully Illustrated 

1 “An admirably readable monograph.”—Liverpool Post. 

QUEEN VICTORIA 

MONA WILSON 

3 “Miss Wilson’s short biography is vivacious and satisfying and gathers a momentum of conviction as it goes on.” 
4 —Hamish Miles in the Spectator. 


SARAH BERNHARDT 
MAURICE BARING 


““ He does it so well that we almost seem to see and hear her still.” —-Times Literary Supplement. 


NAPOLEON’S LOVE STORY 


R. McNAIR WILSON 
10s. 6d 


“The romance of Napoleon and the beautiful Polish girl . . . is told with a sympathy, delicacy and restraint, 
which are truly welcome in these days.”—-Saturday Review. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


W. D. TAYLOR 
Lecturer in English at the University of Aberdeen. 
10s. 6d. 


MR. THOMPSON IN THE ATTIC 


ANNA GORDON KEOWN 


7s. 6d. 
“ It is one long delight, but how else to describe it I hardly know . . . one of the most lovable creatures to be found 
in present day fiction.”—Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times. 
RALPH BATES 
7s. 6d. 
“This is an unusual book . . . ‘Canta Compaiiero’ is as near perfection as may be. ‘ The Treaty of Ses Fonts ’ 
is . . . something of a masterpiece.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


ECHOES IN THE DARK 
K. 
7s. 6d. 


“ A clever novel with an American setting but a universal appeal.” —Manchester Evening News. 


BOOK BARGAINS 


Barings - - - - - - Lost Lectures 5s. od. 
Dixeys - - - - - -=- = = = = . = Lion Doc or Pex 5s. od. 
Woodforde’s - - - - - WooprorbDE D1aries AND 5s. od. 
Edmond’s- - - - = = - A SUBALTERN’s WaR 3s. 6d. 
Private 19022 - - - - - ~ — Her Privates WE as. 6d. 


PETER DAVIES LTD. 30, Henrietta Street, W.C.2 
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From Love Through the Ages 
By Diana Strickland 
(John Long) 


And sing it rhyme upon rhyme 
In mockery of a time 
Half dead at the top.” 


“A time half dead at the top ’’—that is what he sees 
from his crumbling tower. Yet he does not seek escape in 
isolation (and this is surely what one would have expected 


from the poet of “ Innisfree ’’), or the brocaded dreams of 
youth : 


“We were the last romantics—chose for theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness ; 
Whatever's written in what poets name 
The book of the people; whatever most can bless 
The mind of man or elevate a rhyme ; 
But all is changed, that high horse riderless, 
Though mounted in that saddle Homer rode 
Where the swan drifts upon a darkening flood.” 


Nevertheless there is work to be done, beauty to be won : 
“Though the great song return no more 

There's keen delight in what we have : 

The rattle of pebbles on the shore 

Under the receding wave.”’ 
Such a quatrain (it is called ‘“‘ The Nineteenth Century and 
After ’’) might well be taken as the text of most that is 
best of modern poetry. But then, as this book proclaims, 
Yeats is as modern in spirit as any poet of the present 
generation—with this difference, that, whereas Yeats’s 
disillusionment is based upon experience, the disillusion- 
ment of the poet of the present generation is too often 
merely an inherited mood. 


From The Poems of 
George Crabbe 
(Sheldon Press) 


FATHER. 


Toms OF AMENEMHAB AT 
THEBES.—MALE AND FEMALE 
GUESTS ATTENDED UPON BY 
NUDE GIRL SLAVES. 


THE HOUSE OF CrRaBBE’S 


(Drawn by C. Stanfield A.R.A.) 


The best thing about ‘‘ The Winding Stair ” 
however is not its contemporaneity; given 
indomitable purpose, Irish blood and a stern 
integrity, one might perhaps have expected 
that. The best thing about this book is the 
passion that permeates every page of it; here 
is one poet anyway to whom the true magic of 
poetry still comes at his bidding : 


animate 
The trivial days and ram them with the sun.” 
and : 
‘‘ Beloved, may your sleep be sound 

That have found it where you fed 

What were all the world’s alarms 

To mighty Paris when he found 

Sleep upon a golden bed 

That first dawn in Helen’s arms?” 


and this (of one of the swans at Coole) : 
“That stormy white 
But seems a concentration of the sky ; 
And, like the soul, it sails into the sight 
And in the morning’s gone, no man knows 
why ; 

And is so lovely 
that it sets to 
right 

What knowledge or 
its lack had set 
awry, 

So arrogantly pure, 
a child might 
think 

It can be murdered 
with a spot of 
ink.” 

But one could go 

on quoting in- 

stances from almost 
every poem in the 
book. 

Another thing: 
weighty as are the 
themes of the 
poems here, they 
all soar on _ the 
wings of humour. 
Like all masters 
who are sure of . 
themselves — and Feo 
therefore sure of 
their craft also— 


A PaGE FROM THE SHAFTESBURY 


Yeats can afford PSALTER. 
‘i From A Short History of Painting 
to temper his in England 


authority with a By Miles F. de Montmorency 
good-natured wit. (Dent) 
Who but such a 
master, for instance, could thus dare to declare his 
“‘ Gratitude to the Unknown Instructors ”’ : 
*“ What they undertook to do 

They brought to pass ; 

All things hang like a drop of dew 

Upon a blade of grass.” 

Years ago, in a poem addressed to a fisherman, Yeats 
said that one day he hoped ‘“‘ To write for my own race 
And the reality.” That day has arrived. Here, written 
in full consciousness of a “‘ time half dead at the top,’’ are 
poems that are indeed ‘‘as cold and passionate as the 
dawn.” 


WILD LIFE STORIES. 
By Maribel Edwin. 3s. 6d. (Nelson.) 

Maribel Edwin is the pen-name of the daughter of the 
late Sir Arthur Thomson, and something of his mantle has 
certainly fallen upon her. She here turns her inherited 
love of nature and of wild life to imaginative use, and 
ranging from the North Pole to the South, gives us a series 
of animal stories which are thrilling as such, but which 
never outrage fact. With a coloured frontispiece and ten 
illustrations in black-and-white, the volume is admirably 
suited for all readers in their teens. 
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THE ENGLISH ROCK-GARDEN. By REGINALD FARRER. Tue Book oF REFERENCE 
FOR THE ROCK-GARDENER. Two handsome volumes, each containing nearly 600 pages. 200 
illustrations from photographs. (Third Impression.) £3 3s. net 


“The most important work on rock plants ever produced in this country.’’—GARDEN LIFE 


ORIGINAL ENGRAVING AND ETCHING. An Appreciation by HERBERT FURST. 


With nearly 200 Reproductions of representative etchings and engravings. {2 2s. net 


THE LOUVRE. By P. G. KONODY and M. W. BROCKWELL. Illustrated by 50 plates in 
colour. One volume. Cloth, gilt. (11} in. by 8} in.). A re-issue. 21s. net 


THE TATE GALLERY. By J. B. MANSON, Curator of the Tate Gallery. With 32 plates 
in colour, and 32 black-and-white illustrations. A re-issue. 21s. net 


ITALIAN PAINTING. By P. G. KONODY and R. H. WILENSKI. 


colour, and 48 black-and-white illustrations. A re-issue. 21s. net 


BRITISH BIRDS. By F. B. KIRKMAN and F. C. R. JOURDAIN. An unrivalled series of 
200 plates in colour by leading bird artists, with descriptive text. 21s. net 


“ Such a remarkable gallery of bird pictures at such a low price. The names of Mr. Jourdain and Mr. Kirkman are 
sufficient guarantee that the letterpress will be accurate and up-to-date.’’—PROFESSOR JULIAN HUXLEY 


HUNTING WILD BEASTS WITH RIFLE AND CAMERA. 
STONEHAM. With 24 plates and numerous text illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


“A book to be recommended . . . replete with adventure and echoes with the beat of myriad hoofs across wide African 
plains.’’—THE FIELD 


SKETCHING WAYS AND SKETCHING DAYS. By JAMES STEUART. A com- 


panion volume to Sketching in Water-Colours for Amateurs by the same author. With 22 full-page 
illustrations in colour and black-and-white. 3s. 6d. net 


“* Takes the reader over extensive ground in a manner which should place him in a much better position after reading 
than before. Mr. Steuart is obviously in the highest category of amateur painting.’’—THE ARTIST 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


With 48 plates in 


By C. T. 


THE OLD NURSERY RHYMES 


A beautiful colour book by LAWSON 
WOOD. With 24 wonderful plates in 
colour and many drawings in black -and- 
white. ros. 6d. net 


THE BOOK OF BABY BIRDS 


By W. GILHESPY. A companion volume 
to the very successful Baby Birds. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with 16 plates in colour 
by Miss ENGLEFIELD and 50 black -and- 
white drawings by ALAN WRIGHT. 5s. net 


THE WORLD’S BEST STORIES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Selected by WINIFRED BIGGS. 
trated by Honor APPLETON. Over 600 
pages. 6s. net 


‘* A treasury which may well seem to young readers 
inexhaustible.”’—TimEs LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE GOLDEN STAIRCASE 


Poems and Verses for Children, chosen by 


LOUEY CHISHOLM. Illustrated by H. M. 
and C. E. Brock. The revised and enlarged 
edition. 6s. net 


“It is a pleasure to welcome what must surely be 
a very nearly perfect book of verse for children.” 
DaILy CHRONICLE 


FAIRIES AND ENCHANTERS 
By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. All the 
best fairy tales and legends of Old England. 
With 83 illustrations, many in colour, by 
WILMA HIckson. 7s. 6d. net 


OLD PETER’S RUSSIAN TALES 
By ARTHUR RANSOME. Colour plates 
by DMITRI MITROKHIN. 6s. net 


“Arthur Ransome is the best writer for boys and 
girls in England to-day.’’—HuGH WALPOLE, and 
THE LISTENER: “‘ Mr. Ransome is at his best in 
OLD PETER’s RUSSIAN TALES.” 


THE TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN 
By ELLA MONCKTON. A fascinating 
story of magic and adventure for readers 


from g to 15. Illustrated by CLIFFORD 
WEBB. 3s. 6d. net 


EARLY MAN. By R. N. D. WILSON. 


The latest volume in the ‘“ SHown’”’ SERIEs. 
Describes in a simple and lucid manner, 
with an ample supply of illustrations, the 
life and development of man from the 
earliest prehistoric times. 3s. 6d. net 


TADDY TADPOLE. By OLWEN BOWEN 


The adventures and misadventures of Taddy 
and the pond folk. Amusingly illustrated 
by L. R. BRIGHTWELL. 2s. 6d. net 


Write for a Complete Catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


35 & 36, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4, and EDINBURGH 
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COLLECTED POEMS : 
1915-1923. 

By Richard Alding- 
ton. 5s. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

From Mr. Alding- 
ton’s newly added 
introduction to his 
Collected Poems, pub- 
lished now in an 
edition at 5s. (as 
legible, incidentally, as 
the much more expen- 
sive 1929 volume) one 
gathers that the sug- 
gestion for their re- 
printing comes, like an 
encore, not so much 
from the author, as 
from his auditory. This 
I feel can act in a way 
as an excuse; an ex- 
cuse which, considering 


ADAM LINDSAY 
GORDON 


1870 


Men.” But the power 
and clarity of the 
poem’s trajectory rele- 
gates the remainder of 
the poems to a dis 
crediting minor grade, 
Lyrics suchas “‘Daisy,” 
Evening,”’ Lesbia,” 
etc., contradict most 
conceptions I have of 
Mr. Aldington’s facul- 
ties: they die witha 
factitious lame echo as 
one reads them ; having 
about them the air of 
verses written out of 
domestic necessity, not 
inward poetic over- 
flow. 

Most of the poems 
appeared in Imagist 
volumes, either in 
England or America; 


rip 


Mr. Aldington’s poetic 


none, with the prob- 


periphery, this collec- 


tion on the whole 
cannot dispense with : 
the book contains less 
poetry per page, so to 
speak, than almost any 
other book of Mr. 
Aldington’s has con- 
tained. I suffer a 
definite sense of dis- 
appointment and 
unsatisfaction on read- 
ing it. 

Certainly the inclu- 
sion of ‘‘ The Blood of 
the Young Men ”’ leaves one with a notion of rehabilitation, 
purely out of its own poetic autonomy ; as a poem, I have 
often felt that it gains a par, practically, with better known 
poems such as the same author’s “‘ Dream in the Luxem- 
bourg’”’; an equality which circumstances denied, the 
“Dream in the Luxembourg” possessing a quality— 
external to poetry, I think—which rendered it, acci- 
dentally, more popular than the ‘‘ Blood of the Young 


By phris 
(Scholartis Press) 


From The Way of the Wittiam ConGReve. 


World (An engraving after Kneller’s 
By Wiliam portrait.) 
(Dent) 
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able exception of the 
““ Blood of the Young 
Men,” attains the 
regions of clear 
passionate _ sensation 
which the best of his 
later poems attain. 
He writes in the in- 
troduction, ‘“‘ when I 
wrote these things 
(ie. the Collected 
Poems) I failed to 
express more than a 
fraction of what I 
thought I was ex- 
pressing—a common experience.’”” Summarily, this is 
so; it is from this inadequate expressing of the poet's 
intentions that I suppose my disappointment rises ; but 
one need not worry enormously: Mr. Aldington has pro- 
duced and will we hope continue to produce poetry which 
claims precedence over most—including, one might 
appositely add, his own Collected Poems, 1915-1923. 
GEORGE BARKER. 


THE NEW STATUE OF GORDON 
IN CARPENTARIA PLACE, SPRING 
STREET, MELBOURNE. 

(Photo by Mrs. M. E. Moir, of Melbourne.) 


From The White Devil THe CASTLE OF 
By John Webster S. ANGELO, Rome. 
(Dent) (The scene of Vittoria’s 
arraignment.) 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


By the author of King Charles II 


SAMUEL .PEPYS 
By ARTHUR BRYANT 


Mr Bryant, who has had the advantage of seeing the hitherto unpublished passages of the Diary, shows 
Pepys’s opposing characteristics in their true perspective: the inner self, revealed by the Diary, and the 
man of affairs, re-created from the records of his work for the Navy. The volume ends with the close of 
the Diary. 4 plates, 2 maps. 10s. 6d. net 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Edited by W. P. Trent, J, Erskine, S. P. Sherman, and C. Van Doren 


A Cheap Edition (without the Bibliographies) in 3 volumes, supplementary to The Cambridge History of 
English Literature, 6s. net each 


THE CAMBRIDGE MISCELLANY 
A NEW 3s. 6d. SERIES 


Three New Volumes now ready 
Something Beyond, by A. F. Webling 
An Eighteenth-Century Gentleman and other Essays, by S. C. Roberts 
The World of the New Testament, by T. R. Glover 


Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. Full list of previous volumes on application 


THE POCKET “Q” 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE, THIRD SERIES, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
This volume is now available in the pocket edition. The following are already published : 


Studies in Literature |! Adventures in Criticism 

Studies in Literature Il Charles Dickens and other Victorians 
On the Art of Writing From a Cornish Window 

On the Art of Reading Shakespeare’s Workmanship 


Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each 


CHARLES DARWIN’S “DIARY OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. BEAGLE ” 


Edited by Nora Barlow 


“The Diary is a delightful record of travel, an illuminating revelation of Darwin’s character, and, taken 
with Mrs Barlow’s most competent guidance, the story of his apprenticeship to his life’s work.’’—The Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated. 21s. net 


THE LATER WORDSWORTH 
By Edith C. Batho 


On the evidence of his opinions and attitude to his contemporaries, the author refuses to accept the specious 
contrast between Wordsworth’s stormy youth and the apparent tranquillity of his old age. 16s. net 


THE DIARY OF BENJAMIN NEWTON, 1816-1818 
Edited by C, P. Fendall and E. A, Crutchley 


The diverse activities and impressions of people, books, and events which this vivacious Yorkshire parson 
recorded in his Diary give an intimate picture of the life Jane Austen portrayed, with all its occupations, 
amusements, and intrigue. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


THE POETRY OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


A Survey and Commentary by Elsie Elizabeth Phare (mrs AUsTIN DUNCAN-JONES) 


Hopkins is considered not as an odd and obscure poet who wrote only for the few, but as a major poet who 
could sometimes claim for himself ‘‘the extreme of popular style ’’ and whose work was never affectedly 
obscure nor deliberately esoteric. 6s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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its spirit as well as its lore, for Mr. Spurrier knows his 
Rembrandt and his Rodin. Indeed it might be said to 
persuade Everyman to become a draughtsman. 


THE DEFENCE OF POETRY. 
By Benedetto Croce. 1s. (Oxford University Press.) 


The sub-title of Signor Croce’s essay is ‘‘ Variations on 
the Theme of Shelley,’ and like Shelley’s classical ‘‘ De- 
fence,” it is a refutation of the assertion that poetry can 


no longer find a place in mature civilisation. Signor 
Croce is the enthusiastic apologist; for him poetry is 
“one of the unfailing fountains of perennial youth.’’ He 
can go no farther than Shelley has gone—that would be 


impossible ; poetry for both of them is the eternal source 
of all intellectual, moral and civil vitality ; it is a specially 
necessary corrective for times—-such as the present— 
when “the selfish and mechanical principle, represented 
by Mammon, threatens to prevail.” He brings Schiller 
forward in support: Schiller who had looked to poetry 
and art for the salvation of humanity tossed unceasingly 
from the extreme of servitude to the extreme of anarchy. 

As Schiller and Shelley appealed passionately to poetry 
for succour in their day, so Signor Croce appeals to-day, 
He looks to it to “ refresh man’s superior nature in its 
contest with his inferior, morality in its contest with 
expediency.’ But how to set about achieving this splendid 
aim? The answer is simple: the lovers of poetry must 
one and all reaffirm the true conception of poetry. The 
author then enters into a discussion as to what exactly 
comprises the ‘‘ true’ conception of poetry. He dismissed 
the modern tendency to exclude from poetry all the meaning 
of words and to concentrate on mere sound: evoking a 
constant series of images and thoughts by means of asso- 
ciation of ideas. In the end he arrives at “ pure’ poetry. 


| Aventy Beagoscey. 


From Art in My Time THe ColrFinc. © 
By Frank Rutter By AusBrRey BEARDSLEY. 
(Rich & Cowan) 
ILLUSTRATION: ITS PRACTICE IN WASH 
AND LINE. 


By Steven Spurrier. ros, 6d. net. (Pitman.) 


If one selects at random a few sentences 
from this beautifully practical work, it will be 
at once apparent that Mr. Spurrier is out to 
instil both the spirit and the letter (or line) of 
his art. ‘‘ Always draw for a lark.’’ ‘* Dare to 
make mistakes.’’ ‘‘ There are really no short 
cuts.”” ‘‘ Even after a very strenuous period 
of hard slogging work to time, about nine 
hours per day, it is retreshing after that is over 
to try to see and trace the life story in form 
and character of say an old pair of boots 

. . to feel the exhilaration of being able, 
with brain, hand, a small piece of paper, and 
merely a pencil to make the pair of boots 
possess monumental form depicting the life 
history of the former wearer maybe. ‘‘ There 
is concise technical information for the 
student, information which is up to date, since 
Mr. Spurrier’s own work appears in the 
Illustrated London News, the Strand, Good 
Housekeeping and so on. It demonstrates the 
collaboration between artist and author (and 
editor). The book contains many sketches in 
which the development of the various kinds of 
illustration is brought out, from the rough 
sketches of the original ideas to the finished 
drawings as they have been published. 

Very few who are interested in the arts are 
aware of the great amount of complicated 
work required before even the simplest illus- 
tration appears in printed form, and the book 
is fascinating to the layman as well as the 


student. And, as has been shown, it is From Illustration, Its Practice in DEATH OF THE VIRGIN (ETCHING) 
written with such freshness, that even the Wash and Line | (Rembrandt) 

experienced artist might gain something from (Pitman) 
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BERNARD 


Playboy and Prophet 
by 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


are a genius . 


and utterances of your subject.”’ 
—Letter of BERNARD SHAW to ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


greatest biography 
of our most distinguished 
playwright and controver- 
sialist ... the conclusion of 
an act of devotion unequalled 
in the history of our common 
literature since Boswell.”’ 


—HOLBROOK JACKSON 


magnificent biography 

. represents all that is 
penetrating and illuminating 
in the career of a great 
author. Not even Dr. 
Johnson was served as well 
by his Boswell as G. B. S. 
by his Henderson.”’ 


—J. T. GREIN 


unique book... 


PRBRUARY 25 1954 


Memorial Plaque from original Medal- 
lion. Shaw-Henderson Festival at the 
University of North Carolina, 
February, 1933. 


. . because you are somehow susceptible to the differentiating traits 


‘*The range of the volume 
is almost as wide as Shaw’s 
own interests. ...A 
worthy study of one of 
the greatest men of all 
time.”’ 
—WINIFRED HOLTBY 
in Time and Tide 


“Likely to remain the 
authoritative record of a 
great life.’ 

—AYLMER MAUDE 


veritable magnum opus 
. a book that can be 
opened at any page with 

the liveliest interest.”’ 
—The Morning Post 


should really be called: ‘Bernard Shaw Kaleidoscope.’ .. . 


It conveys a characteristic image of this highly original man, more vividly than any 
systematic biography could possibly do.’’—Professor ALBERT EINSTEIN 


‘“* The authorised biography of our great dramatist. 


everything in it.”"—J. B. PRIESTLEY 


It is enormous, and seems to have 


‘* A monument to the great personality whom he has long known intimately and for whose 
fame he has laboured for thirty years almost as persistently as Shaw himself.”’ 
—HENRY W. NEVINSON in The Spectator 


‘“* A most exhaustive work : an analysis of all the main activities of a man who, more than 


all others, has been the mirror of our time. 


Shaw is a necessary part of our education, 


and has found no better interpreter.’’—WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


‘**A biography so thoroughly documented and carried out that there is no room for } 
MACCARTHY 


‘* Shaw deserves a Boswell and future generations will bless his biographer.”’ 
—WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Illustrated with cartoons and photographs 


30/- 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. - - 
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STUDIES IN LITERATURE : 
THIRD SERIES. 


By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
38. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


This collection of lectures and addresses, 
first published in 1929, is now for the first 
time issued in a popular edition. Readers of 
Sir Arthur’s previous two volumes, ‘‘ Studies 
in Literature ’’ (first and second series), will 
know what to expect and be duly grateful. 
Here is wide reading joined with an extensive 
knowledge of the world and its people—wit, 
grace and an unfailing urbanity. The variety 
of the collection is notable and characteristic. 
There are two papers devoted to tracing the 
course of “‘ The English Elegy’; and papers 
on Coventry Patmore,’ W. S. Gilbert,” 
Shakespeare’s Comedies,’’ ‘‘ Longinus and 
a valuable guide for undergraduates ‘‘ On 
Reading for the English Tripos.”” In the two 
lectures on ‘‘ Dorothy Wordsworth,” the poet’s 
great debt to his sister is made fascinatingly 
clear: page after page of Dorothy’s journals 
is quoted, that afforded not merely the material 
for William’s poems, but often the actual 
wording—and how often is her prose preferable 
and superior to his versification ! 

The two papers on ‘“‘ The New Reading 
Public’ should be read by all editors of 
daily and weekly newspapers: there can be 
little doubt that the recent growth of the 
Teading taste in the so-called ‘‘ working- 
classes’? has been very swift and strong, and i 
editors are only too prone to under-estimate 
it and write down to its supposed level. Per- | 
haps the most charming thing in the book 
is the ‘‘ Address on the Opening of Keats’s ia ai 


; ” . From The Later Wordsworth WILLIAM WorRDSWORTH, AGED 62. 
House, Hampstead. Brief, but graceful and By Edith C. Batho (Reproduced from a drawing by H. W. Pickersgill, 
sufficient, it is a model for such occasions. Cambridge University Press by permission of the Master and Fellows of St. 

y ) John's College, Cambridge.) 
The capable index to the volume shows the 


author’s wide sweep of the literary seas; it 
is a commanding net that he casts, and a more than THOMAS HARDY. 
generous haul that he brings up. By Clive Holland. 12s, 6d. (Jenkins.) 

VERNON KNOWLES. The criticism might be made of Mr. Holland’s biography 
that it is more informative 
than revealing. It treats 
mainly of the surface Hardy 
and the outer events of his 
life, and of the local rather 
than the universal aspects 
of his work. The man him- 
self eludes us; and his atti- 
tude and beliefs are described 
without being clearly related 
to his character, to the spiri- 
tual climate of his age, or to 
human life. His portrait ot 
the Hardy who was known 
to his friends is intimate 
however, and the local setting 
of the Wessex novels depicted 
with a vividness and charm 
which are enhanced by Mr. 
Douglas Snowden’s illustra- 
tions; and students of 


From A History of Infant Education tHE NINDERGARTEN. will find the book indis- 
By Robert R. Rusk (From a painting by Claus Meyer (1856-1919), pensable as a storehouse ot 

(University of London Press) by permission of the Director of the Badische 


Kunstalle, Karlsruhe.) information. 
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From A Whoreson Mad Fellow 
By W. R. H. Trowbridge 
(Grayson) 


scatter armies. He was godlike to the men of the North, 


this strange gaunt fanatic with a Bible and a rifle. 
Fifteen hundred soldiers were massed when he was brought 
to his death. At each end of the field howitzers were 


trained in readiness for an attack. 
to rescue John Brown. 


against the South, and 
at his death—with the 
five survivors of his 
“army’—he stood 
alone. As he rode in the 
wagon towards the 
gallows, John Brown 
gazed wonderingly about 
him. “ This is a beauti- 
ful country,” he said. 
It was the first time 
that he had seen it, for 
until that moment his 
eyes had been blinded 
by the word of God. 

“‘God’s Angry Man” 
is a book worthy of 
its subject; it is the 
kind of book, one feels, 
that an impossibly con- 
scious John Brown 
might have written him- 
self. It keeps very close 
to facts, yet in a kind 
of fury it rushes you 
beyond them, it carries 
you forward with the 
spirit itself of John 
Brown. For once the 
publisher’s blurb does 
not lie: this is ‘‘an 
extraordinarily fine 
achievement.” 

After this powerful— 
almost too powerful— 
book, it is a relief to 
turn to Mr. Vulliamy’s 
“Penn.” Here is another 
man of religion, but 
when compared to John 
Brown poor Penn seems 


Yet no man came 
Alone he had led the North 


From Sailormen All 
By Admiral Gordon Campbell 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 


(By kind 
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A PRISON IN THE TERROR. 
(From the picture by Miiller at Versailles.) 


indeed a feeble creature. 
and he murdered for that idea ; 
murdering anybody. 
arrogance, but there the similarity ends, for Penn’s arrogance 
reached no further than the desire to be the friend 


of kings. 


“ Winpsor CASTLE” IN ACTION. 
permission of Thomas H. Parker, Ltd., 
Berkeley Square, London.) 


Brown was driven by an idea 


Penn was incapable of 


Both however were men of great 


His passionate love of kings almost lost 


his life and his Quaker 
followers, and really did 
lose him his colony. If 
the king smiled on him, 
Penn strutted ; when the 
king fled, Penn rushed 
tohiding. He deserted 
his colony presumably 
because it bored him and 
because there he could 
not boast before a crowd 
of courtiers, and he only 
came back to it when he 
had nowhere else to go. 
One cannot really call 
him a_ hypocrite — al- 
though many contem- 
poraries damned him as 
a Jesuit—for a hypocrite 
must surely be conscious 
of hishypocrisy ? Penn 
was always sincere. 
When his followers 
turned against him, I 
am sure no man was 
more amazed than he; 
when he was caught 
intriguing with the exiled 
James, his twistings and 
writhings are the twist- 
ings and writhings of a 
man sure of his own 
innocence and_bewild- 
ered because others will 
not believe him. He 
was a liar who deceived 
only himself. His own 
greatness swamped him, 
dazzled him; he was as 
irresponsible as a child, 
and one can understand 
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CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LAND OF LORNE AND THE ISLES OF REST 


By T. RatciirFe Barnett, Author of ‘‘ The Road to 
Rannoch ” 5s. net 


. i of pilgrimages in Lorne and the Western Isles. 


epee ng 12 double-page and 4 single-page, are 
y striking 
BARBARIAN. A Tale of the Roman Wall 
By JouN BaRrTRoPP 7s. 6d. net 
The author, who shuns archaic diction and dryasdust disquisitions, 
gives a living picture of Britain in the second century. 
MISS HAWKINS: THE OCEAN BOARDER. 
By ELLEN BurGEss 7s. 6d. net 
The adventures of Miss Hawkins by land and sea are described 
in a delightfully entertaining and diverting manner. 
THE CALIPH’S EMERALD 
By WALLACE CARR 3s. 6d. net 
A fascinating and intriguing tale of Eastern guile and mystery. 


BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER 
By Maurice WALSH 3s. 6d. net 


A plain ely and-Sword Story by the author of ‘ The Key 
Above the Doo: 


. the am glorious reading that man could desire.”’— 
Saturday Review 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Each 3/76 net 


THREE DASHING SUBALTERNS 
By Escott 
A sequel to ‘‘ Three Jolly Cadets.” A thrilling tale of war and 
intrigue on the North-West Frontier of India. 
MAROONED ON MYSTERY ISLE 
By Davip KER 


A story of strange adventures on an unknown island of the Indian 
an. 


THE REFORMATION OF JINTY 
By E siz J. OXENHAM 
A School Guide story. Jinty, reformed or unreformed, will make 
a strong appeal to Miss Oxenham’s readers. 
THE EXPLOITS OF THE CHALET GIRLS 
By ELinor M. BRENT-DYER 
Another lively tale of the Chalet Girls at work and at play. 


MR. NEVER-LOST 
By A. TuRNBULL. Foreword by Dr. J. C. SMITH. 


A story for children pone: - ages of eight and eighty. 


In this tale are blended all t ts which children demand 
in their story-books—fun, word- ote , thrilling adventure, the fantastic 
world of topsy-turvy. 


Books for Lovers of Nature 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. With a Simple 
Method of Identification 
J. Boraston 7s. 6d. net 


Contains 91 coloured ee, represen’ 139 birds and the eggs 
of all the British Breeding B: . nee 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS and 
the Story of their Names 
By GaRETH H. BROWNING 
First and Second Series Each 10s. 6d. net 


Each containing 50 beautiful page illustrations in colour by 
M. C. 


In these two \olumes, in addition to describing the flowers and 
where they are to be found, the author tells picturesquely the stories 
of how their names originated. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS 


By H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. 7s. 6d. net 
With 16 page illustrations, also jacket in three colours, by 

Wanwicx REYNOLDs. 
“* Few books on the animals of our country contain more genuine 


knowledge of their habits or are more likely to inspire a kindred 
enthusiasm.”"—The Times 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38, Soho Square, London, W.1, and 11, Thistle Street, 
EDINBURGH 


FIRST RUSSIA, THEN TIBET. By 
ROBERT BYRON, author of The Byzantine 
Achievement, etc. With frontispiece in 
colour and 24 pages of illustrations. 15s. 
“The account of the Tibetan journey is 
from beginning to end.” 

The Morning Post 


IVORY POACHING AND CANNIBALS 
IN AFRICA. By J. T. MUIRHEAD. 
Ios. 6d. ‘‘ First-hand stories of raw, wild 
times in uncivilised countries are rare, but 
this book is full of them. . . . Every word 
carries a conviction of personal knowledge. 
. Mr. Muirhead is obviously full of 
exciting reminiscences, and at times is very 
tantalising.” —Times Literary Supplement 


GORDON IN CHINA. By Dr. BERNARD 
M. ALLEN, author of Gordon and the 
Sudan. With illustrations and maps. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. By SIGNE TOKSVIG. 
Illustrated. ros. 6d. [Recommended by the 
Book Society] 


LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL TO 
HIS CHILD-FRIENDS. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, together with some 
additional Letters to Parents and Nine or 
Ten Wise Words on Letter-Writing, by 
EVELYN M. HATCH. With 8 plates in 


collotype and facsimiles in the text. 8s. 6d. 


ALL THE MOWGLI STORIES. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING. Iilustrated by 
Stuart Tresilian with 8 full-page plates in 
colour and about 100 black-and-white draw- 
ings in the text. In decorated cloth binding 
and beautiful coloured wrapper. 272 pages. 
6s. In clouded blue leather, 12s. 6d. 


Brilliant New -Novels 


VANESSA. By HUGH WALPOLE, 868 
pages. ios. 6d. Leather, 15s. This story 
forms the fourth and concluding volume of 
Mr. Walpole’s Herries Chronicle. 


THE MASTER OF JALNA. By MAZO 
DE LA ROCHE, author of Jalna, Whiteoaks, 
Finch’s Fortune, etc. 7s. 6d. The fourth 
story in the famous Whiteoaks series. 


GAY LIFE. By E. M. DELAFIELD, 
author of Diary of a Provincial Lady, 
etc. 7s. 6d. 


THE ENCHANTED VILLAGE. By 
EDWARD SHANKS, author of Queer 
Street, etc. 7s. 6d. 


LOST HORIZON. By JAMES HILTON, 
author of Contango, Knight Without Armour, 
etc. 7s. 6d. 


SO A POOR GHOST. By EDWARD 
THOMPSON, author of Farewell to India, 
Lament for Adonis, etc. 7s. 6d. 


AS THE UNICORN. By HENRY 
ROMILLY FEDDEN. 7s. 64d. 


[All prices are net] 
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why he was always so horrified when faced with his own 
actions. Against the dynamic of John Brown he wilts. 

Although the Quakers produced a Fox, I doubt if they 
could have produced a John Brown. Could we for example 
imagine Brown standing still when his hat was knocked 
off? Many Quakers not only stood still but actually 
invited the knocking off of hats. The hat became to 
them a symbol of both arrogance and humility. Only 
to God would they lift it, never to any man, not even to 
a judge. There was that extraordinary creature Perrot— 
one of the lunatics who attempted to convert the Pope— 
who almost started a schism on this question and wrote a 
book called ‘‘ The Spirit of the Hat.” Really, the hat be- 
came to the average Quaker more important even than 
the ‘‘ Inner Light.”” Penn was a worldly gentleman and 
being a Quaker made him prominent. If the world listened 
to him, he was happy; but he never wished to convert 
the world, as John Brown wished to convert it. Brown 
carried a Bible and a rifle; Penn carried a stick, not that 
he wished to hit anybody, but it was useful to lean on 
and to make courtly gestures with. 

How does Swift fit into this group? Only by his passion, 
by his love of man and his hatred of man. He was as 
dynamic as Brown and as worldly as Penn. And he too 
was a man of God, although we are liable to forget that. 
When we think of Swift we think of Stella and Vanessa, 
we never think of him as a politician and a clergyman. 
Yet hg was both. Many readers may quarrel with Mr. 
Gwynn for giving in such detail those parts of Swift’s 
life that do not deal with his love affairs, yet after all 
those are the most interesting passages. His sex life 
will always remain a mystery. Did he love Stella or 
Vanessa? Did he love them both? Or was he incapable 
of loving either? These are questions that every 
biographer must face even if he cannot solve them. 
Mr. Gwynn does not solve them simply because 
there is no fresh evidence to produce. And does it 
teally matter very much? As the tortured lover, asa 
kind of Dostoiefiskian Idiot, Swift is mainly remem- 
bered. We see him with his darling Stella and with the 
pupil that behaved as so many pupils behave towards 
their masters, as Héloise behaved to Abélard; but what 
was the truth behind it all we shall never know. It is 
safer to turn to the “ Tale of a Tub” and to “ Gulliver”: 
to forget the man in contemplation of those great works. 
But there is one debt that every lover of Swift must pay 


nd 


From Three Women of France 
By June Meade 
(Hurst & Blackett) 


CATHERINE DE MEDICcis. 


to(Mr. Gwynn ; he has given us many delightful quota- 
tions from those letters buried in Elrington Ball’s six 
monumental volumes. 

Du Guesclin, that splendid medieval soldier, should fit 
into this group; but I fear that Miss Coryn’s rendering 
of his life is scarcely worthy to stand beside the fire of 
Mr. Ehrlich’s book, or the good-humoured scholarship’ of 
Mr. Gwynn’s and Mr. Vulliamy’s biographies. Miss Coryn 

writes of du Guesclin as if he were the hero in 
a a fairy-story, and her style is reminiscent of a 
boys’ adventure with all the fustian and 
noise of a Henty or a Fenimore Cooper. 


A WHORESON MAD FELLOW. 
By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 12s. 6d. (Grayson.) 


The author of “‘ A Whoreson Mad Fellow ” 
possesses perhaps the most violent, lively, 
exciting and incontinent style of writing I 
have yet encountered in a biographer (one can 
gather as much, in a way, from the title ?) ; 
“What, a book about me! But I am no- 
body, of no importance. All that I have done 
worth recording would make but a chapter or 
two.”’ And the subsequent account of Labus- 
sier’s frolics and escapades spins across one’s 
vision with the brilliance and rapidity of a 
kaleidoscope. ‘‘ An unconventional biography ” 
the publishers dub it ; unconventional, I assure 


them, is the word ; from the title to the final 

Hor sentence the book teems as it were with intense 

[fall parfar” yore of life ; {mot of the subject so much as with the 
vitality the author donates the whole scope and 


From The Tudor Wench 


(Hurst & Blackett) 


OF LETTER 
TO THE CoUNCIL. 
(Lansdowne MSS.) 


screen of the story; a vitality that intimates 
that Mr. Trowbridge might if he so cared 
construe a novel that would consign most 
contemporary fiction to the dust of their own 
jackets. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: AN ENCHANTING BOOK 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 
By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 
With a Foreword by —_ Bucuan, C.H., LL.D., 


Containing 128 pages of text and 115 superb 
photographic illustrations of the scenery of Scot- 
land, its Mountains, Lochs, Glens, Coast, Islands, 
Moors, Castles, Churches and other old Buildings 
in Village, Town and City. With a coloured 
frontispiece by W. RussELt FLiint, R.A., 4 maps 
and 21 attractive pen drawings in the text by 
BRIAN COOK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net 


THE LANDSCAPE OF ENGLAND 
By C. BRADLEY FORD 
With a Foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 
Illustrated by 135 superb photographic plates and 
a charming series of pen-drawings in the text by 
BRIAN COOK. 
Large 8vo (9; x 6} ins.). Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net 
“ Mr. Ford’s writing, the drawings by Brian Cook, and the 


excellent photographs combine to make this a true representation 
of the landscape of England.’’—Evening Standard! 


HOMES AND GARDENS 
OF ENGLAND 


By H. BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 
With a Foreword by Lorp Conway OF ALLINGTON. 
Containing 150 illustrations of Houses of every size 


and type from the early Middle Ages to the nine- 
teenth century. 


Large 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net 


THE VILLAGES OF ENGLAND 
By A. K. WICKHAM 
With a Foreword by Dr. M. R. JAMEs, O.M. 
Containing over 100 illustrations representing 
nearly every English county. 
Large 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net 


OLD ENGLISH 
HOUSEHOLD LIFE 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL 
A delightful record of Peasant Art, Life and Work, 
attractive to all who wove England of the past 
With nearly 300 illustrations. 
Large 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY 


THINGS IN ENGLAND 
By MARJORIE and 6. H. B. QUENNELL 


In three uniform volumes, each with several colour 
plates and over 100 illustrations by the Authors. 
Medium 8vo, price 8s. 6d. net per volume 

I. Everypay Tuincs in ENGLAND FROM 1066 TO 1499. 
Il. Everypay Tuincs In ENGLAND FROM 1500 TO 1799. 
Ill, Everypay Tuincs in ENGLAND FROM 1733-1851. THE 
Rise oF InpustRiatism. (Just published) 
“ Interesting and charming from cover to cover.” —The Spectator 
“ Intelligent youngsters will devour bog history like a story-book, 


and go back to it again and again.” —The 


BLACKWOODS BOOKS 


Here is a splendid choice for Christmas Gifts 


A Fireside Book for every Home 


VOYAGE AND DISCOVERY 
By CONOR OBRIEN, with illustrations from original 
drawings by KaTHARINE CLausEN. 12s. 6d. net 


Mr. OBrien is well known among yachtsmen as the 
sag of the Saoirse, in which he sailed round the world 
alone. 


“ The most interesting travel-book I have read for a long time.” 
E. B. Osporn in the Morning Post 


AUTHOR AND CURATOR 


By THe Hon. SIR JOHN W. FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O., 
D.Litt.(Oxford), Hon. LL.D.(Edinburgh), Hon. Fellow 
(Trinity College, Cambridge), author of “ The History of 
the British Army,” etc., Royal Librarian, Windsor Castle, 

1905-26. 7s. 6d. net 

“One to be read, and kept, and read again.” 
HeNry WILLIAMSON in The Sunday Times 

“ Packed with interest and insight." —The Field 


FROM ALL THE SEAS 


By “ SHALIMAR” (F. C. Henpry). 5s. net 


“ All are so good.” —IJrish Times 
“* I strongly recommend the volume.”"—Liverpool Post and Mercury 
Everything is so realistically told." —The Scotsman 


“ Told with great artistry."—The Times 


THE COMMANDER SHALL ... 
By HUMFREY JORDAN, author of “ White Masters,” 


etc. 7s. 6d. net 


“The Commander Shall..." is that rare thing, a 
deomeatle and exciting tale which is in every aspect “ true 
to life.” 
“ | have nothing but praise for the fidelity, the skill, and the drama 
which Mr. Jordan has put into this book.” 

Cecit Roserts in The Sphere 
“* A fine story and an I one." —Aberdeen Press and Journal 


OMNIBUS VOLUME. 5/- net 


HUMOROUS TALES FROM 
“BLACKWOOD ” 


The Tales in “ Blackwood” are world famous. The 
Humorous Tales are now presented in collected form for 
the first time. They make a volume of universal appeal 
which, at the popular price of 5s. net, is within the 
purchasing capacity of all book-buying people. 

“ They are all excellent fare." —The Guardian 


BLACKWOOD” 
TALES FROM THE OUTPOSTS 
in 12 volumes 
Each 3s. 6d. net 
“Full of merit and charm—delightful books.""—Evening Chronicle 
“ Refreshing and exhilarating.""—Morning Post 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers 
15, North Audley Street, Mayfair, 
London, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
London and Edinburgh 
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From Blessington D’Orsay 
(Constable) 


HEROISM AND VILLAINY 


Cavalier : Letters of William Blundell. 


Edited by Margaret Blundell. 10s. 6d. (Longmans.) 
Ismail, the Maligned Khedive. 
By Pierre Crabités. 12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 


Portrait of a Dictator. 
By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. §8s. 6d. 


by Hugh Kingsmill 


The letters of William Blundell, who was a Catholic 
gentleman living in Lancashire, give an extraordinarily 
interesting and moving picture of the martyrdom inflicted 
on Catholics in the England of the seventeenth century. 
Born in 1620, William Blundell’s childhood and youth 
were comparatively undisturbed. In theory Catholics 
were exposed to the following penalties during the reign 
of Charles I: the forfeiture of two-thirds of their estate 
on inheritance, and imprisonment or heavy fines if they 
admitted priests into their houses for any of the usual 
purposes—baptism, marriage, funerals and education. 
In practice a composition with the Crown could be made, 
and comparative tranquillity purchased for a yearly pay- 
ment. William Blundell’s real troubles began with the 
Civil War. A few months after it had broken out, Charles 
empowered Catholics to take arms in his defence, and 
Blundell rode off to join Lord Derby’s force, leaving 
his young wife to look after his estate. In an attack on 
Lancaster, Blundell was shot through the thigh and crippled 
tor the rest of his life. The defeat of the king at Naseby 
two years later was followed by the sequestration of the 
estates of those who had fought for him. Blundell’s 
position was especially bad, since he was a Catholic as well 


(Heinemann.) 


BLESSINGTON (1828). 
(After a drawing by D’Orsay.) 
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as a Royalist. He was imprisoned four times 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
and his wife was allowed only one-fifth of his 
estate for the maintenance of herself and her 
children. During some of these years Blundell 
lived at home as a prisoner on parole. At 
other times he is believed to have disguised 
himself as a woman, and to have helped, with 
a game leg and in the voluminous petticoats of 
that age, to plough his own fields. 

The Restoration did not benefit Blundell who, 
like the other Catholic supporters of Charles I, 
had hoped that Charles II would relieve them 
from their crushing disabilities. Parliament 
resolutely opposed the granting of any relief 
to ‘‘ Popish recusants,’”’ and Charles was not 
prepared to quarrel with Parliament. The 
persecution of the Catholics during the reign 
of Charles II culminated in the Popish Terror, 
engineered by Titus Oates. At the age of fifty- 
nine Blundell had once more to disguise himself 
and leave his dauntless wife to manage what 
the law allowed her of her husband’s estate. 
This time he went to the Continent, probably 
sailing from Liverpool with the connivance of 
Protestant friends. It is clear that he could 
never have surmounted the incessant persecu- 
tions to which he was subjected, had he not 
been helped by his neighbours. Before he 
escaped he had to yield up the sword which 
he had drawn for Charles I to a man who had 
fought on the side of the Parliament. 

Under James II Blundell enjoyed a_ brief 
breathing space, but his troubles began again 
with William III. An ex-highwayman pre- 
tended to discover a plot against William among 
the Lancashire and Cheshire landowners, and 
Blundell’s son William was arrested with seven 
others and taken to London. They were ac- 
quitted and William returned home in triumph, 
but his old father seems to have at last 
been worn out by the miseries he had borne 
with such extraordinary courage. ‘‘ Our condition here is 
very low and hard,” he wrote to one of his daughters. 
His last years were however spared active persecution, 
and he died shortly before a fresh wave of Protestant fury 
broke over the Catholics. 

Apart from its historical interest, this book is a fascinat- 
ing record of unpretending heroism. Blundell is the ideal 


Sir RoBpert Peer 
(1788-1850). 
(From a painting by Lawrence.) 
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From The Diary of 
Benjamin Newton 
Edited by C. P. Fendall 
(Cambridge University Press) 


Cavalier, loyal to his king and his 
religion, and without a trace of resent- 
ment against his enemies, or even 
against those whom he had served 
and by whom he had been betrayed. 

To pass directly from William 
Blundell to Ismail, the Egyptian 
Khedive whom Mr. Crabités defends 
against Lord Milner and others, is 
perhaps not quite fair either to the 
Khedive or to his champion. The por- 
trait of Blundell, which is given as a 
frontispiece to his letters, shows a 
candid and delicate face, saddened and 
perplexed by the cruelty and injustice 
of life. The photograph of Ismail 
shows a man against whom almost 
any charge might be brought without 
provoking incredulity. It was a 
tactical error of Mr. Crabités to place 
such a photograph at the beginning 
of a book designed. to win sympathy 
for the sitter. 

The main charges against Ismail 
are summed up as follows by Lord 
Milner: ‘‘ Luxurious, voluptuous, ambi- 
tious, fond of display, devoid of prin- 
ciple, he was at the same time full of 
the most magnificent schemes for the 
material improvement of his country. 
Over and above the millions and 
millions wasted in entertainments, in 
largess, in sensuality, in the erection 
of numerous palaces—structurally as 
rotten as they are esthetically abomin- 
able—he threw away yet other millions 
upon a vast scheme of agricultural 
development, started with inadequate 
knowledge at inordinate cost.” 

Mr. Crabités adduces English and 
American testimony to the efficiency 
and industry of Ismail, qualities which 


do not seem compatible with the © 


BENJAMIN NEWTON AT THE 
TIME OF HIS MARRIAGE. 


From Blessington D’Orsay 
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unbridled luxury and voluptuousness charged against him 
by Milner, whom Mr. Crabités implies to have been a 
poor judge of voluptuousness and luxury. Mr. Crabités 
further strengthens the case against Ismail’s extravagance 
by pointing out that by his own efforts as a landowner 
he had acquired a’fortune of {160,000 a year before he 
tight-fisted farmer,’ Mr. Crabités 
calls him, and certainly the photograph of him suggests 
a usurer rather than a spendthrift. On the subject of 
Ismail’s public expenditure, Mr. Crabités takes the view 
that Ismail was too far ahead of his time, was a pathfinder 
sacrificed by a world which prefers mediocrity to genius. 

The general impression left by Mr. Crabités defence is 
that Ismail, though completely unattractive as a human 
being, was badly treated by England and France, and 
has been misrepresented by English politicians in the 
interests of our imperial system. The American Consul- 
General in Egypt, at the time of Ismail’s forced abdica- 
tion, condemned England and France. ‘‘ The newspaper 
war,” he wrote, ‘‘ that has been carried on in Europe 
against him for the last two years, principally through the 
influence of groups of large stock speculators and by 
means of their money, has created an erroneous public 
opinion and very unjust prejudices.”’ This is no doubt the 
truth, for an American in Egypt, like an Englishman in 
Mexico, can judge a situation without bias and from the 
moral standpoint. 

Francisco Solano Lopez, ruler of Paraguay from 1865 
to 1870, is the subject of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 


BLESSINGTON 
(About 1830) 
(After R. J. Lane’s engraving of a drawing by Land ) 
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“ Portrait of a Dictator.’ Mr. Graham, like Mr. Crabités, 
has committed a tactical error in prefacing his book with 
a photograph of his subject. Lopez, as shown in this 
photograph, is by no means unattractive. It is not the 
face of a poet or an anchorite, but equally it is not the face 
one would expect to find on the shoulders of a man who 
“* excelled all Eastern tyrants or the worst Roman emperors 
in his enormities.’” Mr. Graham, who was in Paraguay 
three years after the death of Lopez, himself saw 
and spoke to many of Lopez’s victims. ‘‘ I remem- 
ber several,” he writes, “‘ whose hands looked scarcely 
human, they were so distorted.’”” He has accumu- 
lated considerable evidence of the crimes with 
which he charges Lopez, and which include flogging 
his own mother and sisters repeatedly on an 
imaginary charge of conspiracy. But he has failed 
to explain the character of his villain. To present 
a monster of cruelty at length without tracing the 
springs of his actions, and so linking him to 
humanity is an unrewarding task. Peter the Great 
was almost as cruel as Lopez, but the devilish 
elements in him merge into the human, and each 
help to explain the other. The fact that Peter’s 
life was never attempted is also easy to understand. 
His enormous height and strength cowed his victims. 
But Lopez was short, stout and, according to Mr. 
Graham, very cowardly. Yet no one ever tried to 
assassinate him. Mr. Graham recurs several times 
to this strange fact, and admits his incapacity 
to explain it. The only reasonable explanation is 
that Lopez was both far abler and more courageous 


HERSCHEL AT THE AGE OF 56. 
(From the pastel by J. Russell, R.A.) 


From John Hampden’s 
England 
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than Mr. Graham allows, or alternatively 
that the Paraguayan soldiers were not the 
dauntless characters Mr. Graham affirms 
them to have been. The American Minister 
in Paraguay is quoted by Mr. Graham on 
the cowardice of Lopez, but his remarks 
prove only that Lopez had a very well 
developed instinct of self-preservation. 

The most interesting person in this book 
is the Irish mistress of Lopez, Madame 
Lynch, a brilliant adventuress who managed 
Lopez with extraordinary adroitness and 
returned to Europe with a large fortune. 
Towards the close of her life she went to 
Palestine and lived in Jerusalem for three 
years. Mr. Graham queries the view that 
she went there as a penitent, and con- 
jectures that she died game, like the 
impenitent thief. If Mr. Graham thinks a 
stream of malignant abuse a creditable 
occupation for a man’s last hours, it is 
difficult to understand why he should go to 
the pains of writing nearly three hundred 
pages of moral indignation over a Para- 
guayan half-breed. 


GEORGIAN PEEPSHOW 


Blessington—d’Orsay : A Masquerade. 
By Michael Sadleir. 9s. (Constable.) 


by Geoffrey Wellington 


Mr. Sadleir calls his study a masquerade, 
and he certainly sustains the atmosphere of 
make-believe that belongs to the flamboyant 
characters in this Georgian carnival. The 
show is presented with erudition and wit— 
everything that can make it delicious, from 
the dark Irish back-cloth to the gorgeous 
stage furniture of the period of ‘ The 
Charterhouse of Parma,” is provided lavishly. 
It is Mr. Sarlleir’s misfortune that the play 
turned out to be a tragedy with the utmost disregard for 
the unities. 

Lord Blessington, “‘the queerest tangle of acuteness, 
good-nature, self-indulgence and absurdity,” acquired the 
fascinating Mrs. Farmer more as an ornament than for the 
usual motives. She had been sold into marriage with a 
sadist when she was fifteen, and left him only to be com- 
pelled to seek the protection of the dilettante Jenkins. 


PYRTON MANOR AND CHURCH, 
OXFORDSHIRE, FROM AND IN 
WHICH JOHN HAMPDEN WAS 
MARRIED. 
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From The Herschel Chronicles 
(Cambridge University Press) 


“Capable of affection, she was incapable of 
love; able by her physical beauty to provoke 
(and if unavoidable to submit to) desire, she 
lacked the power to reciprocate and was therefore 
unable to satisfy it.’’ Alfred d’Orsay was her 
counterpart in his emotional incompleteness—a 
beautiful and unfortunate doll whom Mr. Sadleir 
explains to his own satisfaction, if not to that 
of people less versed in those subtleties of 
dandyism on which he is at pains to correct 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. 

“Mounting Melody,” the first section, is the 
overture ; with ‘‘ Fanfare” Mr. Sadleir rings up 
his curtain, the three strange characters are on 
the stage and the amazing performance, begins. 
After her death, d’Orsay said that he had lost 
a mother in Lady Blessington, and there is now 
no reason to believe that their friendship was 
anything but indiscreet. Blessington himself 
was infatuated with the magnificent youth 
whom he insisted on making his son-in-law ; 
but his connoisseurship was very strong,’ and 
it is not probable that he permitted any hand- 
ling of his chief object of virtue. It is likely 
that he was aware that d’Orsay’s own physical 
and psychological complications precluded a 
real love affair, and that his wife’s passion was 
spent long since. Yet it is not surprising that 


intimacy of one sort was mistaken for some- . 


thing quite different. For the better part of 
a decade the three ranged the continent of 


Europe in a style that was curious even in an . 


age familiar with Lord Bristol and William 
Beckford. They travelled in state with several 
coaches, a retinue of servants, some poor rela- 
tions, and a schoolboy architect for a pet. 
Years of tumbling about the indifferent roads 
ot the Papal States, Naples, and Tuscany cannot 
have failed to make a bond of sympathy between 
poor bored Lady Blessington and the charming 
adventurer who saw his only future security 


HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY 


From Queen Victoria and Wicviam Lame, 
Her Ministers 2nD VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. 
By Sir John A. R. Marriott T. Lawrence, pnxt. | MclInnes, se, 


(John Murray) 


in the bosom of her family. On her husband’s death she income that was hers under the terms of her eccentric 
inherited the protégé, but not the fortune with which husband’s more eccentric will, she was bold enough 
to support him, and with no more than the decent to return to London and to try to dominate society : 


From Samuel Pepys 
By Arthur Bryant 
(Cambridge University Press) 
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From Napoleon III, 
the Modern Emperor 
By Robert Sencourt 
(Benn) 


NAPOLEON III. 


in the face of her own reputation and expert competition 
from the Ladies Holland, Charleville, and Cork. The 
genius that she inherited from noble if distant Irish rela- 
tives, and which was perfected in the obscure and equivocal 
companionship of Mr. Jenkins of Hampshire, was for enter- 
taining in the grand manner ; but the charm that put the 
most awkward at their ease, and the taste which enabled 
her to see through the shoddy tinsel coronets of Byron, 
were the very gifts that 
were misunderstood. They 
enhanced the hazy glamour 
that was hers already for 
the precarious social posi- 
tion resulting from the 
horrors of her teens, but 
were in fact substitutes 


she was defeated and the ‘ False Relation” established 
permanently. 

She found relief in writing, and her poverty prompted 
what would have been an exquisite revenge had it not 
been so entirely conventional. It is almost certain that 
her own acid humour found its way into many of the 
malicious passages in her ‘‘ Conversations with Lord 
Byron’; novel-writing too gave her the satisfaction of 
hitting back at her enemies—it also provided her with the 
means to continue to entertain her friends. But d’Orsay 
was an expensive luxury, and she wore herself out in try- 
ing to make both ends meet. She edited annuals and 
albums, wrote novels and recollections in an heroic effort 
to keep the wolf from the door. She slaved over “‘ The 
Book ot Beauty ” and “‘ The Keepsake,”’ sacrificed her fad- 
ing beauty and faded hopes on such rubbish as ‘‘ Portraits 
of the Children of the Nobility ’’—the English were 
child-mad, it seems, then as now. It was all in vain, 
the wolf came upstairs and Lady Blessington was forced 
to sell everything she had in order to pay their debts. . 
The crumbling pageant ended with exile and death; 
d’Orsay lived long enough to sign his tarnished name as 
Louis Napoleon’s minister of fine arts, and followed the 
woman who had loved him in her own fashion to the tomb 
which he had himself designed. 

It was their tragedy that they could not live up to their 
reputation, and Mr. Sadleir has shown that their involved 
masquerade was an attempt to retain the secrets to which 
the world had its own answers—so much more picturesque 
than the truth. 


THE MODERN EMPEROR 


Napoleon III: The Modern Emperor. 
By Robert Sencourt. 21s. net. (Benn.) 


by Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


Mr. Sencourt only misses making me a convert by a 
hair’s breadth, and I am “ almost persuaded ’’—but not 
quite—that a man dying sixty years back with the tragic 
“Sedan !’’ on his lips may still be called the modern 
Emperor. This old world of ours has had so many rulers 
with their theories, dreams, experiments and changes, 
which are but the echoes of past reigns and days. There 


for wantonness, not 


the wanton’s stock-in- 
trade. 
The attempt was valiant, 


but the odds were against 
her. Mr. Sadleir has ob- 
tained new evidence for 
his interpretation of the 
intrigues centring on 
Harriet d’Orsay, and prints 
some very remarkable 
revelations of Lady 
Charleville’s. There had 
been unsavoury rumours 
from the start, definite 
scandals dashed Lady 
Blessington’s hopes, nearly 
severed her from d’Orsay 
and defeated many of 
her ambitions. Perhaps 
she really died in 1831: 


y Robert Sencourt 
(Benn) 
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From Napoleon at, the Modern Emperor 


THE EMPEROR IN HIS BEDROOM AT 
THE TUILERIES. 
(From the ting in the Duke of Alba's collec 
early and worked hard.”) 
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Che Observer 


1791—1933 


The Nation’s Newspaper 


THE OBSERVER has for upwards of a century been 
recognised as the leading Sunday Newspaper. It has 
created for itself, and established for others, the model 
of what the Sunday reader requires in a balance of 
news and opinion, a complete and impartial view of 
public affairs, a comprehensive survey of literature and 
the arts, of sport and recreation. 


It employs the most authoritative writers on all subjects 
of national and popular interest. 


Its celebrated literary pages on ‘“‘ Books of the Day ” 
are written by brilliant and expert reviewers. 


Its criticisms of Plays and Films are contributed by the 
leading critics of the day. 


Its Financial and Commercial columns furnish the best 
available guide to the fluctuations of business and 
economics. 


If there is a newspaper whose outlook is as wide as 
civilisation itself, it is The Observer. 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT TO 
DELIVER A COPY 
NEXT SUNDAY 
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From The Stratford Canning 
Malcolm Smith 


were town planners in France before the third Napoleon— 
our own first Edward was one. There was a King of 
France who wanted every peasant to have his fowl in the 
pot. There was a French Emperor who made good roads, 
and would have made railroads if Waterloo had not been 
fought only a year after Stephenson’s first locomotive had 
done its gallant six miles an hour under steam in England. 
And surely, in the long history of Conferences, Congresses, 
Pacts, Holy Alliances, Petticoat Leagues and the like, 
some tiny seeds of the future League of Nations must 
have been sown before the Congress of Paris ? 

But Mr. Sencourt makes out a good, and an extremely 
interesting, case ; a dreamer and theorist and philosopher 
rather than a man of action, Louis Napoleon is shown 
in this very able book as a ruler who at least predicted 
with an insight almost uncanny the changes which the 
decades following his death have brought about. The 
central idea of his ‘‘ Des Idées Napoléoniennes ’’—dictator- 
ships founded on plebiscites, and guided by ability, to 
make the masses of the people prosperous—is being acted 
upon, sometimes with very dubious success, in three of 
the five continents. His attitude towards freedom of 
the press—to let journalists run about, but with strings 
on their paws, to pull them down if they run too far— 
is not very different from that obtaining to-day in our 
own country. His “ distinctness of vision,” as the author 
aptly puts it, is illustrated perhaps most forcibly in his 
question to the German-Jewish journalist, Mels (who was 
one of the contributors to The Times) when he was a 
prisoner at Wilhelmshéhe. ‘‘ Do you know,” asked the 
fallen Emperor, ‘“‘ what the dream of a united Germany 
will cost you? A price which I hope will cure once for 
all those who let themselves be carried away by fancies 
of sovereign power. In spite of herself, yes, I really 
believe it will be in spite of herself, Prussia in twenty or 
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thirty years will be forced to become aggressive. And 
then all her clever turns of diplomacy, all the valour of 
her troops will avail her nothing. Europe will crush her, 
Then it will be seen what Bismarck’s dreams have cost her.” 

Some of Napoleon’s own dreams had cost his country, 
and Europe, and himself, dearly enough. A man hating 
bloodshed, desperately anxious, as Lord Cowley once 
wrote, for peace, strife and bloodshed were the steps to 
his throne, the steps by which he descended from that 
throne. Italy, the Crimea, Austria, Mexico, the last 
great débacle—Mr. Sencourt tells the whole varying yet, 
in a sense, unvaried story so that, although it has been 
told so often, it takes on a new interest, a new importance 
and significance. The young adventurer and dreamer of 
Carbonari days—that ‘‘ Prince Floristan’’ wandering in 
jeopardy on the Tuscan roads with Hortense—looked 
into his own heart, “‘ not knowing in any wise what it 
might one day suffer.’’ Perhaps Rochefort’s ideal Em- 
peror, the second Bonaparte, who never levied taxes, 
never made war, never reigned, was the best after all of 
that brief and hapless dynasty. But from the Man of 
December and Sedan it is impossible to withhold the 
meed of sympathy, of pity, and (when one reads Mr. 
Sencourt’s closing pages) even of admiration and some 
affection. 


THE HERSCHEL CHRONICLE: The Life Story of William 
Herschel and His Sister Caroline. 
Edited by his Granddaughter, 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


Constance A. Lubbock. 


Man is continually making a highly selected picture out 
of favourite points in the past. Some moment or epoch 
or group of persons takes his imagination, and he at once 
begins to turn such data as he has into a work of art, 
rejecting and selecting and arranging, until he arrives at a 
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UNBORN SON 
By OLIVER BALDWIN 
Oliver has dared to write a book that 
ough 


or woman should have the courage to read. 

the SUNDAY DISPATCH describes it as a scandalous 

book, of which much should never have been published, 

JOHN O° LONDON'S WEEKLY says: r. 

Baldwin i is following in the footsteps of Lord Chester- 
id.” Third Impression. 10s. 6d. 


THE WITCHERY OF 
JANE SHORE 
The Romance of a Royal Mistress 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON 
Round the life-story of this celebrated courtesan of 
Edward IV, Mr. Thompson has reconstructed a very 
ae and intriguing picture of one of the lesser known 
periods in English history. 15s. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS ON 
THE BOSPHORUS 


By LADY NEAVE 
An attractive combination of a personal diary and a 
word-picture of days and ways in a Turkey of social 
and historic interest. 12s. 6d. 


A WHORESON MAD 
FELLOW 
(Charles Hyppolyte Labussiére) 
By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE 
An unconventional biography of an original man who, 
at the risk of his life, saved from the guillotine the stars 
of the Comédie Francaise and a great number of other 
persons. 
EI VERYMAN : “A valuable discovery.” 
COMYNS BEAUMONT, in THE SPHERE OF 
BOOKS : “ Thanks to the industry of Mr. Trowbridge, 


we are able to obtain a new and vivid picture of Paris 


under the Terror.” Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


THE RECEDING SHORE 


By HENRY SAVAGE 


Henry Savage, poet and novelist, critic and editor, has 
gathered together in his provocative volume of reminis- 
cences, the recollections and impressions of a highl 
unconventional life. 10s. 6d. 


HUMAN LIVESTOCK 


By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 


An account of the share of the English-speaking people 
in the maintenance and abolition of slavery 

LADY SIMON, in the SUNDAY TIMES : “ This 
fine book is a vivid and detailed account of the part 
which the English-speaking people have played, first, in 
development, and in the suppression, of 

ave trade and of Slav 

DAILY TELEGRAPH : “ This vivid book is at once 
the record of a splendid humanitarian endeavour and an 
indictment . . . which many readers will find most 
interesting.” 10s. 6d. 


PORTS OF CALL 


By MAJOR W. T. BLAKE 


A travel book for those who want to know the history 
of the places they propose to visit, and to read descrip- 
tions of the unusual features of the begged” and 
people, written by one who has always travelled with 
a receptive eye and an open mind. Illustrated. 5s. 


PETER DOWN THE WELL 


By PROFESSOR A. M. LOW 
Professor Low has adopted the story-book form in this 
introduction to natural history and elementary biology 
and physics, and, while in no sense a textbook, it answers 
questions that, spoken or unspoken, are in the minds 


of all of us, young or old. Illustrated. 5s. 


RAYSON 
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—John Murray’ s New Books— 


EDWARD WILSON 


OF THE ANTARCTIC 
By GEORGE SEAVER 
This most moving book ! ’—Times 
Third Impression printing ros. 6d. net 
With half-tone and four-colour Illustrations. 


DAME MADGE KENDAL 


By HERSELF 
“Wise and entertaining.”—Daily Telegraph 
With 19 Illustrations. Ios. 6d. net 


THE HALCYON ERA 
By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 
“ Perfect ”—Morning Post 


With 20 Illustrations by A. K. MacDoNnaLpD. 
Second Impression printing 10s. 6d. net 


ANT ANTICS 


Presented and illustrated by ESTELLA CAVE 
A merry miscellany. With 12 three-colour and 16 
monochrome Illustrations. 5s. net 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


AND HER MINISTERS 


By SIR JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT 
“‘ The material is rich. It is also final.’’-—Lord Ernle in 
the Sunday Times With ro Ilustrations. gs. net 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS 
OVER A LONG LIFE 
By LADY MARY MEYNELL 


These informative and charming memories make 
delightful reading. Illustrated. 12s. net 


FOR MY GRANDSON 
By the Rt. Hon. 


SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bt. 
With Illustrations. tos. 6d. net 


WORKS AND DAYS 


From the Journal of MICHAEL FIELD 
Edited by T. and D. C. STURGE MOORE. 
The papers of the two highly-gifted ladies who wrote 
under the pen-name of ‘‘ Michael Field.’’ With Illus- 
trations. Ios. 6d. net 


GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 
By W. HUTCHEON 


“Has unique value ; 
With Frontispiece 5s. net 


BIRD SYMPHONY!) 
An Anthology compiled by C. C. VYVYAN 


C. C. Rogers) 6s. net 
carefully chosen feast.’’-—Punch! 


ROUND THE SMOKING 


ROOM FIRE 
By MAJOR C. E. RADCLYFFE 


“* One of the most famous raconteurs of his generation.” 
The Star Illustrated : Os. net 


ON HILL AND PLAIN 


By Lord HARDINGE of PENSH URST, K.G. 
Lord Hardinge’s delighful book.’’—The Field 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


New 7/6 net Fiction 
ACTION AND PASSION By P. C.Wren 


Second Impression 
TANGLED LOVE By Kathleen Norris 
THE UNMEASURED PLACE 

Second Impression By John Lambourne 


FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES 
Second Impression By Mary Lutyens 


—50, Albemarle Street, London, W.1— 
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satisfactory composition. It is 
a game we all play, hurrying 
truth, which is often tiresome, 
out of sight. 

Enthusiasms for periods go 
in waves. The eighteenth 
century is in now. Our 
eighteenth century—a highly 
gallicised affair, with Voltaire 
and Madame du _ Deffand, 
Horace Walpole and Bath and 
exquisiteness as representative. 
But as Lord David Cecil in his 
great life of Cowper reminds us, 
the better part of the century 
was not in the least like that. 
How little like the lovely 
fidelity of the Herschel Chron- 
icle shows. It is a superb piece 
of work, the editor providing 
no more than the necessary 
lines of commentary on the life 
of the great family, telling 
itself in nearly four hundred 
pages of letters, covering nearly 
a century of time. 

Simple, deeply god-fearing, 
courageous, intelligent, the 
discoverers of a new planet— 

* nothing could be less like our 
conception of cynical specula- 
tion or modish wit. 

It was an age when everyone 
it seems wrote good letters, 
thus making it one of the 
most readable of books; and 


From Edwardian England 
By F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
(Benn) 


there were certainly other families as unpretentious and as 


diligent. 


What makes the life of this brother and this 


sister unique, gives to their talk of everyday difficulties— 
dishonest servants, the tendency of telescopes to break at 


From Ourselves 
By Irene Clephane 
(John Lane) 
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WRAPPER DESIGN. 


William Herschel’s tomb: 
to Man’s view.”’ 


sister, enlarging not only our exact knowledge, but our 
Mary Butts. 


sense of the universe round us. 


ARRIVING FOR THE ETON v. HaRROW MatTcH 
(JULY 12TH, 1912). 


That was what they did, the brother and 


the least provocation—an un- 
earthly quality, is the fact 
that they were two of the 
greatest of astronomers, and 
that with this preoccupation 
with the heavens went a love 
of music. In their life were 
all the petty irritations of an 
age which lacked many of our 
conveniences ; there were the 
stars and all the hosts of 
heaven ; there was the music 
of Handel and Mozart. 

Last of all, there was their 
love for one another, the un- 
broken fifty years of common 
devotion, to each other, to 
music, to the stars. With 
these things they were in too 
perfect an association to rhap- 
sodise. Identified with what 
they love, they protest nothing. 
So the book gives the impres- 
sion of two utterly satisfactory 
lives. Two persons who are 
doing to the utmost of their 
powers exactly what those 
powers are good for ; who would 
not change for any creature 
on earth; who have them- 
selves attained a completeness 
of being which they might 
well have called a foretaste 
of the blessedness of heaven. 

“* Coelorum perrupit claustra.” 
Or as they englished it on 
“And lo! Creation widened 
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TRAVEL and ADVENTURE 


From First Over Everest MAKALU, WITH EVEREST BEHIND A BANK OF CUMULUS. 
ited b’ P. T. Etherton V. S. Blacker ‘aken April roth, 1933, from a distance of over a hi ’ 
Edited by Col. P. T. Et and Col. L. V. S. (T. peal miles 


(John Lane) 


CONTAINING REVIEWS BY 
W. FRANCIS AITKEN, DOUGLAS GOLDRING, 
MOORE RITCHIE, R. P. ROSS, ETC. 
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ENGLAND 


Week-Ends in England. 
By S. P. B. Mais. 7s. 6d. (Richards.) 


by Mary Butts : 


The curse on Mr. Mais is kindliness, and his effort in 
general the laudable one to get people out-of-doors. Out- 
of-doors by themselves, encouraging them with the promise 
of sweetness and light all the way, and lots and lots of 
queer and funny and tear-provoking sights. While people 
are only too certain to follow him ; and one is torn in two 
by the knowledge that if one half of our people do not get 
back to some kind of contact with the earth, civilisation 
will perish out of England, and disgust of the kind that 
comes, mass-trespassing, taking gates off their hinges, 
cutting through villages at fifty miles an hour, bringing 
their city vulgarities into the serenest and loveliest places ; 
corrupting the values of village communities, teaching them 
to scrounge. Stealing their salt. One wishes hearty 
enthusiasts like Mr. Mais would think a little more what 
they were doing before jollying people along in this fashion. 
He should see the village where this is written, just re- 
cleansed of its summer visitors, its great shore pure and 


from The Diary of Benjamin Newton 
Edited by C.’P. Fendall and E. A. Crutchley 
(Cambridge University Press) 


empty, with still a scum high up its beaches, out of reach of 
the tide-scour. A list is tempting of their crimes and 
insolences, their contempt for the essence of what, pre- 
sumably, they have come to seek, their want of tranquillity, 
good manners and the elements of fine taste. They are 
gone, and the place turns over on its side; their presence 
a source of cynical amusement or genuine horror to the 
fishing and farming folk, who nevertheless have learned to 
prey on them. 

Taste is one of the abstract words capable often of only 
negative definition. One recognises it by its absence in 
this book. It has something to do with Mr. Mais’s wish to 
have it both ways, to assure the townsman that everything 
in the garden is lovely, that out-of-doors he need never 
get cold or wet, let alone really lost or awed or afraid ; that 
there is nothing wrong with him, and if there is, all he 
needs is a week-end katharsis : 

“‘ In other holiday resorts a man makes certain of his tennis 
or his golf, his billiards or his bridge. Cornwall, while she 
can supply all these, needs no artificial aids to amuse her 
guests. By some magic process she turns us all into rabidly 
enthusiastic archeologists and students of folk-lore. .. . If 
you go gathering whortleberries on the sides of ‘ Rowter’ 
you will forget your purple-stained mouth as your eyes alight 
on some pixies’ ring or antique track where even now you 
can hear the ghostly jangle of pack-horse bells. Safe again 


in prosaic London you may laugh, but down in the Lost 
Land of Lyonesse,”’ etc. 


It is this desire to be cosy, to be ‘ matey,” to be at home 
with everyone, everywhere, that betrays him. At Durham 
we have the inevitable sanctuary knocker, with this for 
comment of the Cathedral and its nave. Those awful 
pillars, bones of the Leviathan, the despair of the great 
masters of language ; whose majesty, once realised, makes 
Gothic elegance seem no more than a playing with stone; 
those columns whose stark designs trace, as though under 
some final formula of the mathematician, the movements 
of nature—well, Mr. Mais says: ‘‘ the nave is upheld by 
the stoutést and queerest pillars I have ever seen.” 

While in his desire to advertise England, he has added a 
chapter on travel in France of such astounding prejudice 
and ignorance that it is difficult for one who has travelled 
and lived there for many years’ to know what to say. 
France of all places, a land it is fantastic to suppose to be 
behind England in interest and amenity. Perhaps it is 
only Mr. Mais’s playful way, but that chapter is incredible. 

In a final wish to be fair—one does not doubt that Mr. 
Mais is a sincere lover of England. One has only to hear 
his voice on the wireless to know that. But his is a kind 
of smoking-room familiarity. Surely it is the business of 
the lover to respect the modesty, not to advertise the 
charms of the beloved ? 


RECTORY AND CHURCH IN NEWTON'S TIME. 


DOWN ENGLISH LANES. 


By Lukin Johnston. 7s. 6d. (Heath Cranton.) 


One feels only, in reading such books as Mr, Johnston's 
“Down English Lanes,” the pity it is, that a greater 
number of people do not experience the tremors of affection 
for the country-side that Mr. Johnston and men similar to 
him manage to experience. These books have the air of 
being drawn from internal sources which the commonality 
of persons do not possess. I for one am quite sure that 
after no great length of time, peregrinating around the 
rural corners of England would end in an insufferable 
boredom—noting “the cattle feeding lazily in the deep 
lush grass, the river looking so still and peaceful.’’ But 
for those—few as they are, I fear—such as Mr. Johnston, 
one feels only a sort of envy, that the palliation of all 
contemporary quandaries lies so contiguous to them. So 
contiguous indeed that no quandaries appear to exist, the 
“indestructible soil from which we spring” and_ local 
charms of country-sides alone having any power to attract 
their eyes, to assimilate their imaginations. 

Of its type, Mr. Johnston’s book is nevertheless excellent ; 
its style a perfect mimicry of the author’s rambling nature, 
its preoccupations so entirely devoid of self-consciousness 
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HARRAP “BOOKS BEAUTIFUL ” 


The Contemporary Theatre 
from Behind the Scenes 


Back-Stage 


By Puitip Goprrey. Illustrated 
with lithographs and drawings by 
PEARL BINDER. 10/6 net 


* An excellent book with amusing 
text and delightful illustrations.” 
—James LAvER 


“That fascinating thing—a real 
book of the theatre. Magnificently 
outspoken.””—Manchester Ev. News 


Two New Rackham Books 


The Arthur Rackham 
Fairy Book 


With 8 colour plates and many line 
drawings. 8/6 net 


Mr. Rackham has selected the 
22 stories himself from the most 
popular tales. The illustrations are 
all entirely new, and have not been 
published before. 


Goblin Market 


By Curistina Rossetti. With 
colour plates and line drawings 
by ArTHUR RACKHAM. net 


A beautiful edition of this charming 
poem for children. 


For Young and Old 


The Girl 
through the Ages 


By Dorotuy MarcGaReT STUART 
(“D. M.S.” of “ Punch ”). Illustrated. 
7/6 net 


2nd Impression 


‘* Gives in fascinating detail the story 
of girl-life from Babylonian and 
Egyptian days to Victorian times. The 
reproductions of contemporary pictures 
are quite delightful. This book goes 
down on my list of Christmas presents.” 
—E M. Derariretp (Morning Post) 


The Most Discussed 
Book of the Season 


Marlborough 


By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 

Vol. I. With 35 

photogravure illustrations, 8 fac- 

similes of documents, and 14 maps 
and plans. 25/- net 


2nd Impression 


“This glorious masterpiece—a tre- 
mendous book by ‘a tremendous 
fellow.’ ” 


—J. B. Firru (Daily Telegraph) 


Two Famous Travel Books 


The Beauty of England 


By Tuomas Burke. 3rd Large Im- 
pression. 7/6 net. (Also Leather, 
10/6 net) 

“Infused throughout with wide 
culture, great common sense and 
a most attractive personality.”— 
Sir J. C. Squire (Sunday Times) 


Scotland’s Rainbow West 


By J.J. Bei. 2nd Large Impression. 
7/6 net. (Also Leather, 10/6 net) 
““A journal of wise travelling, so 
considerably different from an or- 
dinary guide-book that it can be 
enjoyed even after one has seen 
the Highlands, as well as consulted 
before one goes.’’—Spectator 


§CHENTIFIC 


For Boys and Girls 


The Book of Air & Water Wonders 


By ELLIson Hawks, Editor of ‘“‘ The Meccano 
Magazine.” Fully illustrated. 7/6 net 

A companion book to last year’s The Book of Natural 

Wonders. ‘Tells of the atmosphere, climate, winds, 

storms, snow, rivers, waterfalls, lakes, icebergs, etc. 


All about Fish 
S. F.Z.S. Illustrated. 7/6 net 
With magnificent photographs this book describes 
every kind of denizen of sea and river, with a chapter 


on the London Zoo’s Aquarium. “ Entertaining 
and instructive.”—E. G. BoOULENGER (Observer) 


The Book of Scientific Discovery 
By Dr. D. M. Turner. Foreword by Prof. CHARLES 
Smncer. Fully illustrated. 7/6 net 


How the development of science has aided human 
welfare is the main theme of this book, which deals 
with anatomy, astronomy, medicine, chemistry, etc. 


The Romance of Motoring 
By T. C. Bripces & H. H. Trrtman. Illus. 7/6 net 
Tells of the motor pioneers and their successors, 
of racing, exploring by car, great car journeys, 
the romance of petrol, amazing accidents and 
escapes, the work of the A.A., etc. 


George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 39-41 Parker Street, London, W.C.2 
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From The Literary Ghosts 
of London 
By E. Beresford Chancellor 
(Richards Press) 


that one seems to be invisibly overlooking the 
man himself, not his work. He starts for 
Pershore, but on the way is “lured from his 
purpose by the charms of Evesham,” and visits 
nine churches in twenty-four hours; ‘‘ not to 
mention ”’ in his own words “ lunch at Bredon 
Vicarage.’’ Such innocuously objective stuff as 
this could act upon worried young men as an 
inexpensive anodyne, if only Mr. Johnston 
would write a trifle more like an adult about 
things and places. It was how many years 
ago that visiting Buckler’s Hard we ‘saw 
visions of Nelson’s fighting ships,” or, in ruinate 
castles, thought we heard “tales of romance 
and daring,” or went “forth to see the Glory 
of England in Springtime”? In _ spring 
perhaps. But—so help us—never in spring- 
time. 


COUNTRY DAYS. 


By A. G. Street. 6s. (Faber & Faber.) 


Mr. Street is now so well known that a long 
notice of his new book would be superfluous. 
“Country Days ”’ is a further collection of his 
broadcast talks, and will deservedly gain as 
many readers as his previous volumes. He 
is appreciative without being sentimental about 
the country-side, and he knows what he is 
talking about. But there must be few English 
people who have not listened to him or read 
his books, and recommendation savours of 
impertinence. 


Fanny BURNEY’S HOUSE 
in St. MarTin’s STREET. 


From Literary Ghosts of 
London 
By E. Beresford Chancellor 
(Richards Press) 
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PEN 


LONDON 
Two Thousand Years of London. 
By C. Whitaker-Wilson. 12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
The Literary Ghosts of London. 
By E. Beresford Chancellor, 12s. 6d. (Richards Press.) 


by W. Francis Aitken 


These two additions to the growing spate of books about 
London and Londoners are similar in plan if distinct in 
style. Each is divided into periods. Mr. Whitaker- 
Wilson’s sixteen chapters take us from pre-Roman to post- 
War days and are illustrated by twenty beautiful photo- 
graphs. Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s twelve chapters begin 
with early British writers, close with the Victorians, and 
are accompanied by sixteen notable illustrations. Mr. 
Whitaker-Wilson, known for his Lives of Schubert and 
Wren, approaches his task equipped with a rare store of 
well-digested archzological and other data. He bears the 
burden valorously and writes with wit, humour, and 
precision. His style is forthright and downright. To him 
things were thus and thus; So-and-So definitely said this, 
that, or the other thing. His vivid reflections of people 
and events flash before the reader like pictures on the 
screen. If some of his close-ups are a little startling they 
bear a convincing resemblance to reality. He begins with 
a passage typical of the whole book : 

“Two thousand years ago London was really British. ™ 


the year 67 B.c. few if any foreigners lived in it... 
pleasant little town.”’ 


His first page has a paragraph pointedly topical about the 
influence of the Fleet and the Walbrook on the foundations 
of St. Paul’s. He advances the theory that the name of 
the city derives from the Old Celtic adjective Londos 
(commanding) and suggests that the Romans _ rather 


‘ISAAK WALTON’S HOUSE IN FLEET 
STREET (CHANCERY LANE). 
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badly Latinised this word. There is a 


piquant reference to the qualifications for 
membership of the Witenagemot. 
example of his personalia take this of Czsar : 


As an 


“‘ Cesar considered Londoners well dressed. 
A little addicted to using woad-stain perhaps, 
but not otherwise amiss. This is saying a 
good deal, because Cesar himself knew some- 
thing about fashion.”’ 


Or take the retort of Norman William to his 
son Robert, who seemed to be assuming a 
grand position in the land : 

“Candidly William thought it rather bad 
taste on Robert’s part, and asked him what 
he thought he was doing. ‘Oh, Father,’ 
replied Kobert, ‘I rehearse for the day when 
the Duchy (of Normandy) becomes mine.’ 
‘Do you?’ said William. ‘ Allow me to tell 
you this, my boy: J never take off my clothes 
until I get intobed!’ And he left Robert to 
think it out.” 


Again, when Henry VIII told Wolsey he 
meant to marry Anne Boleyn, Wolsey 
opened his eyes very wide : 
“* But, Your Majesty!’ ... Henry opened 
his eyes at theexpression. ‘ Your Highness’ 
or ‘ Your Grace’... but ‘ Your Majesty’ 
was a wonderful title. Henry thought it 
suited him.” 
The description of the dissolution of the 
Long Parliament has a similar virility. 
Frequently one comes upon the unexpected, 
as in the explained transposition of the 
usual order of the words of the punishment 
by hanging, drawing and quartering; and in 


“The reign of Mary was averitable hell for 
London. . The churchyard of St. Paul’s 
was an appalling sight. Lvery spike in the 
railings round the Cathedral had a head stuck 
on it. When one batch was taken down 
another was put up.” 


Science, art, architecture, music (we like the 


story of Handel and Francesca), the stage, habits and 
customs, public health, statecraft all come into the survey, 
and the closing chapter is both a crisp recapitulation and 
Here are the final words : 


an eloquent epilogue. 


From John Ruskin 
By Annabel Williams-Ellis 
(Jonathan Cape) 


From The Scotland of our Fathers 
By E. S. Haldane 
(Maclehase) 


“* London is yours—yours and mine. 
yet gives so much. Her heart is generous. 5 
and dignity, peace and tranquillity, to set off against the 
thunder of her traffic, her dirt, her grime. 


TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE 


THe DryGate, GLASGOw. 


She expects so little, 
She has beauty 


You may seek 


her in Springtime when her parks are ablaze with daffodils ; 


THE MarKerT PLAce, ABBEVILLE. 
(From a drawing by John Ruskin.) 
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you may tread her 
burning pavements at 
noon in high Summer ; 
you may watch the 
last of her leaves seared 
in the blast of an 
Autumn storm; or 
you may seek her in 
the light of a hundred 
thovsand lamps while 
she hides her proud 
head in the gloom of 
Winter fog. She is 
London, whichever way 
it is—England’s Old 
Sweetheart, loved by 
her sons for two 
thousand years.” 
Every London-lover 
owes to Mr. Beresford 
Chancellor a debt of 
gratitude that can 
never be repaid. It is 
therefore deplorable to 
find so many slips and 
misprints in his latest 
book on the city he 
knows so well. The 
comma and the apos- 
trophe zigzag as if they 
had ‘drunk deep ”’ at 
the many taverns that 
have called for men- 
tion. ‘‘Stype” for 
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“Strype,” “Agar” for ‘‘Agas,” “Austin” for 
“ Austen,” “ Foublanque”’ for ‘‘ Fonblanque,’’ ‘‘ Beau’s 
Stratagem”’ for “ Beaux’ Stratagem,” ‘‘ Humphrey 
Cluiker”’ for ‘“‘ Humphrey Clinker,” ‘‘ Bloombsury ” for 
“ Bloomsbury,”’ “‘ Meurice ”’ for ‘‘ Maurice,’’ ‘‘ Auto Theatre 
Club” for ‘‘ Arts Theatre Club,” ‘ King-at-Arms”’ for 
“‘ King-of-Arms ”’ are examples. There are some things a 
little more serious, and some opinions it is possible the 
author would be willing to revise on appeal. The tradition 
about Shakespeare holding horses for theatre-goers is 
associated on one page with The Theatre in Shoreditch 
and in another with 
the Red Bull Play- 
house in Clerkenwell, 
which was not built 
till about 1600. In 
this connection 
surely The Globe, not 
The Theatre, was 
the Wooden O of 
“Henry V.” Mar- 
lowe’s death is at- 
tributed to “‘ Francis 
Archer,” a legend up- 
set by the researches 
of Dr. Leslie Hotson 
in 1925, and the 
reference to ‘ Mar- 
lowe’s mighty line ”’ 
is attributed to 
Milton instead of to 
Jonson; while, 
unless the famous 
Conversations ”’ are 
forgeries (here, by 
the way, printed 
“fugeries’”’), the 
story of Chaucer’s 
death by hunger was 
told by Jonson, not 
by Drummond. Swift 
was with Sir William 
Temple at Moor 
Park, not at Sheen. 
Matthew Arnold is 
located at Foxholes 
instead of at Fox 
How; and Addison 
at the “Bull and 
Bush ” at Hammer- 
smith instead of at 
Hampstead. St. 
Peter ad Vincula is 
placed on Tower Hill 
instead of on Tower 
Green. Book titles 


but their captions are mere labels, and this, where the 
drawings by Maclise (who is not named) are concerned, is 
a pity and, as regards ‘‘ Goldsmith’s Grave,” misleading, 
“* Regina’s Maids of Honour ”’ will probably puzzle readers 
unfamiliar with the story of Fraser’s Magazine. But a 
truce to fault-finding. As Goldsmith wrote, ‘a book may 
be amusing with numerous errors,”’ Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor’s pages are both entertaining and instructive. He 
has peopled the London highways and by-ways with many 
famous and unforgettable ‘‘ ghosts,”’ locating their familiar 
haunts and setting forth, usually with sympathetic under- 
standing and often 
with vivifying anec- 
dote, their varied 
and more or less 
immortal character- 
istics. 


THE WELSH 
MARCHES. 


By John C. Moore. 
7s. 6d. net. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Border countries 
always have an 
atmosphere of linger- 
ing violence hanging 
over them. Racial 
traditions die harder 
in a country where 
nation once chal- 
lenged nation, and 
in the light of 
intense patriotism 
everyday things such 
as cattle lifting and 
local greed and 
vengeance take on 
a nobler aspect. A 
vendetta assumes 
the proportions of 
an epic in next to 
no time, and _ it 
becomes a matter 
of life and death 
which side of a 
river you were born 
on. Nowadays it is 
pleasant to walk 
in those lands 
where brave things 
happened the 
past, and Mr. Moore 


are loosely dealt with 
and thetitleofSuck- © 

e Face 0 


(Batsford) 

Drinkers to the Wine 

Drinkers.’’ Probably the reference to Forster’s Life of 
Landor as ‘“‘unfinished”’ is due to some confusion 
with his unfinished Life of Swift. As to the opinions, one 
doubts if Dekker is “‘ best remembered ”’ by ‘‘ The Gull’s 
Hornbrook ” rather than by “‘ The Shoemaker’s Holiday,” 
or if ‘“‘ Pickwick ”’ ‘‘ after the Bible, is the best known book 
in English literature.” 

Mr. Beresford Chancellor has warm appreciations of 
Steele and Boswell, but applies the contemptuous epithet 
of “‘ poor ’’ to Goldsmith’s personality, a judgment worthy 
only of those who know no more of this supersensitive and 
self-conscious man than is contained in the wretched 
witticism of David Garrick. The illustrations are excellent, 
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can be recommended 
as a guide to the 
western frontiers of 
England. 


CLouo LaNoscaPE 
Loch Lomonp. 
PAVEMENTS AND PEAKS. 

By Anthony Bertram. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Bertram is very frank in prefacing his book as “a 
book of cackle. . . . I have nothing for sale but impres- 
sions, thought and fancies.’” There is however some charm 
in meeting a person who travels for fun; is as frankly 
bored abroad as at home; refuses to look at something 
which is to him not interesting; and finds amusement in 
small mishaps by the way. Those who always travel 
along the well known tourist routes should read this book 
to realise what joys they miss. 
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This Year’s 
Christmas Book 


CHARLES LAMB 
Ediled by AC.Ward Wy 


Lon 
BELL Sener Limiled 
1g 33 


EVERYBODY’S 
LAMB 


with 50 full-page illustrations by 
E. H. SHEPARD 
10s. 6d. net 
Uniform with those famous 


successes Everybody's Pepys and 
Liverybody’s Boswell. 


« 
God’s Angry Man 


LEONARD EHRLICH 


A fine novel based on the life of the John 
Brown of the famous song. ‘ A remark- 
able departure in historical fiction” 
Times LiteERARY SUPPLEMENT. No 
more magnificent theme can be imagined ”’ 
SPHERE. ‘A fine performance” LONDON 
MERCURY 7s. 6d. net 


The Journey of 
‘The Flame’ 


A. DE FIERRO BLANCO 


A glittering, exciting story of Spanish 
America, describing a perilous journey in 
Mexico a hundred years ago. ‘‘ Certainly 
it is a book to read” 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


7s. 6d. net 


BELL 


6 Portugal St., London, W.C.2 


From MOWBRAYS’ List 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BISHOP BURY, late Bishop of North and Central 


— A it By SOPHIE McDOUGALL 

HINE. With a Foreword by the Bishop or Lonpon, 

and a Portrait. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (Post 3d.) 

As Bishop. first of British Honduras and afterwards of Fee 

and Central Europe, Dr. Bury was described as the “ 

widely travelled bishop i in the 4 Church of England. His jae 

in Northern and Europe covered the period of the war 

and eight years after it; and the book vivid 
en in his own words, of some ly i ing episod 

during 


THURSDAY EVENING TALKS 


Broadcast Addresses by the REV. W. H. peers. 
M.A., Vicar of St. Michae,’., Chester Square. 
‘Post 24d.) 


HORIZONS 


A New Book of Poems by the REV. FATHER 
ANDREW, S.D.C., Author of “ Love’s Ar, 


gument,’ 


Is. 6d. 


etc. With a Frontispiece by the Author. 
(Post 14d.) 


GATHERED TOGETHER 


A Collection of Stories, Illustrations, and Analogies 
for Preachers and Others. By C. A. AULT, Author 
&™ By Way of Illustration” and “* Now for the 
Story.” Boards, 3s. 6d. (Post 34d.) 

A well-chosen and well-arranged collection of d 
illustrations which should be of great assistance to the preacher, 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD. 


28, Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, 
London, W.1; and 9, High Street, Oxford 


‘CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


MEDIAVAL 
STU DI F By WRAY HUNT, B.A. 


Illustrated 6/= net 


“A sound compendium of history in the widest sense, 
and the very easiest of reading.”"—Observer 

In the new FEN series. Paper 2/-; Cloth 3/- 

| LYTTON STRACHEY: An Essay 


CLIFFORD BOWER-SHORE. 
Introduction by R. L. Mégroz. 


| CONQUEST pt 
IMPRESSION 
HYPNOTISM EXPLAINED Second Imp. 


ALAN MACEY. 
Introduction by Hildred Carlill, M.A., M.D. 


VIEWS AND VAGARIES 
PHILEMON. Author of “Edward Carpenter,” etc. 


| YOUR HIDDEN POWERS 


ALAN MACEY. A vital book for all who seek to | 
develop fully their latent faculties of mind and body. 


| THE GARDEN THROUGH the SEASONS | 


J. W. MORTON, F.R.H.S. Illustrated 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Demy 8vo. 


FOR HEREWARD | 
AND FREEDOM m:. 


“‘A capital new adventure story.” 
Church of England Newspaper 
OUR LATEST LIST OF NEW NOVELS | 


THE FENLAND PRESS 
12, HENRIETTA ST.,: W.C.2 
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From The Face of Scotland 
By Harry Batsford and Charles Fry 
(Batsford) 


SCOTLAND 


The Scotland of Our Fathers. 
By Elizabeth S. Haldane. 
12s. 6d. (Maclehose.) 

The Face of Scotland. 

By Harry Batsford and 
Charles Fry. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Batsford.) 

In Scotland Again. 


By H. V. Morton. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Methuen.) 


by R. P. Ross 


It is nothing unusual for 
three books on Scotland to be 
published at the same time. 
They always come in covies, 
are usually written by English- 
men, and reek of a false 
eulogism which, it is fairly 
safe to diagnose, is born of a 
deep disappointment over the 
Scottish scenery or a sense of 
frustration at the inability to 
penetrate the character of the 

~people. It almost seems as if 
Doctor Johnson was the last 
honest Southerner to visit Scot- 
land and write a book about it. 


THe ROAD THROUGH GLENCOE. 


From The Old East Indiamen 
By E. Keble Chatterton 
(Rich & Cowan) 
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But Miss Haldane’s book, so eagerly 
awaited, is in no way to be confused with 
this category. The authoress’s name alone, 
declaring herself a daughter of a famous 
Scottish house, should command attention ; 
and her sparing use of anecdotes should 
inspire respect among the writers of memoirs. 
In fact she only uses personal memories 
as a reinforcement when the mind rejects 
statements so incredible or statistics so 
unconvincing concerning the barbaric con- 
ditions prevailing in Scotland within living 
memory. When it is considered that the 
Scotland of only two centuries ago was to 
the cultured nations of Europe as Albania 
is to-day, and that even the plough was not 
introduced before the eighteenth century, it 
is not surprising that changes came with 
speed, and not without violence. She had 
far to go in a short time. 

Descriptions of industrialism in the nine- 
teenth century are always horrible, but in 
Scotland they seem to have been more than 
ordinarily horrible owing to the savagery 
of the workers and the early influx of the 
Irish. In fact ferocity seems to have been 
the prevailing characteristic of Scotsmen in 
the nineteenth century; in their religion, 
their evictions, their drinking, their up- 
bringing, even in their funerals, it seems 
to have been the one element that one could 
count on. 

The picture of Glasgow a hundred years 
ago, with its riots, body-snatching, public 
hangings, panic of the cholera epidemics 
sweeping across from the Continent, with 
local obstructionism making it impossible 
to prevent their arrival, the lack even of 
a decent water supply, and above all, the 
awful poverty, is truly terrifying. 

Against this we get pictures of Edinburgh 
in its prime, when it really must have been 
the most beautiful city in Europe; Edin- 
burgh of the advocates and terrific dinners 


x 


DETAIL OF THE Bows OF a DUTCH 
East INDIAMAN OF 1725. 
torisch Scheepvaart Museum, Amsterdam.) 


| 
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at five o’clock. We see Southey undertaking a journey 
with Telford to inspect his newly laid down roads. These 
had been built, nearly a thousand miles of them, along with 
1,200 bridges and the harbours of the East Coast, including 
Aberdeen, with the money available from the Forfeited 
Estates Fund of 1745. With these funds, confiscated 


after the Rising, Telford was able to make the main roads 


From First Russia, Then Tibet 
By Robert Byron 
(Macmillan) 


of Scotland superior to those of England. Miss Haldane 
stresses the debt that Scotland owes to the Commissioners 
of this fund and to their intelligent policy. 

George IV paid a state visit to Edinburgh in 1822. 
Magnificently produced by Sir Walter Scott, it was one of 
the greatest social events of the early nineteenth century. 
There were unfortunate episodes, including ‘‘ a disgraceful 
service’ on the Sunday in which a great deal was made 
“of the honour His Majesty did us in visiting this barren 
and inclement clime where the rays of the sun were never 
seen to penetrate”; and the King’s insistence on wearing 
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TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE 


the kilt at the Levee despite the vain endeavours of Peel 
and Melville to dissuade him from doing so since he would 
be the first King of Scotland who ever wore it since the 
times of actual barbarism. But Lady Hamilton remarked 
that ‘‘ if he’s to be here so short a time the more we see of 
him the better’?! The Earl of Aberdeen also objected 
very strongly to all and sundry being dubbed Highlanders. 


BRONZE DECORATION TO THE WAR OFFICE, 
LENINGRAD, BY Rossi (1819-29) 


In this perhaps, as well as in the kilt episode, we see the hand 
of Sir Walter. The lack of differentiation between High- 
land and Lowland was always one of the novelist’s weak- 
nesses (a purposeful one, no doubt, considering the 
geographical situation of Abbotsford) and it was one 
which was to have far-reaching effects. 

Even to-day the inability of visitors to realise the vast 
differences that distinguish the hard-headed, yet sub- 
servient man of the Lowland Valley from the lazy, proud, 
and comparatively recently defeudalised clansmen of the 
Highlands leads to a great misunderstanding of the 
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From Palestine 
By Frederick De Land Leate 
(Ske ffington) 


inhabitants. But the visitor is not the only person to rise 
up and blame Sir Walter for the spreading of false notions 
abroad. The Scottish laird, reminded afresh with each 
appearance of a new Waverley novel of his own nobility, 
length of lineage, and the fact that he was indeed a truly 
romantic personage, felt that he was not doing himself 
full justice. 

The most usual form the reaction took was a new facing 
to his ancestral home, vast and romantic in the castellated 
style. A groaning board and the importation of the 
enormous wolfhounds, beloved of Landseer, followed in 
due course. Many of the ancient houses of Scotland were 
spoilt in this way, as their inheritors have been ruined 
recently by the falling-in of the immense mortgages it 
was necessary to raise for the rebuildings. Queen Victoria 


Pra 
From Twenty-six Years on the 
Bosphorus 
By Dorina L. Neave 
(Grayson) 


Balmoral was as much the ruin of the Scottish gentry as 


THe SELAMLIK. 
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A PORTION OF THE TEMPLE AREA AS IT APPEARS 
TO-DAY, SHOWING THE MOSQUE OF Omar. 

(Photo: American Colony, Jerusalem.) 
was probably the aptest disciple that Scott ever had, and 
it may be said with some justice that the emulation of 


the failure of sheep-farming. Fortunately for the otherwise 
impoverished family, the planting of enormous tracts of 
coniferous woodland was another feature of the movement 
—a naked hill-side was as abhorrent to Romanticism as it 
was to Victorianism as may be seen from the classic example 
of Deeside in the neighbourhood of the Royal residence. 
The tree-smothered slopes, the pyramidally-cairned heights, 
the Favourite Views has been for so long the ideal con- 
ception of Highland beauty that it is only in recent years 
that a revolt against it has occurred. 

Messrs. Batsford and Fry have produced an appreciative 
topographical survey and in doing so have made the best 
guide-book to Scotland I have read. They 
achieve success by sobriety and straightforward- 
ness; ‘‘ above all,” the authors remark, ‘‘a 
vigorous effort has been made to suppress that 
chanting note of Celtic rapture that so often 
manages to intrude upon otherwise sensible 
narratives dealing with Scotland.” The 115 
photographs are quite the best of their kind 
that have ever appeared. One is glad to find 
mention of that strangest part of all Scotland, 
scarcely visited at all, lying between and about 
Loch Assynt and the great sea gap of Loch 
Broom, which besides looking like the oldest 
part of the globe in its fantastic, primeval 
desolation, actually is the oldest. The surface 
formation is a pinkish-grey rock called Archean 
gneiss, considered the rarest and most ancient 
surviving fragment of the earth’s crust. Else- 
where it is found only in the Outer Hebrides 
and in the region of the St. Lawrence River. 

Of Mr. Morton’s book there is nothing more to 
say other than it is exactly as it should be. It 
follows, then, that it is an entirely satisfactcry 
book for all the host who clamoured for another 
Morton book about Scotland. He goes every- 
where by car, and goes everywhere he should. 
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THE GOLDEN PILGRIMAGE. 
By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 8s. 6d. (Denis Archer.) 


‘All day the caravan trails its length along the 
golden plain, slowly, but with all the certainty of fate. 
. . . The caravan is the symbol of religious sacrifice. 
What inclusion in its ranks means to the devout cannot 
be stated in words. In many cases it implies a lifetime’s 
hoarding and strenuous toil in order that he may behold 
the city of his desire. And for a reason he becomes again 
the nomadic patriarch who lies behind the history of his 
faith and fervour—the man who walks with Allah.” And 
these desert-traversing pilgrims, whose only tangible 
reward for their long arduous pilgrimage to Mecca is the 
simple title of hadji, could on occasion be beguiled from 
their meditations. On such occasions, either at the end 
of the day’s march, or on the march itself, rich is the 
reward of those privileged to listen to these far-travelled, 
slow-speaking story-tellers. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah is one 
of those so privileged. And in ‘‘ The Golden Pilgrimage ”’ 
he has retold for us some of these fascinating tales in 
alluring language that almost conjured up the sparsely- 
shadowed wastes cf sand, and the long column of pilgrims, 
and the sea-saw motion of the soft-footed camels, and the 
voice of the story-teller cleaving through the silence-filled 
desert. 

Dip into this collection where you will and you will find 
a tale as full of romance as any in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
without the heavy sensuousness of the latter. There is 
for example the story of the ‘‘ Rose of Istanboul,” or 
there is an equally romantic tale set “‘ in the ancient valley 
of Shariabad,”’ a tale about the Sultan Hassan and the 
Princess Zahril. The author has done a worthy service in 
salvaging these Oriental romances. 


LETTERS AND DIARIES OF A, F. R. WOLLASTON. 


Selected and edited by Mary Wollaston. With a Preface 
by Sir Henry Newbolt. 12s. 6d. net. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 


This volume should have a wide public. It is crammed 
with spontaneous descriptions which make such acceptable 
reading to those who want truth instead of fiction, and yet 
do not want to be lectured at. The many readers of 
Mr. Wollaston’s ‘‘ From Ruwenzori to the Congo” and 
“Pygmies and Papuans”’ will find in this publication a 
valuable supplementary comment. Those who like to 
acquire a smattering of many subjects will find in this book 
jottings varying from the first Mount Everest Expedition 
to how to cook potatoes to perfection ; whilst all gardeners 
and all bird-lovers will find a feast—‘‘ A yellow primula 
covers the ground more thickly than do cowslips in England, 
and the air is laden with its scent. Many blue poppies, 
and a white anemone with five or six flowers on one stem.” 

My space is strictly limited, and I do not propose to 
dwell on Mr. Wollaston’s travels, which he has told in his 
own books, or on the Mount Everest Expedition which is 
world famous, or on his invaluable research work, but 
on the charm of this book for those who are not particularly 
interested in any of these subjects. 

On August 4th, 1914, Mr. Wollaston volunteered for 
service as a surgeon in the Navy; his reason for choosing 
the Navy was that on the previous evening, when dining 
at his club, he had sat opposite to a man who had “ bored 
me so much with his harangue about the Army that I 
determined to throw in my lot with the Navy.” Only 
fifty-two pages are devoted to the War; they include 
one of the finest descriptions of a manceuvre at sea that 
I have ever read, and a description of the landing of his 
first salmon which will delight any fisherman. In December, 
1915, he was sent to East Africa, at the special request of 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, in connection with operations 
against German East Africa. He was awarded the D.S.O. 
for ‘‘ conspicuous devotion to duty, and for his unfailing 
care of the sick and wounded. . . . During the operations 
in the Rufiji River Delta, he voluntarily attended to the 
casualties of the Rufiji River Transport service in addition 
to those of his own unit.” GwLaDys WHEELER. 
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JOHN HERITAGE 


recommends seven novels for 
your library list and 
Christmas gifts 


The Corner Stone 


by JOSEPH BOOTHROYD. The trials 
and loves of a North-country family. 
“TI enjoyed the book very much. It 
brings a freshness to an old theme and 
every character is finely individual. 
There is a good story....I have 
nothing» but praise for 
FRANCIS ILEs in Time and Tide 


Don Chicago 
by C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS. 
“Wild, rollicking tale of a Chicago 
gangster trying to run the booze racket 
in England ; offering you enough amuse- 
ment for a month.’’—Evening News 


The Gods Must Be Fed 


by CHRISTABEL YATES. A story of 
the grim industrial Midlands and the 
fight of the younger generation against 
the factory. ‘* Holds the interest to the end 
. .. the characters live and the problems 
they face have their counterpart in many 
industrial centres to-day.” 


Right Foot Forward 


by HELEN TREVELYAN. The de- 
lightful story of Ann’s life at home, at 
school, and later on in London. There 
is sound sense and sympathetic observa- 
tion here .. . her childhood makes good 
reading.’’—Evening News 


Three Cocktails 


by ALICIA RAMSAY. Three short 
novels of great emotional power by a 
well-known magazine writer. ‘‘ Exhilarat- 
ing, beautifully written, unusual... . 
Their psychological penetration is re- 
markable.’’—Liverpool Post 


The Fanatics 


by CHARLES BONNER. “An inter- 
esting novel (of three generations). . . 
reaching real distinction in its portrait 
of a woman turned by religious mania 
to sadism.’’—Evening Standard 


Willowmead 


by FARREN LE BRETON. How the 
Rector of Willowmead became a changed 
man. ‘‘A story that has more truth in 
it than the reader will care to admit.’’— 

New Britain 


and— This is a great book. 
Get to know it.” —Daily Herald 


YISROEL 
The First Jewish Omnibus. 
100 stories. 1,100 pages. 10s. 6d. net 
Second Impression. 


Please write for complete list to 
4, FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C.1 
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From Inland Waters of Africa 
By S. and E. Worthington 


(Macmillan) 


UNKNOWN EUROPE 


The Endless Journey. 

By Henry Baerlein. 8s. 6d. 
A Modern Sinbad. 

8s. 6d. (Harrap.) 
Greek Seas. 

By Eric Muspratt. 7s. 6d. 


by Douglas Goldring 


From Myths and Lamats of the Bantu 


(Thornton Butterworth.) 


(Duckworth.) 


y Alice Werner 


(Harrap) 


View OVER LAKE NAIVASHA FROM THE EAST SHORE. 


Mr. Henry Baerlein has made quite a corner in the more 
remote countries of Europe. Recently we wandered with 
him ‘‘ Over the Hills of Ruthenia,’”’ then went ‘“‘ In Search 
of Slovakia,’ and then again to Transylvania. His latest 
book takes us to that part of the Spanish Republic which 
was the ancient kingdom of Navarra and of which the 
capital city is Pamplona. Scarcely more than twenty 
miles from Pamplona is Roncesvalles with its memories 
of Childe Roland and of Charlemagne’s defeat. It is a 


A SCENE IN NATAL. 
(The home of some typical South African Bantu.) 
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noble country and its 
present - day inhabi- 
tants are evidently 
worthy of Mr. Baer- 
‘lein’s conversational 
adroitness. He has 
the art, as the saying 
is, ‘“‘of drawing 
people out.”” Among 
the ripe characters 
whom he presents to 
us in recorded dia- 
logue is the Marquis 
de Santa Cruz. This 
nobleman, after 
much argument, per- 
suades his unpaid 
servant Arsenio— 
who as a sinner felt 
himself unworthy of 
the honour—to 
promise to continue 
to wait upon him 
in the Kingdom of 
Heaven! But the 
most important of 
Mr. Baerlein’s 
friends, from the 
point of view of 
his readers, is Don 
Aquilino, editor of 
the Pensamiento de 
Navarra. With the 
aid of this perhaps 
imaginary personage 
the author contrives 
to give us an inter- 
esting and obviously 
well-informed 
account of the 
Spanish Republic as 
it is to-day, what it 
has already accom- 
plished, its aims, 


lips of Don Aquilino 
that we hear how 
the personality of 
the ex-King Alfonso 
strikes the eye of one 
of the more intelli- 
gent of his former 
subjects. English 
readers, who take 
their ideas from the 
popular press, may 
be startled to hear 
of Alfonso’s pro- 
German activities 
during the War and 
of his direct personal 
responsibility for the 
disasters which 
happened to his ill- 
provided army in 
the campaign against 
Abd-el-Krim. 

The whole book is 
little more than a 
series of conversa- 
tions, skilfully re- 
cordedand presented. 
Some of them are 
mere garrulous 
prattlings, others 
amusing or touching 
revelations of char- 
acter and outlook. 
But mixed up with all 
this trifling is much 
first-hand informa- 
tion, acid criticism 
and acute political 
comment. 

The anonymous 
author of ‘“‘A Modern 
Sinbad is evidently 
well known in 
America as a writer 


intentions and lead- * of sea-stories, long 
And it is from the (Skeffington) (Photograph by American Colony, Jerusalem.) Clue to his identity, 


From South Atrican Summer THe OX-TEAM AT JAGERSBUSCH PULLING THE CAR 
By Dorothy Una Ratcliffe AND “ MARIGOLD” ACROSS THE RIVER, AS THE BRIDGE 
(Country Life) AND BANKS HAD BEEN TORN DOWN BY FLOOD. 
i (Photograph by D.U.R.) 
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From The Modern Boy’s Book of Motors, 
Ships and i 
(Amalgamated Press) 


An AMILCAR, COMPETING IN A NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR RACE, WAKES UP AN ARAB VILLAGE. 


but if his fiction is anything like as good as this extra- 
ordinarily honest and exciting autobiography, he certainly 
deserves his reputation and the high prices paid him by 


get his foot in as a writer for the American magazines. 
He had to learn the technique of his new craft, and 


American editors. Thrill- 
ing as are the accounts 
he gives us of his early 
life at sea, his shipwrecks, 
his treasure-hunt—a 
successful one, oddly 
enough—with a Pacific 
trader, his eleveri weeks 
spent on a barren island 
in the Pacific Ocean and 
all the other incidents in 
his seafaring career, the 
chapters devoted to his 
home life and upbringing, 
his miserable marriage 
(which in the end nearly 
drove him to commit 
murder) and his attempts 
at managing his father’s 
shop in Oxford are no less 
absorbing. He was born 
in the parish of St. Ebbe’s 
at Oxford, in humble cir- 
cumstances, and seems to 
have retained an affection 
for his native city although 
it was in New York that 
he found himself as a 
writer and achieved 
success. After some years 
of precarious existence in 
the United States, first as 
a footman in Pierpont 
Morgan’s treasure-stocked 
mansion, later as a half- 
starved odd-job man, 
finally as an employee 
whose position was made 
impossible by his wife’s 
behaviour, he contrived to 


From A Little Life of Jesus 
By Basil Mathews 
(Oxford University Press) 
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he learnt it in a good school. 


ON THE WAY TO THE 
TOMB. 


His style is direct and 
sinewy, without adorn- 
ment and, in this book at 
any rate, exactly fitted to 
his material. If, as he 
tells us, he found the doors 
of those literary panjan- 
drums who review only 
each other’s productions 
closed against him, when 
he returned to England 
three years ago, he need 
not worry. His autobiog- 
raphy should reach a large 
and appreciative public 
without their aid. 

I have not read any 
of Mr. Eric Muspratt’s 
previous works but I 
gather that one of them 
has been described by 
Mr. James Agate as ‘“‘a 
first-class book’’ and by 
Mr. Compton: Mackenzie 
as ‘‘this masterpiece.” 
I opened Greek Seas’’ 
therefore with pleasurable 
anticipations which I am 
sorry to have to confess 
were not realised. It is 
short, 190 pages, and the 
print is large, but only 
a stern sense of duty 
enabled me to persevere 
to the end. The experi- 
ence he describes—a six 
months’ cruise, first in a 
Greek schooner with a 
Greek crew and after- 
wards in a yacht—was an 
enviable one. A desire to 
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The Aviator’s Bookshelf 


CAPTAIN ALBERT BALL, V.C. 
By R. H. KIERNAN 
The official and long awaited life of this 
famous British pilot. The book now causing 
so much discussion. 
Illustrated. Price 8s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


KNIGHT OF GERMANY 

By J. WERNER 
A fascinating biography of Oswald Boelcke— 
German “‘ Ace.’”’ A most popular book. 
Illustrated. Price 8s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


WINGS OF WAR 

By RUDOLF STARK 
The author was the leader of the German 
Staffel 34 and relates his exciting experiences, 
Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


NINE LIVES 

By JOHN TRANUM 
The story of the adventurous life of the 
author, John Tranum, the well-known stunt 
aviator and parachutist. 
Illustrated. Price 8s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 


AIRMAN 

By Lieut.-Colonel LOUIS STRANGE, D.8.0., M.C. 
Colonel Strange is one of the now .very small 
band of pioneer pilots still actively engaged in 
flying. He writes of his flying experiences, 
pre-War, during the War and post-War. A 
popular book by a popular author. 
Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


HIGH SPEED AND OTHER 


FLIGHTS 

By Flight-Lieut. H. M. SCHOFIELD (the famous 

Schneider Trophy pilot) 
A story of a life full of thrilling adventures. 
A fine book by this well-known pilot. 
Illustrated. Price 15s. Postage od. 


FLYING FURY 

By JAMES McCUDDEN, V.C. 
This fascinating book is the autobiography of 
this great war pilot, dealing with his victories 
in great detail. 3rd printing. 
Illustrated. Price 8s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


SCALE MODEL AIRCRAFT 

By J. H. STEVENS 
Gives detailed instructions for the building 
of the Hawker ‘“ Hart’? Day Bomber and 
general arrangement drawings and instruc- 
tions for making models of eleven other 
popular types. Price 5s. Postage 6d. 


THE PICTORIAL FLYING 
COURSE 


By Flight-Lieut. H. M. SCHOFIELD (the famous 
Schneider Trophy Pilot) and Flying-Officer W. E. 
JOHNS (the Editor of ‘‘ Popular Flying’’) 
After studying 350 sketches in this book and 
reading the concise instructions, you will 
feel almost qualified to fly. It is the nearest 
approach to a flying course possible, without 
going into the air. Price 5s. Postage 6d. 


FIGHTING PLANES AND ACES 
Here is a long-awaited book giving lots of 
information about the planes and aces of all 
nations. There are also 31 fine illustrations. 

Price 5s. Postage 6d. 
Send a post card to receive the 
complete list of books on aviation 


JOHN HAMILTON, LIMITED 
32 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.I 
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WASHBOURNE « BOGAN 
LTD. 


THE LITURGICAL ALTAR 
By GEOFFREY WEBB 


With an Introduction by 
Illustrated Tye Very Rev. BEDE Jarrett, O.P. 


~ “Fills a long-felt need and comes at an 
opportune moment.”—Catholic Times 


THE BEGGAR 
AND OTHER STORIES 
By DOUGLAS NEWTON 
7/6 


“Fine examples of the short story. Mr. 
Newton has style and imagination. ae 


unusually good collection.” —Books of To-day 


ROMEWARDS 
By C. M. EUSTACE 
3/6 


“ The book is well done. . . . It is a demonstra- 


tion from reason and revelation that the man of 
good will and clear thought must eventually 
gravitate to Rome.”—Catholic Times 


A MERRY ETERNITY 


By NOEL MACDONALD WILBY 


A romance of the household of Sir Thomas 
More. 


HAVING A 
GUARDIAN ANGEL 


In 15 Coloured Pictures by IDA BOHATTA 
MORPURGO. 


Words by Cecity 


The book for every little child. Particularly 
dainty binding. Ideal for reading to a child 
at bedtime, for a birthday or feast-day present, 
for Kindergarten prizes. 

“ The words are exactly right; they are in the 
direct and simple language that small children 
really do speak. And the pictures are too 


7/6 


1/6 


delightfully absurd.” —Southwark Record 

THE WAY OF THE QUEEN 
Recounting the deeds of men and women who 
sought perfection in the Way of the Mother of 

By THE SAME AUTHOR 

SERVANTS OF THE KING 


By REV. MARTIN DEMPSEY, B.A. 
3/6 

Christ. 
5 


“We cordially welcome this book on its own 
merits. "—The Universe 


— 
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From Where Tempests Blow IN THE RIVER OF ICEBERGS, 
By Michael Mason 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
visit the ‘‘ Isles of Greece’’ comes to most schoolboys who 
have to learn familiar English poems by heart, and remains ~ 
with many of them all their lives as a secret longing. 
Mr. Muspratt refuses to pander to any such romantic 


Zante, “‘ fior de Levante,” which so many of us have 
dreamed about since childhood, only interests him because 
it offers the prospect of a “ binge.’”’ This is how he 


nonsense. His con- 
cern is with his own 
doings, his successful 
haggling with a ship- 
owner, the routine 
of life aboard his 
schooner, his rather 
commonplace diver- 
sions on shore and 
his finances. It is 
very much what a 
young man might 
write in a letter to 
an adoring mother 
or devoted friend. 
Occasionally he 
throws in a welcome 
bit of Baedeker, as 
for example when he 
tells us that Nero 
began the cutting of 
the Corinth canal in 
A.D. 70, and had to 
give it up, and that 
the work was finally 
. completed in 1891 at 
a cost of “ nearly 
two anda half 
million pounds.”’ He 
seems to have no 
feeling whatever for 
the magic of places. 
Even “purple” 


From Edward Wilson of the 
cti 


By George Seaver 
(John Murray) 


describes his visit. The passage is typical : 


“We dropped 
anchor in the 
smooth and sunny 
waters of Zante 
Harbour. All hands 
were in high spirits 
at this arrival. They 
said that this of all 
the Ionian Islands 
was renowned for 
wine, women and 
song. They had 
saved their money 
from Patras. Only 
I had gone ashore 
in search of amuse- 
ment there. There 
were several cabar- 
ets. One had a very 
good jazz band. But 
the drinks cost 1§ 
drachmas (6d.) @ 
glass for men and 40 
(1s. 4d.) for women, 
And one can buy 
wine almost any- 
where in Greece at 
about the 
quart.” 


Judging from the 
praise he has received 
for his past efforts 
Mr. Muspratt must 

_  becapable of writing 
From THE Picture sy well. There is noth- 
Huan G. Riviere. ing in his latest 


volume to indicate it. 
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AFRICA—WILD 
AND TAMED 


Ivory Poaching and Canni- 
bals in Africa. 

By J. T. Muirhead. 

10s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 
Bygone Days. 

By W. H. Somerset Bell. 

6d. net. (Witherby.) 


South African Summer. 


By Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. 
Ios. 6d. net. (Country 
Life.) 


by Moore Ritchie 


True to form as a great 
hunter, Mr. J. T. Muirhead 
takes aim without fuss, hits 
his mark and ceases fire. A 
publisher’s reader with dis- 
cernment has chosen his book. 
Its thirty-three chapters are 
models of vivid directness, 
in which the least hint of 
mere literary art is thrust 
away in favour of simple 
narrative far more gripping. 

“T could have paid my 
fare back to New Zealand, 
but this did not suit me. I 
had not seen half enough of 
Africa and was not going back till I had seen much more.” 

That sentence at the end of Mr. Muirhead’s summary 
of his experiences of the South African War of 1899-1902, 
in which he served as a youngster fresh from his home 
across the Southern Indian Ocean, is the real prelude to 
his thirty years of adventure in the wildest countries from 
the Cape right up to the Sudan. Having penned it, he 
plunges into a story which for variety of thrills few white 
men can equal. 


(Blackie) 


He started with an astonishing throw against fortune 


—and had a stroke of ill-luck that might have broken a 
less firm_mind. Going to Kimberley, he went shares in 


From Pioneers of Mountaineering 
By B. Webster Smith 
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LEAPING THE S€racs. 
(By kind permission of Dr. W. Hunter Workman.) 


diamond prospecting with a dishonest scamp, who allowed 
him to put up all the money, secured finds worth thousands 
of pounds—and vanished with the lot, including even the 
author’s personal belongings when young Muirhead had 
to go into hospital. 

Fit again, but penniless, the author secured an engineer- 
ing job, and made such use of his chance that he became 
fully qualified. Then the wander-fever took him again ; 
he made for the North, trading into Rhodesia, and thence 
north again into the Barotse country, where he started 
the vocation that made him famous—the shooting of game 
for a living. 


Air and Water Wonders 
y Ellison Hawks 
(Harrap) 


From The Book a 
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NtaGara IN WINTER (1926). 
Illuminated by arc searchlights 
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From Myths and Legends of the Bantu 
By Alice Werner 
(Harrap) 


One of his first adventures was to 
find himself and his all-native party 
received and then. trapped by a 
cannibal tribe, the chief of which 
played cat-and-mouse with them, 
with the pot in final view, until the 
white man and his followers got 
away by a ruse—though not before 
more than one of them had vanished 
to their horrible fate 

Here is how they escaped : 


“That evening there were only two 
cannibals on guard. The rest would 
be making preparations for the feast 
at full moon. I asked one of the 
capi-aos (head-porters of his party] to 
come over to the tent, and told him 
to get four volunteers to fix the guards 
later on. . . . I told him they were 
to lie down and pretend to be asleep 
as usual. 

“I watched from my tent and saw 
the two guards sitting by their fire, 
but they soon lay down, and after 
watching them for some time they 
appeared to be asleep, so I walked 
quietly over to the ‘boys’’ camp. 
They were wide awake and the capitao 
sat up. I told him now was the 
chance. He whispered back: ‘ Leave 
it to us, bwana; we wil! make no 
mistake.’ 1 crouched down and the 
four boys crawled over to the two 


From The Goapel of the Sun 
By Alain Gerbault 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
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cannibals, and I soon saw they had got some of 

their own back for their missing mates. 

“Loads were then picked up, and after putting 
more wood on the fires (as a blind to the nearby 
village, so that they should not suspect camp was 
broken), we commenced our trek southwards.”’ 

In this recital of the high-light of scores of 
narrow shaves, Mr. Muirhead writes exactly as he 
does from beginning to end of this most thrilling 
book. The tallest yarns of hunters are quite 
eclipsed here by stories that all have the stamp 
of truth on them. 

As a straightforward narrative of human daring 
told with a direct and simple dramatic intensity, 
this book is one that Selous himself might have 
been proud to write. 

The name of W. H. Somerset Bell has long 
been known and esteemed in South African legal 
and wider circles, and with a modesty and 
mellowness that might unwittingly deceive in a 
short preface, the author tells the story of incidents 
and events which have a big place in the country’s 
history during his great span of life there. 

Mr. Somerset Bell was, in days now happily 
past, one of the Reform Committee whose mem- 
bers were arrested at the time of the Jameson 
Raid, and with his fellows was jailed in Pretoria 
after seeing the ‘‘ ringleaders’ sentenced to death, 
as climax to one of the most extraordinary trials 
South Africa has known. The ordeal which the 
sentenced men endured—among them some of the 
most famous names in South African history—is 
described with a detail which loses nothing by its 
absence of bitterness and the touches of humour 
even with which the author lightens his narrative. 

Mr. Somerset Bell, whose grandfather was one 
of the ‘‘ 1820 Settlers,’”” more famous for their 
pluck in overcoming first hardships on arriving 
in the Eastern Province than for the treatment 
some of them received, skilfully carries his story 
through the early days of the seventies and 
eighties, up to and including the war of 1899-1902. 
He follows with a summary of the events that led 
to Union, the troubles at outbreak of the Great 
War, and the more hopeful era which has at 
length opened for South Africa. 


GREAT BEAMS SUPPORTED THE ROOF, 
WHICH RESTED ON A FRAMEWORK OF 
BAMBOO. 

(By kind permission of Paramount.”’) 
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Books of the Country-side 


DOWN ENGLISH LANE 
LUKIN JOHNSTON. Foreword by the anges OF 
Wituincpon. 24 photographs s. 6d. net 


ROUND ABOUT CROOKED STEEPLE A 
Shropshire Harv 


SIMON EVANS “A Shropshire Postman). (Third 
Edition) 3s. 6d. net 


FORGOTTEN ENGLAND 
Rev. H. E. G. ROPE. Foreword by D. B. WynpHAm 


Lewis. Frontispiece 4s. 6d. net 
AROUND BROOM LANE (Some Irish Tales) 
Mrs. WILLIAM O'BRIEN 3s. 6d. net 


— WATERS: Sheaves out of Suffolk 
GRANVILLE BAKER. 55 pen and ink sketches 
a the Author, and a map 7s. 6d. net 
WAYSIDE PAGEANT—The Old Country tells her 


rets 
W. L. ANDREWS and A. P. MACGUIRE. Foreword 
by the Eart or Lonspa.e. Illustrated 3s. 6d. net 
VIKING ISLES—Pen-Picture from Shetland 
PETER A. JAMIESON. 11 illustrations and a map 
3s. 6d. net 
AT ABDON BURF: More Tales from Shropshire 
SIMON EVANS, Author of “ Round About the Crooked 
Steeple.” Frontispiece 3s. 6d. net 
HUMOURS OF VILLAGE LIFE—Tales from Yorkshire 
J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH, M.C. Foreword by 
Sir Atrrep Pease, Bart. Frontispiece 3s. 6d. net 
A BOOK OF DEVONSHIRE PARSONS 
BEATRIX F. CRESSWELL. Frontispiece 3s. 6d. net 
MARDLES FROM SUFFOLK (Tales of the South Folk) 


ERNEST READ COOPER, F-.S.A. 3s. 6d. net 
PAST AND PASSING: Tales from Remote Sussex 

RHODA LEIGH 3s. 6d. net 
CHESHIRE FOLK: Tales from the Cheshire Plain 

WALTER — 3s. 6d. net 
DEVON EXMOO 


WILL SHERRACOMBE. 2 illustrations and a map 


2s. 6d. net 

DOWN UNDER. A North Devon Medley = 

WILL SHERRACOMBE. Frontispiece 2s. 6d. net 
WEARDALE SKETCHES 

REX CLEMENTS. Frontispiece 2s. 6.d net 


Books of the Sea 


A GIPSY OF THE HORN: The Narrative of a Voyage 
Round the World in a Windjammer 
REX CLEMENTS. 16 illustrations and 2 mae. Third 
Edition Os. 6d. net 
THE GREAT “ HOAX. Famous 
Sea Mystery 
LAURENCE J. 5 illustrations 10s. 6d. net 
THE GREAT DAYS OF SAIL. Some Reminiscences of 
a Tea-Clipper Captain 
ANDREW SHEWAN, late Master of the ‘ Norman 
Court 16 illustrations. Comes Edition). 10s. 6d. net 
DAYS OF ENDEAVOUR: A First-hand Account of 
a Voyage Round the World in a Sailing Ship in the 


*Nineties 
Captain JAMES W. HARRIS, R.N.R. Foreword by 
Captain Sir Burton Cuapwick, R.N.R. 17 illustrations 
and a chari 7s. 6d. net 
YARNS OF THE SEVEN SEAS 
Commanoer F. G. COOPER, R.D., R.N.R. Frontispiece 
by J. Spurtinc in 4 colours and 6 full-page half-tone 
illustrations. Foreword by Captain Sir ArTHUR RosTRON, 
K.B.E., R.D., R.N.R. 7s. 6d. net 
HOME FROM CALLAO IN A HOODOO SHIP: An 
Epic of the Sea 
W. M. WATT. Foreword by Vice-Admiral Gorpon 
Campsett, V.C., D.S.O., Retd. 12 illustrations by 
STANLEY RoGeErs 6s. net 
WHIFFS FROM THE BRINY 
GEOFFREY DOWD, Master Mariner. 12 drawings by 
H. M. Bateman 6s. net 
SHIPS, SEAS AND SAILORS 
G. GIBBARD JACKSON, Author of “ The Ship Under 


Steam,” etc. 23 illustrations. s. net 
GREY SEAS 

REX CLEMENTS, Author of “A Gipsy of the Horn,” 

etc. 6s. net 


*"LONGSHORE AND DOWN CHANNEL 
JOAN GRIGSBY. 12 illustrations by STANLEY Rocers 


5s. net 


6, Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4 


Geoflrey Bles 


LORD OXFORD’S LETTERS 
TO A FRIEND (1915-1922) 


Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY Ios. 6d. net 


During the latter part of his life, Mr. Asquith 
(afterwards Lord Oxford) was in the habit of 
writing almost daily letters to a lady whom he 
met during a critical period of his premiership. 
These letters reveal the great statesman’s thoughts 
on the problems of the times, and on his political 
friends and opponents, and are written with 
such literary charm and gracefulness of style 
that they may well become classics. 


WILLIAM PENN 
By C. E. VULLIAMY ros. 6d. net 


**Mr. Vulliamy holds the field. This new volume 
will still further enhance his growing reputation 
as a biographer.”—The Manchester Guardian 


THE REAL DETECTIVE 
By GEORGE DILNOT Ios. 6d. net 


Mr. George Dilnot is recognised as a leading 
authority on criminology, and in this book he 
describes the methods employed by real detectives 
as opposed to the noble company of “sleuths ” 
encountered in mystery novels. 


TRAVELLING DAYS 
By Dame EDITH LYTTELTON 8s. 6d. net 


Dame Edith Lyttelton is well known both for 
her biography of her distinguished husband, the 
late Rt. Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, and as British 
representative on the League of Nations. ‘‘ Travel- 
ling Days” is a delightful record of a journey 
to the Far East, and contains vivid impressions 
of peoples, customs and places in Japan, China 
and India. 


THIS ENGLAND 
By GERALD BARRY 6s. net 


One of the most entertaining features of The Week- 
End Review is the column in which, under the 
heading ‘‘ This England,”’ are printed the choicest 
examples of unconscious humour contributed by 
Press and Platform. 


‘‘*THE WEEK-END CALENDAR,’’ 
edited by GERALD BARRY, is in its second 
Edition (6s. net). 


ARCHES OF THE YEARS 


HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND’S fine book, 
which the reviewers call the British “San 
Michele,” is now in its 8th edition, and a 9th 
edition is printing. It is procurable at every 
library and bookshop. tos. 6d. net 


22, SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, LONDON 
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From V and Discovery NIGHTMARES OF HOUSES. 
O’Brien 


(Black 


Incidentally his narrative of the war of 1899-1902 
is so remarkably clear, concise and fair-minded that 
it might well be embodied in a textbook of history. 


The outstanding thing in a thoroughly interesting 
book, however, is the unique insight given into the 
native’s view of the white man’s customs and 
procedure, by the chapter, ‘‘ Mhlakwapalwa at a 
Circuit Court.” It is worth a dozen expositions 
on the subject. 

Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, the author of several 
works of prose and verse on outdoor themes, 
touching little on life in the wilds or on the inner 
history of South Africa, has written a fascinating 
account of a motor-caravan tour along well-beaten 
tracks from Cape Town through southern Cape 
Province and Natal to the Basuto border. Her 
trip covered a total distance of no less than five 
thousand miles—coast and inland. It is described 
with many picturesque touches, reinforced by some 
beautiful photographs and a good map. 

The author writes with pleasant lightness, and 
not the least attractive aspect of a thoroughly 
readable record is the description of practical 
details of vehicle and equipment. 

Motor-caravanners, as well as those who enjoy a 
tale of open-air venture with civilisation’s latest 
road travel amenities, will be wise to make a point 
of getting this book. 


THE ADVENTURE SPIRIT 


Nansen of Norway. 
By Charles Turley. 5s. (Methuen.) 


The Old East Indiamen. 
By E. Keble Chatterton. 15s. (Rich & Cowan.) 


Deep Sea Salvage. 


By A. Gowans Whyte and Robert L. Hadfield, 
tos. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


by D. P. Capper 


“ Adventure has been defined as “an enterprise 
of hazard or risk.”” It may form the sole motive, it 
may be only an added inducement, or it may enter 
into an undertaking in merely an incidental way. But 
essentially it is of the same quality. 

When Nansen was elected as Rector of St. Andrews 
University he chose ‘‘ Adventure ”’ as the subject of his 
address. The choice was symbolic of the man: Nansen 
was the true adventurer. Also he was that very rare 
phenomenon, a practical. idealist; rather than the 
dreamer he accused himself of being. As_ biologist, 
explorer, author, diplomat and statesman Nansen left 
his impress on history ; but all this is as nothing com- 
pared to the work of the last ten years of his life among 
the shattered jetsam of the War. It is probably true 
that the efforts of no single man have ever alleviated 
so much suffering. .In the words of Lord Curzon: 
“Nansen was the only living man to whom the doors 
of every Chancery in Europe were flung wide open.” 
There is material for a master of tragedy in the spectacle 
of Nansen appealing persistently, passionately and 
often vainly in the name of stricken humanity, to the 
embarrassed politicians at Versailles or Geneva. 

Mr. Turley attempts no such heights or depths. His 
simply written book is practically a popular biography 
of Nansen the explorer. Two chapters only are spared 
for the work in repatriating prisoners of war, in relieving 
refugees from Russia, and the efforts at dealing with the 
Russian famine and the Armenian refugees. But even 
if the book dabbles in petty detail, all the essential facts 
of Nansen’s life are well brought out. With its useful 
maps and the well-chosen extracts from Nansen’s 
“Farthest North,” it should attract readers who, 

knowing Nansen only as an explorer, will end by discover- 
ing the greater man. For somehow, in spite of his simple 
style, Mr. Turley has made Nansen live in these pages. 


From Ports of Call A CaRRINHO (MADEIRA). 
By Major W. T. Blake 


(Grayson) 
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TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE 


Especially commendable are 
their chapters describing and 
explaining, in just the right 
way for the intelligent lay 
man, the types of diving dress 
and the handicaps of divers. 
There is some tendency to 
dwell in detail on a particular 
salvage exploit (probably be- 
cause full accounts were at 
hand) and to ignore or pass 
over others of equal value and 
interest. The immense work 
of the Admiralty Salvage Sec- 
tion during the War is dismissed 
in a few words, and the salving 
of the Laurentic’s gold by the 
Racer is not mentioned. On 
the other hand, the book is 
rather overweighted by the 
constant references to the rais- 
ing of the American submarine 


From The South America S.61—a fine achievement, 
(Seeley, Service) (Both mules and oxen are largely used Chaco travel) Which however owes much to 


“ Adventure’ might be used to epitomise in one word 
the entire history of the East India Company. As to 
“ John Company’s ” ships, romance clings about the very 
name of East Indiamen. Some twenty years ago Mr. Keble 
Chatterton compiled their story in comprehensive fashion, 
and his book has now been republished with many 


the vividness of Commander 
Ellsberg’s narrative. But for all that, ‘Deep Sea 
Salvage’”’ can be recommended as a really good book. 
Anyone with a leaning towards matters nautical or 
things mechanical will find hours of interest waiting 
between its covers. 


additions. He succeeds in leaving a deep 
impression on the reader’s mind, not only of 
the ships but also of the scope of the amazing 
monopoly which—incidentally breeding other 
monopolies—lasted almost unbroken for over two 
centuries. (Captain Thornton’s ‘‘ History of the 
East India Company” states, by the way, that 
the monopoly lapsed in 1653 for four years. This 
may explain the loan of £60,000 to Cromwell two 
years later.) Mr. Chatterton does not give too 
clear an account of the struggles at sea of the 
English Company with its rivals, especially with 
the Dutch Company before Amboyna, but the 
area he covers is remarkably large. He is at his 
best when dealing with the building, the design 
and the sailing qualities of the East Indiamen, 
and the text isaided by some excellent illustra- 
tions. He shows how closely the organisation 
and discipline of the fleet followed man-o’-war 
pattern, and how the Maritime Service (as distinct 
from the fighting Bombay Marine) was drawn 
upon at times to reinforce the Royal Navy. 
“The Old East Indiamen”’ is a store of really 
valuable information—but it rather reminds me 
of some marine stores. A map or two would 
have saved the reader trouble; a bibliography 
might have been helpful; but there is one vital 
lack. It is astonishing that a book, claimed by 
the author to be the recognised authority, should 
have been republished without an index and with 
only arbitrary chapter headings as guides to the 
contents. 

What Browning calls “the adventure of the 
diver ’’ is the alluring theme of ‘‘ Deep Sea Sal- 
vage.” The joint authors of this copiously 


illustrated book have related anumber of noted rom Fishermans THE 


Salvage feats, of almost every known class. 


SHADOW OF RUSSIAN HILL. 
A 
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From Ivory Poaching and Cannibals in Africa 
By J. T. Muirhead 


(Macmillan) 


THE LIVINGSTONE OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
By the Rev. R. J. Hunt. 7s. 6d. (Seeley, Service.) 


“ The Life and Adventures of Barbrooke Grubb ”’ deserves 
an eminence in biography that so far it shows few signs 
of attaining. As a work of sympathetic exposition it 
resembles, so penetrative is it, a work of autobiography 
rather than biography. Barbrooke Grubb was perhaps the 
greatest missionary of his time; an intrepid explorer and 
fine pioneer. ‘‘ He opened up quite a large part of the 
hinterland of Paraguay,’ we learn, ‘‘ well warned that 
when he first entered that area he would never come out 
alive.’’ But his life 
it appeared was 
charmed, for not 
only did he live 
through the Para- 
guayan expedition, 
but survived, some 
years later, an 
attempt made by 
a guide of the 
name of Poet to 
murder him. 

He expanded 
what theologians 
call the outposts 
of belief to the 
savagest peoples— 
working all the 
time without either 
the assistance or 
protection of 
governmental 
authorities. The 
Rev. R. J. Hunt, 
who was his friend 
and who is here 
his biographer, has 


From Letters and Diaries of A. F. R. 
Edited by Mary Wollaston 
(Cambridge University Press) 
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IVORY SHOT IN THE BELGIAN CONGO, WITH 
TWO LIONESS SKINS IN THE FOREGROUND 
AND AUTHOR IN THE CENTRE. 


not failed Grubb in any sense in the compilation of his 
Life. The account of it proceeds with an unprotestative 
dignity through incident after incident, like the pressing 
forward of Grubb himself to his destinations. This is a 
book which in the highest degree moves the reader with 
its undemonstrative power, its simplicity of diction, its 
implicit stateliness. 


PIONEERS OF MOUNTAINEERING, 
By B. Webster Smith. 3s. 6d. (Blackie.) 


Boys who get hold of this engrossing book will be fired with 
the ambition to 
become mountain- 
climbers. The 
author tells of 
famous mountains 
and mountaineers, 
describing in detail 
some of the most 
hazardous and ex- 
citing climbs. The 
conquest of Mount 
Kamet, the at- 
tempts to climb the 
Matterhorn and the 
tragic Whymper 
expedition, how 
Kilima-Njaro, 
Africa’s highest 
point, was over- 
come, and other 
accounts of valiant 
climbs form a book 
of unusual inter- 
est. Very fine 
photographs have 
been used by way 
of illustration. 


A F. R. aT BENCOMBE, 1929. 
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HOGARTH BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Virginia Woolf 
FLUSH 


Large Paper Edition, illustrated—7s. 6d. 
Uniform Edition, illustrated — 5s. 


Chosen by the Book Society in 
October and still a Best Seller 


**A book which must be not only read for 
its immediate interest, but kept upon the 
shelves as a fragment of English literature.”’ 
SyLvia Lynp—Book Society News 


V. Sackville-West 
COLLECTED POEMS 


Vol. I 


Ordinary Edition—10s. 6d. 
Limited Edition— £2 2s. 


This volume contains a large proportion of 
hitherto unpublished poems. Of previously 
published work, it includes The Land, which 
was awarded the Hawthornden Prize in 1927. 


PITMAN BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS of 


MODERN SCULPTURE : 
ITS METHODS AND IDEALS 


By HERBERT MARYON. A _ new book which seeks to 
bring the sculptor’s work within the understanding of the 
ordinary person. Illustrated with over 350 examples of modern 
sculptures. 30/- net 


ITS PRACTICE IN 


ILLUSTRATION : 
WASH AND LINE 


By STEVEN SPURRIER. A new complete guide to the 
methods of story illustration. Profusely illustrated. 10/6 net 


STUDIES IN WATER-COLOUR 


By LEONARD RICHMOND, R.0O.I., R.B.A. With 47 full- 
page colour plates. 21/- net 


WHO’S WHO IN BROADCASTING 


Edited by SYDNEY A. MOSELEY. The first biographical 
reference to well-known broadcasters. Full of interest and 
scintil!ating humour for all listeners. 3/6 net 


HOME DRESSMAKING 


By AGNES M. MIALL. Everywoman’s practicil guide to 
the art of making beautiful clothes. With roo illustrations. 
5/- net 


THE COMPLETE KNITTING BOOK 


By MARJORIE TILLOTSON. Edited by D. C. Minter. 
A complete guide to stitches, patterns and processes for the 
home-knitter. Illustrated. 5/- net 


Of a Bookseller or: 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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PICTURE BOOKS 

The sixpenny Picture Books of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum make 
attractive small gifts at Christmas. 
They are likely to have a much 
longer life than the average Christmas 
Card. Each has a scholarly intro- 
duction and 20 plates. Titles include 
** Christmas,” “Flowers in English 
Embroidery,” “English Domestic 
Silver” (2 parts), “French Art” 
(4 parts), ‘“‘ Peasant Pottery,” 
Leatherwork,” “‘ English Embroid- 
eries” (4 parts), “‘ Raphael Cartoons,” 
“Dolls and Dolls’ Houses,” “ Byzan- 
tine Art,” “‘ Keyboard Instruments,” 
“Roman Alphabets,” 6d. each (74.). 

Two picture books of objects 
selected from the Museum’s treasures 
are available in colour; 20 plates ; 
each 15. (15. 14.). 


COLOUR PRINTS 

The Virgin and Child by Carlo 
Crivelli, two Paintings of the Mogul 
School, Landscape Study by Con- 
stable, etc., 15. each (1s. 14.). 


ITALIAN MAIOLICA 


The collections of Italian maiolica 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
are among the finest in the world. 
The Museum has issued a general 
survey of the subject, illustrated by 
reference to all the important speci- 
mens it holds. (48 plates.) 55. 
(5s. 5d.). Cloth, 6s. 6d. (75.). The 
Victoria and Albert Museum has pub- 
lished many other fine illustrated 
volumes, suitable as gifts. List post 
free. 


FIFE, KINROSS, 
CLACKMANNAN 


The Royal Commission on the 
Ancient and Historical Monuments 
of Scotland has completed its survey 
and inventory of the remains of 
historic interest in these three counties 
which have been so important in 
Scottish history. The volume is 
lavishly illustrated with original 
photographs. Demy 4to, pp. lxi + 
511 illustrations and maps. 
375. 6d. (385. 6d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets 
include postage. 


HIS 


MAJESTY’'S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
EDINBURGH : 120, George Street 
CARDIFF : 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent 
MANCHESTER : York Street 
BELFAST : 15, Donegall Square 
or through any bookseller 
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THE OLD EAST INDIAMEN. 
By E. Keble Chatterton. 
15s. net, 

There is little need to do more than salute—but salute 
with emphasis—the republication of this “classic.” It 
is nearly twenty years since “The Old East Indiamen ”’ 
was published, and copies, even through second-hand book- 
sellers, have been difficult to obtain. Commander Chatter- 
ton was himself rather diffident as to bringing out the 
volume anew. But as he himself recognises, a new genera- 
tion has sprung up since the first edition, and interest in 
our maritime history has perhaps never been greater. 
Moreover a considerable amount of fresh material concern- 
ing the Old Honour- 
able East India Com- 
pany’s doings has 
been unearthed, and 
has accumulated 
through the years. 
So in many respects 
matters can now be 
viewed from some- 
what different angles. 
Having undertaken 
the task of republica- 
tion, Commander 
Chatterton, as one 
would expect, has car- 
ried it through with 
the greatest accuracy 
and his well-known 
gusto. This edition 
includes a great deal 
of entirely fresh 
material, and the 
author has also revised 
the original through- 
out, making such 
emendations as further 
knowledge warrants. 
All the illustrations in 
the book form an en- 
tirely new set as com- 
pared with those in 
the first edition. It is 
platitudinous to say 
that the story of the 
Old East Indiamen is 
one of the most fasci- 
nating in the world’s 
history. This, their 
saga, is one of those 
very fine books of 
which it can be said 
they demand to be 
read, marked, learned 
and inwardly digested 
of all—it should suffer 


the “doom” of be- 
coming a_ textbook ! From 
Everyone connected (Harrap) 
with it is to be con- 

gratulated. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FLYING MAIL : 

A PAGEANT OF AERIAL PROGRESS. 
By Harry Harper and Robert Brenard. 
(Routledge). 

This is a story which demands a Kipling touch—the 
authors quote as epilogue sentence his ‘‘ Transportation 
is Civilisation ”’—and Mr. Harper, who has already the 
“ Evolution of the Flying Machine” to his credit, and 
Mr. Brenard, meteorologist to the world’s first daily air 
express, are both imbued with such a spirit. They have 
absolute first-hand knowledge of aircraft. Mr. Harper 


10s. 6d. net. 


“ SINBAD,” ON HIS ARRIVAL AT Berm 0a 
AFTER HIS TWELVE-HUNDRED-MILE LONE 
VOYAGE THROUGH A HURRICANE. 
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stood on the cliffs at Calais when Blériot set off on his flight 
across the Channel twenty-four years ago. He was with 
Graham-White when he made the first flight, carrying 
mails from Blackpool. It is about fourteen years since 
the first commercial daily air service was instituted be- 
tween London and Paris. And now we have the great 
Empire air-mail organisation of some fifteen thousand miles 
route, and the original three-seater planes have been 
replaced by the forty-two-seater multi-engined air-liners 
carrying nearly one hundred thousand letters weekly. 
There is everything aerial in this book—the authors tell, 
quite laconically, of chickens hatched in England, reaching 
Moscow within twenty-eight hours of leaving London, and 
thus having their first 
solid meal in Russia ; 
of the “‘ Plum Pudding 
Air-Express ”’ ; of rest- 
houses in the desert 
and jungle; of design- 
ing and building a 
mail-plane; of the 
control of air-traffic ; 
of the special charter- 
ing of mail- planes, 
And our authors have 
the moral their 
entrancing tale. When 
one is in the habit of 
“dropping in” on 
cities in different lands 
—and it is a habit 
which is of continuous 
growth—*“ one begins 
tothink of one’s fellow- 
men not as citizens of 
any particular state, 
but as citizens of the 
world.” More power, 
one may wish, to the 
engines—and to this 
vital book. 


VOYAGE AND DIS- 
COVERY. 


By Conor O’Brien. 


6d. 
(Blackwood.) 


Mr. O’Brien’s was 
genuinely a voyage of 
discovery. He set out 
from Falmouth in his 
yacht Saoirse in quest 
of an island of which 
he knew nothing. The 
voyage was exciting. 
On one occasion the 
yacht caught fire in a 
storm ; on another it 
was almost wrecked. 
At last he reached his 
island—Iviza, one of the smaller members of the 
Balearic group. Disappointed at first, he soon discovered 
that it was a land of ancient cities and primitive 
industries, of valleys and gorges, forests which grow in 
the midst of desolation, and high hills which break down 
in cliffs to the sea. 

In addition he touched at Gibraltar, Malaga, Cartagena, 
and the coast of Africa. Written with charm and humour, 
and with all the freshness and unexpectedness of genuine 
discovery, and beautifully illustrated by Katharine 
Clausen, this is one of the most delightful travel books 
of the year. 
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_ From Big Fish and Little Fish THe Sea Horse. 
By Paul 
e 


CONTAINING REVIEWS BY 
JAMES HILTON, NORAH HOULT, FRANCIS WATSON, ETC. 
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Wictiam TEELING 


Author of “* American Stew” (Herbert Jenkins). 


THE MAKING OF BOOKS 


Pilgrim from Paddington. 

By Naomi Royde-Smith. 7s. €d. (Barker.) 
The Curse of the Wise Woman. 

By Lord Dunsany. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


No Castle in Spain. 


By William McFee. 


Probably Stormy. 
By Muriel Harris. 


From A Nice Long Eveni 
(Af pleton-Century) 


(Faber & Faber.) 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


The Walls Are Down. 

By John C. Moore. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 

Escape To Life. 

By Ferenc Korm- 
endi. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & 
Hall.) 


by Norah Hoult 


Sometimes it happens 
to a reviewer to receive 
a batch of books several 
of whose authors might 
be related to each other 
under the skin. They 
may not be telling the 
same tale, but the reader 
can discern that in sev- 
eral cases the approach 
to any given problem 
or theme would be along 


“almost exactly parallel 


lines. In the present instance none of the six 
books on my list is even cousin to each other, 
though each is a characteristic and usually good 
representative of its class. On the other hand, 
and with the exception of Lord Dunsany’s new 
book, none is remarkable for any originality. So 
many good books; so few original books ! 

Miss Naomi Royde-Smith’s book is not of 
course a novel and should be excepted. Her 
pilgrimage is guide-book with a difference. The 
wrapper explains that the writer “last winter 
had the fortunate and original idea of achieving 
some sort of rest cure by just going places in 
trains. She certainly cannot have wasted much 
time because her observation of all that was 
going on around her has been tremendous.” 

Going places in trains, observing tremend- 
ously, and writing about the fruit of these 
observations is certainly unusual considered as a 
rest cure. Few of us are likely to emulate Miss 
Royde-Smith when we really require a long rest. 
However she has made for us a very attractive 
personal book ranging from an account of the 
best teashop in Monmouth to the recording of 
epitaphs and whatnot in churches and cathedrals. 
Drinking China tea—whenever it is procurable 
—arriving in hotels when they are in disarray 
owing to preparations for Christmas festivities, 
reading and quoting to us her friends’ books, 
praising the amenities of the Great Western Rail- 
way, and the buildings and other attractions 
provided by Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Miss 
Royde-Smith proves herself to be usually a 
pleasant and always an informative and shrewd 
travelling companion. There is only one place 
which she really dislikes, and that is surprisingly 
Chester. And without having anything to say 
for or against Chester myself I found this chapter 
the best in the book. 


From Sunshine and Shadows Lapy Mary MeyYnNeELt. 


Over a Long Life 
By Lady Mary Meynell 
(John Murray) 
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CHAPMAN 
& HALL 


THE WELSH 
MARCHES 


By JOHN C. MOORE. Cr. 
8vo, illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This is a pithy, invigorating 
book about one of the most 
rich, varied and fascinating 
parts of the British Isles... . 
The whole book may very well 
take its place somewhere near 
Wild Wales ’.”—Sunday Times 
delightful book. . . . Mr. 
Moore is a first-rate companion, 
and ‘ The Welsh Marches’ is a 
lively entertainment.’’ 
—Sunday Express 


EAST ANGLIA 
ENGLAND’S EASTERN 
PROVINCE 


By R. H. MOTTRAM, author 
of “‘ Spanish Farm,” etc. Cr. 
8vo, illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
A storehouse of local history, 
information and anecdote, skil- 
fully blended intoa charming and 
most attractively-written book. 


PAVEMENTS 
AND PEAKS 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM, 
author of ‘‘ To the Mountains,” 
etc. Cr. 8vo, illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. “It is very re- 
freshing in these days to pick 
up a book on Germany and find 
that the writer does not confine 
himself to the subject of Hitler 
and the Nazi regime. ... In 
his latest book, Mr. Anthony 
Bertram gives some delightful 
impressions of a tour through 
Germany and Austria. . . .They 
contain much shrewd observa- 
tion and show a knowledge of 
people and customs that is far 
from superficial.’’ 
—Birmingham Mail 


WAY 
OF A DOG 


By ALBERT PAYSON 
TERHUNE. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. “‘A new work by the 
eminent author, Mr. Albert 
Payson Terhune, is always an 
event. There is no more popu- 
lar writer of dog stories than 


Mr. Terhune. ... A very beau- 
tiful and appealing story.” 
—Dog World 


NEW ZEALAND 
HOLIDAY 


By ROSEMARY REES. Cr. 
8vo, illustrated. &s. 6d. net. 
“With a merry, skilful pen she 
contrives to blend scenery and 
sunshine, sport and climate, 
hospitality and history, Maoris 
and food, into a picture so 
alluring that the reader’s only 
fear is that if he went for a 
holiday his return ticket might 
be wasted.” 

—John O’ London’s Weekly 


11, HENRIETTA ST., 
LONDON, 
W.C.2 
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NEW SHELDON PRESS BOOKS 


THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE : 


A LITERARY AND HISTORICAL STUDY 


By the Rev. J. H. EVANS, B.A., Hon.C.F., F.R.Hist.S., Vicar of Croxton 
Kerrial, and Rector of Branston-by-Belvoir, Leicestershire. oe 

s. net 
Dr. J. F. Nicnots, Secretary of the British Archeological A iation, writes : 
“| do most sincerely congratulate you on the completion of so attractive and 
readable a volume: your very sympathetic and understanding blending of 
Crabbe’s life, with his topographical envir all ill d by tant 
reference to the poems, is just the scholarly interpretation that one so often 
sighs for—and so seldom finds.” 


THE ABYSSINIAN AT HOME 
7 C. H. WALKER, O.B.E., Late Sudan Civil Service, H.B.M. fa for 


stern Ethiopia. . net 
This is not a globe-trotter’s travel-book, but a scientific work of considerable 
importance. r. Walker, who is the compiler of the Amharic-English Dictionary, 
knows the people and their ways intimately. 


STELLAR WONDERS 
By CHARLES WHYTE, LL.D., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E. With 41 illustrations. 
t 
Dr. Whyte’s talks contained in this book were broadcast from the B.B.C. Station, 


Aberdeen. This is a sufficient guarantee of the author's accuracy. 
The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘ This well-written little book.” 


SONS OF STICKS. SKETCHES OF EVERYDAY 


LIFE IN A NIGERIAN BUSH VILLAGE 


By MARGARET BAUMANN. With music of Yoruba songs and_ marches. 
16 illustrations. 2s. 6d. net 


AN H. B. DAVIDSON GIRL GUIDE OMNIBUS 


Comprising Miss Davidson's popular books, “ Pat of White House,”’ “ The 
Camp Across the Road,” and “ The Guides make Good.” 3s. 6d. 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


Bright, healthy books, attractively produced, with distinctive jackets, suitable 
for tase and girls from six to sixteen. Coloured list gratis and post free. 


THE SHELDON PRESS 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
And of all Bookshops. Lists gratis and post free. 


From S.P.C.K. List 


THEODORE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 


Pastor. Prophet. Pilgrim. 

A Memoir of Frank Theodore Woods, D.D., 1874-1932. 

By EDWARD S. WOODS, M.A., Bishop of Croydon, and FREDERICK B. 
MACNUTT, 


M.A., Provost and Archdeacon of Leicester, Chaplain to H.M. 
the King. With 8 illustrations. 400 pages. 7s. 6d. net 


CHURCH AND PEOPLE, 1789-1889 
4 Say of | the Church of England from William Wilberforce to 


undi. 
By S. C. CARPENTER, B.D., Master of the Temple, Chaplain to H.M. the 
King. 1 net 
Canon J. K. Moztey, in the Spectator, writes: ““ He has given us, in a form 
and at a price that do high credit to his publishers, a volume of nearly six 
hundred pages which bear continual witness to the extent of his reading and 
to his capacity for assimilating his material.” 


THE COUNTER-REFORMATION, 1550-1600 


By B. J. KIDD, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 8s. 6d. net 
(A publication of the Literature Committee of the E.C.U.) 
The Times Literary Supplement says: “ Historical students and in particular 


those who have an interest in the sixteenth century, may well be grateful to 
r. Kidd for this useful volume.” 


A SURVEY OF MYSTICAL SYMBOLISM 
By MARY ANITA EWER. 8s. 6d. net 


The Times Literary Supplement says : “A real help in the study of an 
important subject.’ 


COMPLETENESS IN CHRIST: 


A STUDY OF MAN’S NEEDS 
By the Ricut Rev. GEOFFREY GORDON, Bishop of Jarrow. 
Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net 
An attempt to find an answer to “the double difficulty which is presented by 
the fact that not all good men are religious, and that not a!l religious men are 


good. 
YOUR SACRED BODY 
By CATHERINE COTTON. Illustrated. 5s. net 


Amid a!! the books published on sex instruction, this strikes a new note. The 
Author believes that it should be given at an early age, when information about 
the part played by both father and mother can be received without embarrass- 
ment. A valuable book for those who have to deal with the young. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 
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Lord Dunsany takes us back to an Ireland which he 
says “they tell me is quite gone.’ It is an Ireland 
of great hunts, of shooting snipe and the wild geese ; 
but because the writer is Lord Dunsany, and partly 
perhaps because the country is Ireland, there-is poetry 
and mystery as well. And a little of politics, but just 
as it were shadows of men with guns in their pockets, 
who lurk at odd moments, and whose threat, realised 
or unrealised, just adds that touch of the sinister neces- 
sary to complete the values of the picture. 

For it is a picture we have here, a picture of the 
mystery and beauty of the bog, and of the way in 
which Marlin’s mother, the Wise Woman, saves it from 
those who would exploit it commercially. At least we 
need not believe she saved it, just as the English work- 
men paid no attention to her curses; but whether we 
believe or disbelieve, no reader will forget the final wild 
scene when she welcomes to her aid all the storms of 
the Atlantic and all its rains, and loses her life after 
the gusto of that welcome. There is strangeness and 
beauty and sorrow here, and all within a small and 
unobtrusive frame. 

With Mr. William McFee we come to the professional 
novelist : that is to say the man who really has a story 
to tell and can tell it so that it holds our attention the 
whole while. It is a little the fashion to sneer at the 
professional novelist, but the fact remains that whoever 
can tell a good story without at the same time assuming 
that we must drug our intelligence merits our admira- 
tion. The brand in this case is the sophisticated 
sentimental but never the sugary or the romantic senti- 
mental. 


The hero is a middle-aged disillusioned business | ai we 
of the kind who roams about the world staking claims | < 
and getting concessions granted. He reads philosophy 


From Complete Opera Book (P. DELBO). 
By Gustav Kobbé 
(Putnams) 


on his journeys and his eyelids are a little weary with 
regard to women—with whom he determines no longer 
to be entangled. 

But Yvonne, a charming writer of advertisements, first 
of all captures his imagination when he encounters herself 
and her two girl friends in New York. Yvonne however 
goes off to South America to marry a South American— 


From ay From England HAmPoEN House. 
y t Harry t (From portrait by y John Drinkwater FE int. 
(Gerald Howe) Edward Munch.) (Thornton Butterworth) (From an old print.) 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BIRD 


By Frank M. Chapman. The life of the 
author has been one of great activity and 
interest, and into the pages of his autobiography 
he has brought the fascinating adventure that 


his bird studies have been. Illustrated. 15/- 


A MODERN PILGRIMAGE 


By Mary Berenson. “The record of a 
journey to Palestine, Transjordan and Syria—by 
a lady who was sensitive to their beauty and 
who could command a workmanlike and 
unaffected style.”—Times Literary Supplement 


12/6 


SAN FRANCISCO: A PAGEANT 

By Charles Caldwell Dobie. This is a 
really beautiful book— beautifully written, 
graphically illustrated by the distinguished 
artist, E. H. SuypDAmM, and unusually handsome 


in its format. 


THE STORY OF BEOWULF 


21/- 


Retold from the Ancient Epics 


By Strafford Riggs. An attractive book for 
girls and boys presenting the great Anglo- 
Saxon epic of the feats of Beowulf. Illustrated 


with woodcuts, many in colour. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ART 


8/6 


By V. M. Hillyer and E. C. Huey. A 
companion volume to “A Child’s Geography 
of the World,” presenting a panorama of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture through the 
ages. 182 illustrations. 12/6 


THE WINGED GIRL OF KNOSSOS 


By Erick Berry. An exciting tale of ancient 
Crete 3,500 years ago. Astory of high adventure 
with a background both fascinating and valuable 
as supplementary reading for the study of 
ancient history. With special illustrations by 


the author. 


OLD SAN FRANCISCO 


6/- 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. This set of 
four charming stories, separately bound, and 
each dealing with a different period of Old San 
Francisco’s life, is added now to the “ Old 
City Fiction Series,’ which was inaugurated by 
Edith Wharton’s ‘Old. New York.” Four 


volumes, uniformly bound, with pictorial end 
papers and boxed. 


18/- 
FICTION 7/6 


MURDERS AT SCANDAL PETER HUNT 


HOUSE 


TOWNSEND MURDER 


MYSTERY 


OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


RENFREW’S LONG TRAIL 


LAURIE YORK ERSKINE 


A NICE LONG EVENING . ELIZABETH CORBETT 


OLD-FASHIONED TALES ZONA GALE 


NOTE: To those interested, we will send on 


request, regularly and free of charge, our Book 
Service, containing information as to books 


and authors. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


34, BEDFORD STREET LONDON 


DISTINCTIVE 


XMAS 
PRESENTS 


* 


For the Collector Friend: 


LOAN ENDS 


Stories in Ulster 


By FLORENCE DAVIDSON 


Illustrated from original linocuts by Alfred 
Price 5/- 


E. Kerr 


For One of the Thousands who enjoyed 
“*The Bush That Burned”’: 


TYRONE AMONG THE 
BUSHES 


By LYDIA M. FOSTER 
Illustrated by Alfred E. Kerr 


For One of the Many who have 
holidayed on the Antrim Coast: 


Price 3/6 


* 


ROWLOCK RHYMES 
& SONGS OF EXILE 


For those who ‘“‘still believe that 
their dearest did not die in vain’’: 


MARCUS—SURSUM CORDA 


An Antrim Keepsake 


By NORTH ANTRIM 
Edited and Illustrated by Sam Henry, F.R.S.A. 


Price 6/- 


By A.S.O.S. 


Price I/- 


THE QUOTA PRESS 


MARSH’S BUILDINGS 
BELFAST 


—— owe 
cn 


From Airman’s Escape 
By Hermann K6éhl 
(John Lane) 


with a touch of English 
county blood about 
him and immense 
wealth—who reigns as 
a despot in the Central 
Andes ; and though 
our hero distrusts the 
alliance he does not 
dissuade her from 
going. It is chance 
more than anything 
which determines for 
him the réle of knight- 
errant when Yvonne 
repents of her bargain. 
And knight-errantry as 
played in leisurely 
fashion over South 
America is in this case 
given more than a dash 
of psychological in- 
terest. Ifthe skeleton 
and termination of 
the narrative is con- 
ventional, Mr. McFee 
is the more to be 
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NEWMAN AT HIS 
WRITING TABLE. 


From Newman and His Friends 
By J. Lewis May 


congratulated on putting the breath of warm life into 
the conventional. 

“Probably Stormy ”’ is another readable novel with a 
good enough story to it; but I doubt if a masculine author 
would consider credible as a hero such a completely selfish 
and indeed silly person as young Christopher Chesil. 
Christopher lives on everybody and very especially on 
two infatuated women, one his wife, another who hopes to 
become his wife. The one attempt he makes to earn a 


From 1 Look Back 
By Arthur Compton-Rickett 


SWINBURNE AND HIS OXFORD FRIENDS. 
Swinburne 
(Herbert Jenkins) 


is second from the left seated. 
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living is to pay good money over to an obvious trickster 
who launches or pretends to launch a new Parisian weekly. 
Of course Christopher is an artist—in this instance an 
architect whose design for a new National Theatre in the 
final outcome wins the competition. And again he has 
charm! And eventual success and charm in an artist 
answers all things! If Miss Harris had not provided her 
(to me) unpleasing hero with such a pleasing wife, Jessie 
Cloud, daughter of a tobacconist in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, I would not grumble so much. 

Mr. John Moore writes a book which I do not intend to 
dispraise when I put it in the Youth class of fiction. He 
contributes a preface in which he tells us that he is writing 
the story of two of his own contemporaries and goes on to 
add: ‘‘ We stand quite alone, and our situation is a 
strange one. We missed the blood and the bullets by 
about eight years: a narrow margin in the eyes of the 
stars. As children we felt the faint backwash of that 
terrible tide. Then, for a little, the world seemed to slip 
back into security. Everything was going to be the same 
as it had been before. . . . A year or two later we began to 
realise that there was something wrong; the wheels were 
sticking. . . . We stand bewildered, perhaps pardonably 
so, while almost everything we were taught to believe in 
rips to tatters in the winds. . . .’’. And so on. 

Now a preface such as this is inartistic because self- 
conscious and in this instance superfluous. As Mr. Moore 
says his Kenneth and Audrey do not concern themselves 
with world affairs: ‘“‘ they worked, they loved, they 
suffered, they failed and began again.”’ His point is that 


J. C. Stosart 
Author of “‘ The Gospel of Happiness ” (Geoffrey Bles). 


declared it to possess the qualities of a 
best-seller. Again to quote from the wrap- 
per’s description, ‘“‘ Toni Kadar and Andor 
Kelemen are adrift in Budapest after the 
War—young, bewildered, certain only of 
their desire for money.”’ This is true, for 
from beginning to end these men, and 
particularly Kadar, with whom we are most 
concerned, are swayed solely by the desire 
to possess women, and to exploit others 
so that they may live without working. 
It is the mentality of the thief and the 
coward of which we read here, and for my 
part I found the whole energetic produc- 
tion distasteful. But there it is—it must 
possess the qualities of a best-seller since 
best-seller it is ! 


From The Life of Katherine Mansfield 
(Constable) 


Kenneth and Audrey are ‘typical perhaps of the 
best of their generation and class; but the answer 
to that is that it is not the artist’s business to tell 
about people, young or old, who are the best of 
their age and class, but just about people. 

This being said, we go on to read a surprisingly 
good, intelligent and even sensitive book in which 
while we never get to very close quarters with either 
Ken or Audrey, since they remain just two very nice 
young people, there is an exceptional amount of good 
human incident and humour. For Mr. Moore is not 
just a clever young man with a capacity for super- 
ficial and unkind observation and a deal of inverted 
sentimentality: he has a capacity for detachment 
and an understanding of sane values. In a few years, 
when he has outgrown his fluency, he will write a 
very good book indeed. 

Of ‘Escape to Life’? we read that it is the 
“Winner of the International Novel Competition 


from From Foundry to Mr. AND Mrs. HENDERSON WITH 


and published in seven countries with great success.” By OP ee 
And that among other virtues ‘‘ a strong committee ”’ (Grayson) 
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From Lincoln 


By M. R, Lambert and M. S. Sprague 
(Blackwell) 


BrayForo, 
THE AVATARS. 

By “A. E.” 6s. (Macmillan.) 

To those who know “ A. E.”’ only through one or two 
lyrics, this prose fantasy may come as a fine surprise. 
“ A. E.’s”’ prose (here at least) is poetic prose; his bias 
is decidedly spiritual. He secures an effect of swiftness 
and fiery light both in narrative and dialogue. 

“What we are looking for is not a new heaven, but a 
new ladder by which we may climb from earth to the ancient 
skies.” This remark by Paul, the hero of the story, 
describes the hope of the group of artist rebels whose kin- 
ship in belief is conveyed with simplicity by Mr. Russell. 
Presently an Avatar appears in the guise of Aodh, a 
shepherd boy. He is suspect to his grandparents : 

“‘He ate the porridge and milk the old woman gave him 
and talked about the sea and the artist who was painting the 
mountain, but did not speak of the shining figure he had 
called the Shepherd of the Starry Flocks. He knew, though 
he was loved, that they looked doubtfully at times upon this 
child of their child, and that they wondered often if he was 
indeed a changeling as the people of the hills said of him.” 
He is then shown as a man, with his mate Aiofe. The 

two wander over the earth, till the evil forces in men attack 
them, and they disappear. Their fame spreads through 
mankind ; the artists think they have found the germ in 
whose absence belief has died and “ left only a grey Eros 
without desire dwelling in the heart.” 

“The Avatars’ must be distinguished from the kind of 
fairy tale a poet like Mr. de la Mare writes. ‘‘ A. E.’s” 
magic is derived not from the wish to “ load every rift with 
ore,” but from the intensity of his belief in his own vision. 
Such a writer merits especial attention. 


ARTHUR BALL. 


THe ExcHEQuer GATE, 
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From Jean de Reszke and 

the Great Days of 
(Gerald Howe) 


AS THE UNICORN. 
By Henry Romilly Fedden. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan ) 

“As the Unicorn ”’ is a study of egoism, futility 
and muddle in the modern world. For a first 
novel it is a remarkably finished piece of work, 
at once delicate in texture and penetrating in 
analysis ; and if, as seems probable, the author 
is describing his own difficulties in building up 
an attitude to life, he has tried to relate his per- 
sonal problem to the general situation and to treat 
it as a specific example of a deadly social disease. 

The two chief characters in the book are Martin, 
a novelist, and Benjamin, an artist. Martin lives 
a sheltered existence on an island in France. A 
humanist with an ordered and “ sensible ”’ out- 
look, he preserves his precarious balance only at 
the cost of deliberately excluding from his scheme 
of things nearly everything that is most signifi- 
cant in life and blinding himself to the need to 
give himself to people or to some cause. Benja- 
min, on the contrary, is an unstable but inherently 
a nobler character, haunted incessantly by his 
awareness of his loneliness, and tortured by his 
recognition that life makes demands upon the 
individual and that he is unable to meet these 
demands. He tries to find salvation in love, only 
to be flung back more violently than ever upon 
himself. Eventually he upsets his canoe while 
reaching out to touch an unreal flower seen on 
tne water in the moonlight, and is accidentally 
drowned. ‘‘ Benjamin was at first much missed 
by his friends. But the personality of the dead 
man became unreal to the living, absorbed in 
their own affairs.” 

The author fails to suggest either a goal or a 
path, but his analysis of aspects of the existing 
situation is accurate and subtle. His attitude is 
implicit in his choice of the unicorn, an unnatural 
animal with a horse’s body, a goat’s beard and a 
lion’s tail, as a symbol of the modern intellectual. 


JEAN ve ReszKe 
as Romeo. 
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A Welcome 
Christmas 


Gift 


What more welcome Christmas 
gift could you send those of your 
friends who are fond of reading than 
a year’s subscription to The Times 
Literary Supplement? 


To-day, when the output of new 
books is so vast, its scholarly and 
impartial criticisms are of the greatest 
value to every book-lover. 


By ordering it to be sent to your 
friend each week, you become the 
means of supplying him regularly 
with expert advice on all the latest 
books. It will help him decide 
what books to borrow from his 
library or buy for his own shelves. 
It will keep him constantly in touch 
with the most important movements 
in contemporary literature and 
thought. 

Its arrival each week will be an 
event to look forward to with 


pleasure and will renew your ex- 
pressions of good will throughout 


the year. 


THE TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Subscription Rates (Post Free) 


12 months 17/4 6 months 8/8 
3 months 4/4 


Orders for subscriptions may be given to 
any newsagent or bookstall in the British 
Isles, or for dispatch abroad to the 
Publisher, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, England. 


AN IDEAL GIFT-BOOK 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


STOBART’S 
THE 


GLORY THAT 
WAS GREECE 


AT HALF FORMER PRICE 


10/6 ner 


With additional illustrations. Small Royal 8vo. 


SUMMER HARVEST 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 
by JOHN DRINKWATER 


A collection (running to some 170 pp.) of poems written by 
Mr. Drinkwater since the publication of From an Unknown 
Isl? in 1924. None of the poems have previously appeared 
in book form in this country. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5s. net 


SIR THOMAS WYATT and some 
Collected Studies 
By SIR EDMUND CHAMBERS 


Contents : Some Points in the Grail Legend, Sir Thomas Malory, 
Some Aspects of Medicval Lyric, Sir Thomas Wyatt, The English 
Pastoral, The Disenchantment of the Elizahbethans. An Appendix 
contains a reprint of the Folger fragment of The Court of l’enus, 
which, hitherto quite inaccessible to students, is of great interest 
= 7 poems by Wyatt in a form differing from that of 
the } b 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


POEMS OF TO-DAY 


First SERIES. 340-349th thousand. 

SECOND SERIES. 146-150th thousand. 

Each series—Cloth Edition with Biographical 
Notes of the Authors—3s. 6d. net. Stiff 
paper covers without Notes, 2s. 


PRESENTATION EDITION 


The Two Series in one volume. 7th imp. 
Fine Paper. Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Also in 
Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


RUPERT BROOKE 


Complete 


Cheap 
Edition 
COMPLETE POEMS 


With a portrait and a facsimile of ** The 
Soldier.” 


/- ner 


Also in leather, 8s. 6d. net and 0s. 6d. net 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON 


44, Museum Street, London, W.C.I 
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Squads left 
Out with him 

It’s the wibbots what 

this is that ghost again under the rim of my 

hat this is a dream is it the bad kind or the 

good kind. . .” 
The bad kind, one would say; and if this sort 
of thing were all, ‘‘ Great Circle” would hardly 
deserve Aldous Huxley’s claim that it is 
“written with beautiful taste and an astonish- 
ing verbal felicity.’’ As it is, one is willing to 
concede the latter if not always the former. 

The theme is marital infidelity ; a husband 
has been betrayed by his best friend, a Cam- 
bridge professor, and tells his story to another 
friend in half crazed and increasingly alcoholic 
garrulity. The strength of the book lies in the 
extraordinary pungency with which the man’s 
passion and bitterness expose themselves ; his 
mind, in its agony, races like a slipping clutch, 
volleying puns and allusions and mockery in a 
continuous bombardment of fluent American 
vernacular. For the Cambridge of the story, 
one | must hasten to add, is Cambridge, Mass. 
“Great Circle’? may not please the average 
English novel reader, but as a contribution to 
the world’s hymnology of hate it has the merit 
of sustained freshness and a gusto which is 
bracing even when it is savage. 

Miss Delafield’s ‘‘ attack ’’ is a politer business 
altogether, but its cold and scintillating ruth- 
lessness is in some ways a more deadly weapon. 
In ‘‘ Gay Life’’ she deserts her provinces and 
takes to the Céte d’Azur, where her story 
reveals a fortnight’s goings-on in a Grand 
Hotel. That Riviera hotel life does not show 
human nature at its best will scarcely astonish 
the reader; and if in this sense Miss Delafield 
appears to be flogging a dead horse, it must at 
least be admitted that she has almost flogged 
it to life again. Her types are individuals 
even when they are familiar; we meet for 
instance the chauffeur-tutor who is just too 
From Through Fascism MUSSOLINI IN FIGHTING TRIM, BUT SMILING IN sigolo, 

to World Power ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF A MASS DEMONSTRA- , 
(Maclehose) TION IN THE COLOSSEUM. young men, the elegant and penniless sponger, 

the beautiful adventuress, the concierge, the courier 

from the travel agency, and so on. Miss Delafield pins 

ATTACK AND ESCAPE them neatly under the searchlight of her chilly satire, 


and the result is vastly entertaining. Buckland, the 


Great Circle. 

By Conrad Aiken. 7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 
Gay Life. 

By E. M. Delafield. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
Mr. Thompson in the Attic. 

By Anna Gordon Keown. 7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 
Jack Robinson. 

By George Beaton. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Salt Finds Happiness. 

By Edward Mousley. 7s. 6d. (Barker.) 


by James Hilton 


It is a sign of this Age of Frustration, as Mr. Wells calls it, 
that there seem to be two principal ways in which intelligent 
modern writers react to the world about them—that of 
Attack and that of Escape. Of the five novels here noticed, 
two belong to the former class and three to the latter. 
Conrad Aiken’s “ Great Circle’ for example aims a can of 
vitriol at homo sapiens with a concentrated ferocity that 
reminds one of Swift’s denunciations of the Yahoos ; 
though it is another and a more recent Dubliner whom one 
thinks of when Mr. Aiken gives us such a passage as : 


From The Schneider Trophy WAITING FOR THE WEATHER. 
: By A. H. Orlebar 
(Seeley, Service) 
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pseudo-tutor, is perhaps the gem of the collec- 
tion; and next to him the odious private 
secretary with his justifiably acute inferiority 
complex. A little strangely, perhaps, the 
authoress is less successful in presenting a lady 
novelist; one simply cannot believe that 
Chrissie would have fallen for the secretary 
even temporarily. Still, the book as a whole 
is amusingly acid, and its rogues gallery is full 
of hard and brilliant portraits. 

Of the ‘‘ escapes’’ Miss Keown’s is perhaps 
the most remarkable, since she introduces the 
reader to a prep. school on the South Coast 
which is curiously and pleasantly unlike the 
prep. schools that so many novels have been 
written about. Situated in an old manor house 
adjoining sea, downs and village green, and 
presided over by a head master with a charming 
wife and a taste for good sherry, the school is 
a haven to which Mr. Thompson appropriately 
brings his manuscripts, his fish-tanks and his 
eccentricities of mood and manner. 

He would not, one fears, have been much of 
a success in the average prep. school; but this 
Shillingdean was different; it was a school fit 
for heroes to teach in, and there were touches 
of the heroic in Mr. Thompson. Certainly his 
genial extravagances were better catered for in 
the manor-house attic than in that outside 
world which, Miss Keown gives us to understand, 
was so eager to acclaim him as a noted zoologist. 
And in the end Mr. Thompson escaped even 
from his attic; he was last seen on the road 
with a company of wandering gipsies. 

This is a fragrant book, not easy to analyse 
or explain ; but readers of ‘‘ The Cat Who Saw 
God ”’ will remember Miss Keown’s darting, 
inconsequential wit. ‘‘Mr. Thompson in the 
Attic ” has the same qualities, and Mr. Thompson 
himself is a huge delight. 

“Jack Robinson ”’ is the story of a boy who 
runs away from home, hoping to take ship and 
visit all the romantic places he has read about in 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
By Hans Roger 
(Hurst & Blackett) 


From Captain Albert Ball 
y R. H. Kiernan 
(John Hamilton) 


FERDINAND ANO THE KAISER IN SOFIA 
DURING THE GREAT War. 


CapTaiIN ALBERT BALL. 


travel books. 
Instead, he 
falls in with 
tramps, profes- 
sional beggars, 
market - place 
cheapjacks, 
and even 
less reputable 
people. Even- 
tually he is 
able to say to 
himself: ““Why 
visitthe moun- 
tain lakes of 
Totuhantepec 
or the lagoons 
of Maracaibo 
when steam 
still rises in 
Tottenham 
Court Road 
out of a coffee 
cup?” It is 
not an original 
discovery, but 
it is here 
worked out 
with consider- 
able skill, and 
the character 
of Jack him- 
self, with his 
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By Philip Godfrey 
(Harrap) 
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(Illustration by Pearl Binder.) 


odd private shyness and his verbal self-dramatisations 
before strangers, is pleasantly subtle. The name of 
Proust is linked on the jacket with Mr. Beaton’s technique 
of story-telling, but there is really no need for this; ‘‘ Jack 
Robinson” could be enjoyed by those who have never 
heard or spoken the highbrow monosyllable. It is indeed 
a saga of roads, inns, farms, common lodging-houses, and 
“those obscure and sordid shops found only in England 
where stale cake, tea and cocoa are provided at little 
marble-topped tables up till late hours of the night.’ 
And it is, too, an escape; for, as the hero 
boasts during one of his self-dramatisations, 
he has in him a strain that ‘‘ shows itself 
sometimes as a repugnance for this too 
agitated, luxurious modern life.”’ 

There was a similar strain in Mr. Nelson 
Salt, the hero of Edward Mousley’s new 
novel ‘‘ Mr. Salt Finds Happiness.’” This Mr. 
Salt was a dentist in the East End, married 
to one of those massive and masterful women 
who have been, in novels at any rate, the 
cause of so many male escapes. Mr. Salt 
would rather have been an o/d salt than a 
middle-aged dentist ; so one day he motor- 
cycled to the coast with a young and pretty 
companion named Calceolaria Sneape, bought 
a 20-ton sailing-barge with two cabins, a 
saloon, and a cook’s galley, and proceeded to 
the enjoyment of a richer and fuller life. The 
richness was considerabiy increased by the 
arrival of his old surgery charwoman (a 
rollicking person named Mrs. Fugg), and by 
ripening acquaintances with a neighbouring F 
barge-owner named Captain Thrombow and 
a sprightly lady of the manor named Miss 
Carr-Crumple. It will be guessed from this 
nomenclature that Mr. Mousley mixes the 
hearty with the picaresque, but it is not 
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quite the mixture as before, for he has his own highly 
individual qualities of wit and vivacity. As it develops 
however the story acquires a characteristic which physic- 
ists are fond of calling ‘‘ entropy’’—i.e. an increasing 
randomness in all that happens; so that the reader 
tends to lose grip, even while he continues to be 
entertained. I enjoyed Mr. Salt and Mrs. Fugg, but I 
am not sure that I enjoyed them quite as much as the 
author intended me to. Anyhow, Mr. Salt found happiness 
in the end, and his ‘‘ escape from the old life, from bondage 
to freedom, from the dead to the quick, was symbolised in 
all the world only by his ship.” 
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By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


To-morrow’s Giants. 


By Bridget Lowry. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Pitiless Choice. 


By Margaret Pedler. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


by Almey St. John Adcock 


I remember when I read about the Tichborne case I 
thought what splendid material there was in it for a first- 
class novel. I wondered no novelist had used it ; and now, 
unless I am much mistaken, Mr. Archibald Marshall has 
been struck by its possibilities and has exploited them 
with admirable skill in his new and finely dramatic story 
“Claimants.’’ He has not of course followed the case in 
every detail, but the central situation is the same—the 
idea of a man, long believed to have been drowned at sea, 
suddenly turning up in England from the backwoods of 
Australia and laying claim to a title and wealthy estate. 
The legal struggle that follows is intensely exciting, and as 
in the Tichborne case, it unexpectedly collapses leaving an 
unsolved mystery. But this is where fiction triumphs, 
especially in the hands of an imaginative artist like Mr. 
Marshall, and everything is explained in a manner as 
ingenious as it is convincing. The story which is told by 
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Sir Piers Johnne, whose right to the seventh baronetcy of 
Shawn Castle in Rockinghamshire is contested, demands 
the reader’s sympathy for a young man, blessed by fortune, 
whose wealth and position seem likely to be snatched from 
him. But there is another likeable young man on the 
other side whose luck is equally in the balance, and two 
young women whose happiness depends to a very great 
extent on the verdict. The whole thing is excellently 
done and, as is usual with Mr. Marshall’s work, bears the 
hall-mark of reality. Restrained and natural in style, few 
authors gain their effect with so little apparent effort as he 
does. 

In ‘‘ A Shadow Passes ’’ Mr. Eden Phillpotts brings to 
its poignant conclusion the life of that extraordinary 
woman, Avis Bryden. Devoid of passion, imbued with 
remorseless common sense, Avis is running her own thirty- 
five-acre farm and continues to act out the little drama 
with her son Peter, with whom she shares a dark secret 
that has poisoned his mind against her. Peter Bryden is 
married and, when the story opens, Grace, his wife, is 
expecting her first child. Mr. Phillpotts gives a vivid 
picture of Avis in her last years: ‘‘ Avis Bryden numbered 
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few close friends, and 
women seldom found 
themselves attracted 
by her qualities. ... 
Peter Bryden knew his 
mother better, and 
went for ever under 
the cloud that 
knowledge. Of male 
friends Avis numbered 
several, all quite ignor- 
ant of the truth about 
her, yet all enthusiastic 
concerning what they 
did know.”’ She was, 
we are told, “‘ an egre- 
gious woman, and of 
a mind and gifts so 
primitive that Fate had 
thus far denied her the 
knowledge of any fellow 
creature who might 


From East Again 
By Walter B. Harris 
(Thornton Butterworth) 


IN THE MARKET, TAUNGGY!. 


have been trusted to share them.’”’ Her 
death is as passionless as her life. It is 
her daughter-in-law who, after her death, 
finds the poem that seems somehow to 
bring her back, the poem _ beginning 
shadow passes... A shadow ? 
Certainly her personality overshadows 
everything she comes in contact with, 
though the minor characters, too, are 
drawn with the author’s sure touch and 
the Dartmoor background is richly filled 
in. 

A very different sort of background we 
find in Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s new novel 
“Mandarin Gardens.’’ We are trans- 
ported to the Dutch East Indies with 
their “ flat coast-lands of haze and heat, 
the Darjeeling-like heights, the volcanoes 
sleeping or fuming like the Bromo,” 
and there we are introduced to a 
mysterious black-bearded stranger and 
a beautiful, tired, dejected girl who 
has just arrived with him at Sandabar 
on the afternoon express from Salong. 
When the Chief Commissioner of Police 
finds the girl next morning in Man- 
darin Park with her memory of recent 
events entirely obliterated, and when 
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H. NEWTON WETHERED and C. TURLEY. 
Introduction by BERNARD Darwin. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
SABRE & SADDLE 
Cot. E. A. W. STOTHERD. The story of an adventurous 
life. Many illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
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R. F. TILTMAN. The development of Television, and 
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Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
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and inspiring children 


helpful. 
THE DESERT CALL. 


MARTHA. Marion E. 


2/-. A collection of 


topics. 


usual and original. 


CLOUD-LIFTERS. A. 


BOOKS FOR 


THE FIRESIDE 


E. Ray, F.R.G.S. 3/6. Suggestive 


"s addresses—aptly illustrated. 
MENDED HEARTS. C. A. M. L. Wueeter. 3/6. A new 
and striking novel. Grips and holds the attention. 


WAYS OF SERVICE, 
Timms. 2/6. A series of religious essays—high-toned and 
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Harotp Ery. 2/6. A selection of 


attractive verse, covering a wide range of subjects. 
JACK’S GUIDING STAR. F. Leicuton. 2/6. The story 
of a man’s reformation—vividly written. 
BUSINESS—JUST AS USUAL. W. M. Knicur. 2/6. 
A burlesque in One Act. Well written and commended. 
EPISODES IN A POLICEMAN’S James C. Besse. 
2/6. . . interesting reading ... full of human in- 
terest.""—Police Chronicle 


Nixon. 2/6. “Anovel .. . full of 


events, sometimes mirt hful and sometimes sad, always 
gripping.” —The Londonderry Sentinel 

THE MYSTERY OF BERNSTEIN & CO., AND OTHERS. 
James Cutten Cameron. 2/-. Stories which are full of 
baffling situations—eminently readable. 

THE DARK ONE. E.T.Leicu. 2/6. Rhythmic and tuneful 
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later the stranger is discovered near by, lying dead, appar- 
ently the victim of a murder, the plot becomes more than 
ordinarily absorbing. Mr. de Vere Stacpoole always 
knows how to write a good romantic tale, and the drama 
is heightened by the splendour of the Eastern setting. 
Thyark, the Commissioner of Police, is human in his com- 
passion for the girl.and his determination to shield her from 
further calamity whatever risk he himself takes, and the 
story moves through a tangle of mysteries to a wholly 
satisfying climax. 
Miss Bridget Lowry’s ‘“‘ To-morrow’s Giants ’”’ seems to 
possess all the qualities a really good book 
should have. It is beautifully balanced, the 
characters are intensely alive, humour is an in- 
tegral part of the characterisation and story, 
just as in life, and above all we get a fine sense 
of the courageousness of human beings which 
lifts them above their sufferings and misfor- 
tunes and pettiness, and somehow seems to 
make everything worth while. The optimism 
of the book is no flowery sentimental emotion, 
but the optimism of courage. Katharine 
Harvey-Adams has lost her only child, her 
husband is imprisoned for fraud, and she goes 
into a Suffolk village to start life afresh and to 
have a home ready for him to come to on his 
release. The story ends on the eve of his re- 
turn, and in the interval we have penetrated 
the lives of the people of the village, rich and 
poor, and know each one with an intimacy that 
renders all their small joys and sorrows matters 
of infinite importance. The Derrimans, Miss 
Smedley, Colonel and Mrs. Clements, the 
adopted niece, Simon, Katharine herself—how 
real they are! And how one is moved altern- 
ately to laughter and tears! An interesting 
feature of the novel is the light it throws on 
modern village life. Gone is the local squire ; 


‘vom Tight Corners of my 
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the gentry are mostly retired military men and wealthy 
tradesmen; people of family are, like the Derrimans, 
reduced to such poverty that they hardly mix in 
local society. Miss Lowry can describe places with the 
same clarity as she describes people. We see with 
curious distinctness the stable over which Katharine 
went to live, the paved court, the old arch, “‘ built irre- 
gularly of brick, and covered with creeper,’’ which gave a 
glimpse “‘ like a picture in a camera’s view-finder ”’ of the 
garden beyond. And we get a clue to the book’s title in 
poor, ineffectual Mrs. Derriman’s reflection: ‘‘ There is an 
experience of powerless childhood which, frustrated now, 
turns to the future, saying in imagination: ‘ This day, 
this hour, this moment of frustration has passed; this is 
to-morrow.’ For to-morrow, being ever unborn, is for ever 
shapeable to man’s desire.” 

‘* Pitiless Choice,’’ by Miss Margaret Pedler, is also set 
in rural England. The appearance of motor-bandits in the 
first chapter signifies that the story is quite up to date, and 
I suspected at once that 
Jenifer, the girl in the 
car, was going to fall in 
love with the young man 
who came to her rescue. 
She did, and he fell in 
love with her, but Miss 
Pedler is too practised a 
story-teller to make it 
all as simple as that. 
If Jenifer Lad not met 
Jim Trafford again in 
Switzerland, she might 
never have realised she 
loved him a great deal From An Autobiography of a 
better than she loved Bird Lover 


é By Frank M. Cha: 
the steady, faithful (A ppleton-Century) 
and, one must admit, 


somewhat unenterprising lover in England who wanted 
to marry her. Jim Trafford turned out to be a famous 
playwright and actor, passionate and selfish in his 
love, but there was an incident in his past of which she 
was unaware. When she discovers the truth she accuses 
him of unpardonable cowardice and, despite his explana- 
tions, sends him from her. Only that is not the end, and 
Miss Pedler sustains the interest in her tale of romance 
and sentiment to the final chapter. 
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Author of Whatever Love (Appleton). 


THREE CITIES. 


By Sholem Asch. Translated by Edwin and Willa Muir. 

8s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 

The tragedy of a humanist and an idealist who is driven 
by the logic of his own faith into a Terror which revolts 
him, has been embodied in an epic narrative by Sholem 
Asch. The three cities represent different stages in the 
development of a young Jew, Zachary Mirkin. In St. 
Petersburg, as the only son of a wealthy timber and rail- 
road magnate and the assistant of a powerful Jewish 
advocate, Mirkin moves in a society whose decadent luxury 
was not the least of the causes which brought about the 
Russian Revolution. Disgusted by the frothy super- 
ficiality of the capital he comes under the influence of a 
Warsaw teacher, Hurvitz and his wife, with whom he 
tastes poverty in its most degraded form. Social discontent 
is met with callous repression, and Mirkin is drawn into 
revolutionary activities. Finally he goes to Moscow, takes 
an active part in the October insurrection and is driven 
from Russia, disillusioned and broken-hearted by what he 
feels in his heart, though not always in his head, to be the 
unnecessary cruelty of the Terror. 

Hating suffering, he finds himself on the roof of the 
Great Theatre with a machine gun. 

““He had always.striven to avoid force, always fought 
against the use of force—impotently enough on the physical 
a a but how powerfully, how ardently, in all his inward 

ing. 

a And now he himself was lying beside a machine gun !”’ 

When society dissolves into warring factions, the humanist 
is inevitably driven to violence or to impotence. In the 


From The Hero A the Lake 
y W. P. Livingstone 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 


CALMLY. 


FICTON 


NEW COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS 


JUST 
DOGS 


K. F. 
BARKER 


10s. 6d. net 


“PF ai ae 
without stint 
can be be- 
stowed on 
these pen 
and pencil 
sketches of 
for every dog-owner 
The pages are 

adorned with 
many kinds of dogs, every one of which is immortalised 
in a characteristic attitude. The artist has a super-gift 
for catching canine expression and transmitting canine 
moods to paper. . . 
and an ideal gift, especially for a dog lover.’’—Our Dogs 


A book of delight 


. They make the book a joy for ever, 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


“The most amusing and enthralling book that has 
appeared from her pen, showing in every chapter her 
great knowledge of dogs and recounting incidents in her 
doggy life that will delight everyone who reads her 
fascinating book.’’—Irish Field 


ME AND MY DOGS 


By LADY KITTY VINCENT 
(Lady Kitty Ritsoa) 


Books for Open-Air Children 


CHILDREN AND GARDENS 


THE PONIES OF BUNTS: and The Adven- 
tures of The Children Who Rode Them 


PHAR! : The Adventures of a Tibetan Pony 


SAM AND THE OTHERS: Their Holiday 
Adventures 


“SHooT!” SAID THE DOCTOR, 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. With an Introduction by 
BERNARD DARWIN. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

In this new edition the text has been reprinted exactly 
as Miss Jekyll wrote it. The book is one of which the 
interest is permanent and it requires no bringing 
up to date. It is, however, illustrated with new and 
up-to-date photographs. 


By MARJORIE MARY OLIVER and EVA DUCAT 
32 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 
‘4 charmingly written book for and about children. 
Bunts House overflows with boys and girls, who, 
under the leadership of Jenefer, ride and school 
ponies, and find adventure in plenty, on the Sussex 
Downs. It is a tale which should make an irresistible 
appeal to all young lovers of the saddle. The illustra- 
tions are from snapshots taken of the children appear- 
ing in the story, together with their ponies.’’— 
Sunday Times 


By M. E. BUCKINGHAM. With illustrations in pen 
and pencil by K. F. BARKER. F'cap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘‘ Phari”’ is the story of an ordinary pony—ordinary 
at least in India—told in the third person by an 
author who knows India and horses intimately and 
has written many stories about them. 


By C. DOWMAN. | Illustrated with pen sketches by 
the Author. F'’cap 4to. 6s. net. 

An exciting and jolly story for children from the ages 
of 10 and 14 years. 


Country Life Ltd., London, W.C.2 
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of it is as absorbingly interesting, while the parts relating 
to the period immediately preceding the 1929 race are as 
tensely exciting, as anything conceived by writers of the 
most thrilling fiction. This is the result, not only of the 
facts related but also of the vivid simplicity of the author’s 
style. He records colloquially and straightforwardly the 
reactions of his perfectly human feelings to circumstances ; 
whether under stress of what at one time seemed probably 
imminent disaster or of exhilaration when first offered the 
command of the team, and in the hour of triumph. 

His evidently candid sympathy with his unsuccessful 
competitors is no merely formal courtesy but is due to 
reasoning based on his own knowledge and experience. 

Commander Orlebar also gives adequate descriptions 
of the salient features of different classes of machines - 
which, though here and there they involve the use of 
technical terms, and sometimes of service jargon, are made 
clear to the uninstructed reader by many fine photo- 
graphic illustrations. He, as is natural (and as is also based 
by him on at least plausible and certainly sincere reasoning) , 
defends aeronautics as the future chief servant of commerce 
and of warfare: and claims for experiment with the aero- 
plane a place “‘ well down on the risk scale” as compared with 
the dangers of other forms of scientific exploration. In re- 
gard to risks of speed, he points out that danger to all other 
forms of locomotion arises when at their highest speed ; where- 
as it is precisely then that the aeroplane is safest, because 


From His Excellency the S 
By Joachim von Kiirem 


(Constable) 


BaRON VON HOLSTEIN. 


modern world, Mirkin’s problem may come to any of us. 
That universality of interest, combined with Asch’s 
spirituality and sincerity, should make “ Three Cities” 
great. It possesses that ‘‘ high and rare excellence ”’ which 
Arnold sought in every classic. PauL WINTERTON. 


SCHNEIDER TROPHY. 


By Wing-Commander A. H. Orlebar, A.F.C. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Seeley, Service.) 


A great part of this book is in the form of an intimate 7m The by ig Fad 
diary with retrospective comments and elucidations. All (Seeley, Service) 


WATCHING FOR A LANDING. 


more amenable to control. Adding that, when once 
| i... | above an altitude of two hundred feet, he would 
confidently give over control to “anyone with a 
hundred hours’ flying or similar experience.” 

As to the future development of aeronautics 
Commander Orlebar disclaims any power or in- 
tention to prophesy. Except ‘‘‘ To-morrow’ will 
always produce a better performance than ‘ to- 
day.’ ”’ Ross. 


THREE GREAT NOVELS BY WOMEN NOVELISTS. 
5s. (Collins.) 

Quantity, quality and variety have all been 
considered in the preparation of this, the first of 
a new series of omnibus volumes which Messrs. 
; Collins are publishing. The book contains un- 
a abridged editions of Jane Austen’s ‘‘ Pride and 


whee a Prejudice,” Charlotte Bronté’s “‘ Jane Eyre,” and 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cranford.” It is 1,264 pages 
Boo: Air OR 
Wann in length, and admirably bound and illustrated. 
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MUSIC AND A MUSICIAN 


Music in My Time. 


By Hubert J. Foss. 6s. (Rich & Cowan.) 
Chopin. 
By Basil Maine. 2s. (Duckworth.) 


by Ralph Hill 


It is obvious that a book pretending ‘‘ to be no more 
than a swift and sketchy aerial review of some of to-day’s 
musical landscape’’ can only be of ephemeral interest, 
and since the “ sketchy aerial survey ”’ is continually and 
adequately being supplied by daily, weekly and monthly 
journals there does not appear to be any raison d’étre for 
Mr. Foss’s book. Apart from the fact that Mr. Foss 
presents little that is not already common knowledge the 
thought behind his writing is generally very superficial. 
Particularly is this apparent in his criticisms and evaluations 
of the work of modern composers. To the plain man whose 
knowledge of contemporary music is small such com- 
mentary that Mr. Foss offers will mean little or nothing, 
while to the musician it is ‘‘ stale news,’’ and the ideas 
expressed are too shallow and generalised to hold his 
attention. 

Judging by some of the careless generalisations scattered 
about the pages one is driven to the conclusion that the 
author was hard pushed for time, and consequently had to 
write with the feverish rapidity of a journalist who is 
anxious to get his late “‘ copy ”’ into the first edition of his 
paper. For instance Mr. Foss says: ‘‘ An age when, for 
example, public speeches have to be short and sermons 


” 
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THE STRANGER WAS STILL 
FOLLOWING THEM. 
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A WoopcuT By 


From Exploring the Animal World 
B Nora Unwin. 


y Charles Elton 
(Allen & Unwin) 


succinct (if they exist), can hardly be expected not to 
curtail its musical speech. And why should it not? The 
language of to-day has changed, and the language of music 
keeps pace.’’ Now this is an extremely inaccurate and 
misleading parallel because the English language of to-day 
has not changed in its alphabet and construction: it has 
only added, as all languages are doing and always have 
done, a number of new words to its vocabulary. On the 
other hand the music of such composers as Schonberg, 
Webern, Bart6k and Hauer is based on new scale, harmonic 
and structural systems that have few, if any, roots in the 
past. This new language of music roughly corresponds 
to Miss Gertrude Stein’s new language of literature ; but 
by no stretch of imagination can the latter be called the 
English “ language of to-day.” 

Again in his discussion of the influence of broadcasting 
Mr. Foss refers to the B.B.C. as a “ state-run monopoly ” 
controlled ‘‘ by the Postmaster-General, through a body 
of commissioners appointed by the Crown.” The truth 
of this statement does not bear testing. The Postmaster- 
General controls the B.B.C. only in so far as certain matters 
of censorship are concerned, and has a working arrangement 
to meet an extraordinary situation with regard to the 
collection of licence money. The B.B.C pays a tax on each 
licence in the same way that the Imperial Tobacco Company 
pays a tax on every pound of tobacco it sells. If the 
B.B.C. is “ state-run ”’ so are all other concerns that have 
to pay a tax on the commodities they provide for public 
consumption. Finally, there are no Civil Servants on the 
B.B.C. staff and the Commissioners are not appointed by 
the Crown, a fact that may be verified by reference to the 
statutes of the Corporation. 

Chopin is a curious figure in the history of nineteenth 
and twentieth century music. Despite the originality of 
his genius his music was well appreciated during his life- 
t'me and his position as one of the great composers has 
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Books Solve the 
Gift Problem 


GREAT LOVE SCENES 


From English Literature 
Selected by LANCELOT OLIPHANT 

Selections from the greatest writers from Shake- 
speare to Galsworthy have been chosen for their 
superlative beauty and charm. Beautifully pro- 
duced in ledura binding with graceful blocking and 
English gold lettering. Washed and brushed edges 
and printed on very attractive paper. Now 5/~ net 


GREAT COMIC SCENES 


From English Literature 

Selected by LANCELOT OLIPHANT 
From Shakespeare to J. B. Priestley—the greatest 
English writers have been laid under contribution for 
their most humorous scenes. Beautifully printed, 
and bound in dark green and gold, with a dainty 
coloured frontispiece by Dudley Tennant. Now 5/- net 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 
Author of “ The Secret of the Blue Vase,’’ etc, 
A volume of helpful advice, practical information 
and stimulating exercises on how to write stories 
and articles that sell. Highly commended by 
Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir Geo. Sutton (formerly 


> 


The Obtainable from all Booksellers or direct from 


GREGG PUBLISHING 


COMPANY LIMITED 
GREGG HOUSE, Russell Square, LONDON, W.C.I 


Chairman, Amalgamated Press, Ltd. ), etc. 3s. 6d. net 


A Selection from 


JAMES CLARKE& Co.’s NEW LIST 


THE HISTORIC CHRIST 


An Examination of Dr. Robert Eisler’s Theory according to the Slavonic 
4 Jose and ~ other sources. By lack, ng 
Author of Dete of the Exodus in the Light of External 


vidence,”” etc. "Dene 8vo. net 


POETS, PATRIOTS, AND LOVERS 
hendhes and Memories of Famous People. 


Author of “ Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” 


THE MESSAGE OF THE PARABLES 
By Professor Joseph F. McFadyen, M.A., D.D., Hislop College, 
Nagpur, India; Author of “ Jesus and Life,”” etc. /= net 


CHRIST AND THE CHURCHES 
A Study of our Le s Apocalyptic M 
Church Life. By W. B. Macleod, Senior Minister of Candlish Church, 
Edinburgh ; Author or The Afflictions of the Righteous,” etc. 3/6 net 

JAMES CLARKE & CO., Ltd., 9, Essex Street London, W.C.2 


Complete Catalogue will be sent post free on application 


By Rosaline Masson 
Edinburgh,” etc, 


5/= net 


in Relati Modern 


Illustrated. 5s. net 


EARTH LORE: Geology Without Jargon 
By Professor S. J. SHAND. 


A Broad Survey for the general reader. 
“An ly lucid Times Literary Supplement 


Ready early in December. Liberally illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
THE DINOSAURS 


By Dr. W. E. SWINTON, Natural History M Kensingt 
Written to appeal to general readers as well as students. 
LIMESTONES 


By Dr. F. J. NORTH, National Museum of Wales. 16s. net 


Those living in limestone or chalk districts will find one a simple and 


interesting introduction to geology. 


HANDBOOK OF THE GEOLOGY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Edited by, J. W. EVANS, C.B.E., D.Sc., 
FIELD, Ph.D. Seventeen geologists, each an authority. . net. 
Par te Issue (same contents but cheaper binding) 20s. net. 


THOS. MURBY & Co., 1, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


considerable interest. 


AN INVITATION 
TO READERS OF THE BOOKMAN 


VERY lover of books should not fail to visit Mudie’s 
Christmas Exhibition of the Year’s Best Books. 
Apart from personal tastes, it will undoubtedly provide 
you with the opportunity of choosing the type of gift 
that your friends and relations will find most acceptable. 


The Exhibition commences on NOVEMBER 20th 


and we feel confident that an early visit will afford you 


VISIT 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY LTD. 


CHRISTMAS BOOK EXHIBITION 
QUEEN’S HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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From Everyday Thi in England 1 H.P. CHURN FORMERLY AT BROUGHTON MANOR Farm, ~ 
By Marjorie and e H. B. Quennell NEAR BieERTON, Bucks. 
(Batsford) (Now in the Science Museum, London. 


never been really questioned. Chopin has not even working in miniature he is a supreme master. Mr. Maine 
suffered from passing fashions. He is all things to has produced an admirable little book which is a model 
all men: adored 
by the musician 
and the untrained 
listener, by the 
romantic and the 
neo - classicist. 
“No composer,” 
says Mr. Maine, 
““reveals so 
clearly the futility 
of attempting to 
mark a boundary- 
line between the 
regions of ‘ pro- 
gramme’ music 
and of ‘ absolute’ 
music. Even in 
the works where 
fond commenta- 
tors have dis- 
covered incidents 
of imitation 
| 3 (whether of bells, 


raindrops or 
cannon-fire), there 
is an_ essential 

element which 
eludes the clumsy 
description of pro- 
gramme - music.” 
Above all 
Chopin’s’ key- 
board writing is 
' without equal for 
: perfection of 
style and subtle 


understanding of 


From Costume and THe Prince the genius of his 

Fashion REGENT. instrument, and From Costume and Fashion Rioine Hasit, 
By Herbert Norris and Oswald Curtis 4 By Herbert Norris and Oswald Curtis 1817. 

(Dent) as a craftsman (Dent) 
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From Everyday Thi in England THe Doctor's Visit, 1821. 
By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell (After Cruikshank.) 
(Batsford) 


of compression. All the chief events of Chopin’s life There is no space for an extended discussion of Chopin’s 
are woven into aclear and flowing narrative unflagging music, but Mr. Maine has a number of pithy and illuminating 
in interest and free from unnecessary dates and details. things to say on various works as the occasions arise. 


The Book Page 


is the Book Publisher’s Best Advertising Medium 


for creating profitable sales, because it is the daily guide 
to new and forthcoming books for a vast book-buying public. 


LITERARY EDITOR: ROBERT LYND 
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From Horses By THE GRACE oF Goo— 
By Spider” Jacobson 
(Constable) 


the part of so-and-so, on such a date, the actress 
took Paris by storm. 

I have no doubt that so astute a critic as Mr. 
Baring must have recognised this ; but he has not 
let it daunt him. From his first pages he protests 
that he will concentrate on Bernhardt in the 
theatre; he says ‘‘her private life does not 
matter, for it did not really exist.” He tries 
repeatedly to reproduce the sheer effect of her 
acting; and so far as this hopeless task can be 
achieved at all, he achieves it. But his best 
and most interesting passages are about Bern- 
hardt the woman ; and here of course, despite his 
initial protest, the “ private life’? must break in. 


From The Biffin Papers COLLAPSED UPON THE 
By Harry Graham PAVEMENT. 
(John Lane) 


OF THE THEATRE 


Sarah Bernhardt. 
By Maurice Baring. 5s. (Peter Davies.) 
West Country Plays. 
By Eden and Adelaide Phillpotts. 7s. (Duckworth.) 


by Graham Sutton 


Bernhardt is growing into a legend; and 
books continue to be written about her—this 
last being the newest volume of the ‘ Short 
Biographies ”’ series which Messrs. Peter Davies 
have sponsored. But it is one thing to write 
the biography of Julius Cesar or Mark Twain 
or Lenin—-matters of mainly 
ascertainable fact—-and quite 
another thing to conjure up, for 
those who never saw her act, the 
personality of Bernhardt. The 
achievements of statesmanship 
are on record ; likewise, in their 
less tangible degree, the achieve- 
ments of most kinds of art. The 
great book is still obtainable ; 
great music will be played next 
year—perhaps better played ; 
the great picture hangs on the 
wall. But your great acting 
perishes each night in the 


moment of utterance; nor is it From Peter Arno’s Circus “Mercy, HERBERT, DON’T PUT THAT ont 
recreated by assurances that in (John Lane) YOU DON’T KNOW WHO’S SEEN WEARING IT. 
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ENGRAVERS 


THROUGH THE AGES 


THE GREEKS 


jm ancient Greece the art of engtaving reached a high degree 5 
of excellence in the decoration of flat-surfaced metal objects. 


Beauty of line, in which the Grecian craftsmen had such 
delight, made the work of this period outstanding. To-day. 
in the art of photo-engraving. true beauty in both line and 
tone is achieved by the craftsmen. of the house of Odhams. 


ODHAMS PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
64 + LONG ACRE - LONDON + WC2 
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From Variety 
By Peter Fleming 
(Jonathan Cape) 


THE Post. 


Bismuth and Bromide. 
BISMUTH AND BROMIDE. 


From The Overdose 
By Joyce Dennys 
(John Lane) 


about the world, and made her life (both private and pro- 


fessional) something far other that it might have been 
had she stayed 


docile at the 
Comédie Fran- 
gaise. The 
storms and tem- 
perament are 
therefore part of 
her art, and it is 
well that Mr. 
Baring did not 
ame his book by 
omitting them; 
if he had treated 
them more fully, 
the book might 
have gained. But 


By Paul Sudley 
it contains much 


(Collins) 


For Bernhardt’s temperament conditioned her acting—not 
merely in the normal sense of “ inspiring’ it, but by 
involving her in a succession of storms which blew her 


From William, or More Loved than Loving 


“ Suffering from a ceaseless 
unoccupation.” 


SUFFERING FROM 
A CEASELESS 
UNOCCUPATION. 


From Laughter in Court 
y Colin Mcliwaine 
(John Lane) 


shrewd and general observation—about good acting in 
bad plays for example ; about the function of intelligence 
in the actor; and about Bernhardt’s contemporaries. 
Also a fully dated list of her chief parts, which will 
enhance its worth as stage history. 

Stands Devon where it did in Mr. Phillpotts’s regard ? 
Six months ago, reviewing ‘“‘ A Cup of Happiness ”’ in these 
pages, I was tempted to wonder whether after all ‘‘ The 
Farmer's Wife’’ were Mr. Phillpotts’s final word on his 
delectable county. For in that play (reprinted in the 
present volume) he had some things to say about the 
villagers of High Holberton which were outspoken to 
the verge of harshness and beyond. And now in another 
comedy, ‘“‘ The Good Old Days,” the point crops up again. 
The plot is commonplace—a rather stagy intrigue; the 
interest centres on its characters, not on its events; and 


WHEN THE METAPHORICAL BOAT IS ENLARGED 
TO INCLUDE THE WHOLE WORLD, HOW MUCH 
DREARIER DOES THE CONCEPTION BECOME. 
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WYMAN SONS Ltd. 
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From | Know a Garden 


in particular on 
Mrs. Nanny 
Glubb, his old 
tuffian of a witch. 
Js she a comic 
character in his 
private judg- 
ment ? He treats 
her in comic vein 
—cannot well do 
otherwise; since 
she is chief con- 
triver of the inno- 
cent love - affairs 
round which his 
comedy of old- 
time Widecombe 
is built. But 
there are realistic 
moments here and 
there when she is 
downright repul- 
sive; and where 
perhaps some 
play-producer 
with a tendency 
towards the 
macabre . . . but 
these are vain 
speculations. 
Fate willed that 
Mr. Phillpotts 
should win fame 
as the Farmer's 
Father - in - Law ; 
since when he 
must write com- 
edy for us, or not 


Marion Cran 
bert Jenkins) 


From The Foundations of Agricultural 
Economics 


By J. A. Venn 
(Cambridge University Press) 
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In JOHN MASEFIELD’S GARDEN AT BOaAR’s HILL. 
(Photo by E. & W. Ward.) 


An ANCIENT 


write at all; and 
his othe: quality 
—that grimly dra- 
matic strength, 
which he revealed 
to his pre- War 
admirers in such 
plays as “ The 
Shadow,” has had 
perforce to be 
shelved. In 
“ Buy a Broom” 
(another reprint, 
which completes 
the present 
volume) he leaves 
Devon for Somer- 
set; but calum 
non animum 
mutant qui trans 
Tave currunt; 
and here too the 
same sort ot 
characters excel 
their plot, which 
creaks painfully. 
However his two 
gipsy children are 
first-rate; and 
the love scene in 
his second act, 
between Saul 
and Gilly, is 4 
little gem which 
stands out unfor- 
gettably from 
everything else ia 
the book. 
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THE HUNGRY HILLS. 


By W. R. Calvert. 7s. 6d. net. (Putnams.) 

‘The Hungry Hills’”’ is one of the most memorable of 
the novels of our generation. If one immediately thinks 
of Hardy in connection with Mr. Calvert, it is not to deny 
Mr. Calvert’s unique power. His native Cumberland and 
its folk are, in comedy and tragedy, nearer and closer to 
him than was ever Wessex to Hardy. Mr. Calvert writes 
with a virile pen—and with a true pathos that even Hardy 
could not master. Perhaps the best distinction is that 
while Hardy, as one of his own Fates, stood aloof, one feels 
that Mr. Calvert stands in the midst of nature and men, 
bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. And unlike 
Hardy, his women are depicted with a sureness of touch 
which leaves one breathless. The book opens with Hester 
Musgrave in travail and unattended. Allan is born during 
a thunderstorm. Riley, his father, works everyone to 
death—the hungry land demands it. Another child is 
born—Janie—and while Riley is at work and Sarah the 
maid at ‘market, the child dies. Hester takes the body 
and Allan into the hills. She makes a pile of bracken 
and heather and peat, lays the dead baby on it, and places 
the boy beside the body of his dead sister and sets fire to 
the pile, a sacrifice. Sarah rescues Allan and nurses him 
back to health. This is but one of multitudinous surging 
events which tear at one’s heart. There is a vivid descrip- 
tion of the hunt in which the sheepdogs join; the fair— 
great day of freedom ; pace-egging; the cock-fight; the 
wrestling-match, with Allan victor; of Allan lost among 
the fells in the mist. In fact no such wealth has been so 
prodigally showered in a novel for many years. With 
his father’s death Allan becomes master of the farm, but 
matters, even with his new outlook on man and nature, 
do not prosper. Yet there is one touch of absolute beauty. 
He meets Shirley Faulder, who calls him with her very 
being. 


COSTUME AND FASHION. 


By Herbert Norris and Oswald Curtis. 
Oswald Curtis. 25s. net. (Dent.) 


Illustrated by 
This volume is chronologically the sixth of Mr. Norriss’ 
survey of costume and fashion ; but, as the work of it is 
now completed, it has been published in advance of volumes 
3, 4 and 5. 
The most painstaking ransacking of all records written 


and pictorial has evidently been the author’s first task | 


towards the compilation of this work; even the fashion 
and dressmaking matter in contemporary newspapers and 
periodicals has been studied by him. Besides many fine 
coloured and other illustrations, we are given diagrams 
showing how many of the garments most characteristic of 
their several periods should be cut out and made. 

Other readers may agree with the present reviewer that, 
amid many of what to us seem monstrosities, there is one 
coloured picture which shows a lady of the year 1810, the 
fashion of whose dress differs little from that frequently 
worn to-day. 

The name of Worth figures often. It was he, we 
are told, who invented, or rather revived, the fashion of 
the court train being worn hung from the shoulders. A 
fashion not adopted at our English Court until it was seen 
at the first Drawing Room held by Queen Victoria after 
the death of the Prince Consort. 

The ‘‘ poke’? bonnet was a development of ladies’ 
headgear modelled on the shapes of ancient Grecian or 
Roman helmets. 

Mr. Norris does not indulge in speculation as to the 
whys or wherefores of Fashion’s vagaries. Possibly 
because any reasonable explanations may be hard to find. 

The whole volume abounds in interesting and apposite 
illustrations, many of which are of full-page size and 
coloured. 


Gorpon Ross. 


GIVE BOOKS— 
GIVE PLEASURE 


Christmas is upon us again, bringing its 
usual message of hope and good cheer AND 
that worst of all questions, “‘ What the 
dickens am I to give everybody?” We 
suggest the answer “‘ Books.” Here is a 
selection from whick you can safely make 
a choice. 


Belles-Lettres and Poetry 


Letters to Mother 
Edited by G. C. WHEELER. 7s. 6d. 


“A book of absorbing human interest, consisting 
of nothing but letters written by many famous men, 
and a few women, to their mothers.” 

Evening Standard 


The Practical Wisdom 
of Goethe 


An Anthology compiled by EMIL LUDWIG 
6s. 


** A valuable ng ls . reveals a hidden store 


of riches.”—Poetry R eview 


Collected Poems 
1915-1923 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 5s. 
New Edition with a New Introduction 


Contains poems from Images, Images of War, 
Images of Desire, and Exile. 


The Wonders of 
Ski-ing 
By ARNOLD FANCK and HANNES 


SCHNEIDER 
Profusely illustrated 2Is. 


A handsome book, profusely illustrated with cinema 
photographs, which deals with the whole art of 
ski-ing and which will be eagerly welcomed by 
beginner and expert alike. 


, For Children 
Babi 
By KARIN MICHAELIS. Jilustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Translated by Rose Fyleman 


This book tells of the exciting adventures of a little 
Danish girl. It is delightfully illustrated. 


Dashenka 


By KAREL CAPEK. 2nd Impression. 5s. 


With drawings and photographs by the author 
“* A dog book of unusual charm.”—Morning Post 


Fairy Tales 
By KAREL CAPEK. 5s. 


Illustrated by Josef Capek. 


“Perhaps fun, sheer fun, is the secret of these 
tales, the moral of which is, hold on to the 
fairy tails of the Capek brothers.” 


Times Literary Supplement 


George Allen © Unwin, Ltd. 
Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Pulse of Oxford. 


By D. F. Karaka. 2s. 6d. (Dent.) 
Discovery. 
By George Godwin. 2s. 6d. (Heath Cranton.) 


The Old School Lists of Tonbridge School. 
By Walter G. Hart. 6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


The Boy of To-day : A Defence. 
By J. Howard Whitehouse. 3s. 
University Press.) 


by Grant Uden 


Mr. Karaka is an Indian student who has held 
the offices of secretary, treasurer and librarian to the 
Oxford Union, and the presidency of the University 
Liberal Club. His book, ‘‘ The Pulse of Oxford,”’ 
is a mixture (the publishers call it an attractive 
one) of bias and impartiality. In other words, he 
passes some of the time thanking God he is not as 
other men are, and some of it in assuring us that 
Oxford men are merely humble and useful members 
of the rank and file. 

At the commencement of the book the author 
revives the controversy aroused last February by 
the Oxford Union’s motion that ‘‘ This House will 
under no circumstances fight for its King or 
Country.’’ He puts an obviously sincere case for 
the Union, and maintains that the motion ex- 
pressed the outlook of the whole of the younger 
generation. Unfortunately on the same page he 
mounts a very high horse and says, with reference 
to the storm of criticism it caused, that ‘‘ the Union 
does not frame motions to suit the intelligence of 
the casual reader.”” In that case it can hardly 
claim to express the views of a generation. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the political! 
clubs, the Social Aspect and the Future of the 
University. Mr. Karaka persuades us more or less 
convincingly that the pulse of Oxford is a very 
uormal and sane seventy-five-to-the-minute one, 
and that any feverish irregularities are those 
ascribed to it by journalists manufacturing copy. 


(Oxford 


From To-morrow Is a New Day 


By T. O’B. Hubbard 
(Lincoln Williams) 


From The Autobiograpny ot 
Alice B. Toklas 
By Gertrude Stein 
(John Lane) 
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Homace a GERTRUDE. 
(Ceiling painting by Picasso.) 


“Discovery”? is an admirable 
little book, which succeeds in the 
remarkable task of telling in a 
hundred pages the story of man’s 
conquest of knowledge, from 
Pythagoras and Thales up to Pro- 
fessor Piccard and Einstein. It is 
written in a vivid and simple style, 
and the terse paragraphs are all 
crammed with hard facts. The 
book closes with some brief specu- 
lations on the stratosphere as the 
airway of to-morrow, rocket aero- 
planes and interplanetary travel. 
It can be recommended as a 
thought-provoking statement of the 
interdependency of all knowledge, 
telling in clear-cut sentences the 
epic of the human race in its in- 
domitable quest for truth. 

I cannot imagine that even Old 
Tunbridgeans will read Mr. Hart's 
book with much interest. It con- 
sists of ten chapters of genealogy, 
connected with families who at 
some period or other sent their off- 
spring to Tonbridge School. ‘The 
author goes from family to family, 
quoting with frequency Hasted, 
Burke, Berry and the Gentleman's 
Magazine. With their aid he 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


succeeds in giving a considerable amount of infor- 
mation about fathers, sons and various insignificant 
grandsons, nephews, uncles and aunts through 
several generations. 

I suspect that Mr. Howard Whitehouse published 
his book not so much to defend the modern boy 
(whom he obviously believes to need no defence), 
as to expound certain of his theories on education, 
and to fling his bolt in the cause of international 
peace and co-operation. He does both very 
pleasantly, and emerges that rarest of rarities, 
schoolmaster who, at the age of sixty, is still an 
idealist with a love of his work. The spirit of the 
whole book, and, I think, the whole man, is con- 
tained in his sentence : 

‘‘T hope they were doing honest work in a world 
that needs it, and learning to dream dreams and to 
sce visions in a world that too often worships 
empty slogans.” 


A BUNCH OF BLUE RIBBONS. 
6s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Again Cambridge has taken up Oxford’s chal- 
lenge. A little time ago some young gentlemen at 
Oxford wrote of various things which they hated, 
and in this they showed themselves wise, for it 
forced Cambridge youths to write of what they 
liked—a more difficult task by far, even if a more 
sensible one. Oxford at least know what they 
want, whether exhibitionism or athleticism, or 
exasperation with one’s elders serious. 
Cambridge—at least in this most unrepresentative 
volume—tritely or heavily like such things as 
Kipling or England, and only show any lightness of 
spirit when disguising their natural hates under 


misleading titles such as ‘“‘ I Like Fun.’’ The only 
amusing essay, ‘‘ A Sob-sister Defends Oxford,” 


comes at the end of the book, but few will reach it 
if they read from the beginning. 


From To-morrow Is a New Day 
By T. O’B. Hubbard 
(Lincoln Williams) 


THE DRAMA OF THE WEATHER. 
By Sir Napier Shaw. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This most fascinating book is an introduction to the 
whole subject of that Ballet taking place all round us, all 
the time; which began with time and whose dance will 
continue until such time as “‘ the heavens are rolled-up 
like a scroll.” 

Sir Napier Shaw must be one of those scientists whose 
science is but part of their humanism. With perfect 
knowledge of the technique of their measurement, he calls 
the winds by their old names, Boreas and Kaikios, Notus, 
Lips; and beginning with these personifications, traces 
all that man has thought or felt or discovered about 
them. 

Chapter headings and analysis give an idea of his aim 
and his method, which is to build up in our minds a sense 
of everything to do with the Weather. Storms, stars, 
planets, dust, breezes, stillness, clouds, crystals of snow, 
hailstones, pillars of ice; rain in drops, in columns; 
scrawls and sheets of lightning—‘O Ye showers and 
dew....O Ye frosts and cold....O Ye lightenings 
and clouds... Ye winds of God’’—build them up 
into a unity he likens to a play, but which can also be 
called a dance, a ballet, a play constructed out of a 


From The Drama ABERDEEN, 1919, 


of Weather JULY 21ST. dance. 
By Sir Napier Shaw. Every picture in the sky is a scene in the pageant of 
(Cambridge University Press) the atmosphere, an episode in the play of the wind and 
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weather of the world which 
the human race has been 
trying to understand for 
thousands of years.” 
“Tdeas of the Drama, 
Ancient and Modern.” 
“ The Watchers, What They 
See and What They Say.”’ 
“The Score.” - “The 
Chorus.”” These are some 
of the chapter headings, 
and by themselves might 
give the idea that this 
is a book of rhapsodies. 
Nothing could be less true. 
It is a construction, begin- 
ning with the lovely names, 
the sayings, stories, specu- 
lations of ancient peoples, 
poetry and folk-lore, 
through Aristotle’s 
““Meteorologica’’ and the 
Renaissance, to the fullest 
account of modern opinion 
and technique. The delight 
of the book is that he has 
put it all in; adding the 
reflections of a mind that 
has something of a poet’s 
sensibility, fused with that 
of a trained and acute ob- 


y E. W. Hendy 
Cape) 


From Here and There with Birds 


From Dinosaurs 
By Dr. W. E. Swinton 
(Murby) 


server, a perfect example of what, before the days of 
extreme specialisation, was called the Natural Philosopher. 

The illustrations are as remarkable as the text. Superb 
photographs of the great “‘ set pieces’ of nature; and of 
minute, miraculous forms, snow crystals and ice rods and 
dust. Of which he says: ‘‘ Two things are unconquerable 


MarsH AT NEST. 


marvellous impersonator bu: 


mimic. 
(Photograph by Hugh G. Wagstall, F.R.P.S.) 
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Hersivorous DiInosauR. 


in the long run, sand and snow, and sand is a sort of snow 
that never melts.” 

In the second part of the book the scientist takes over, 
observing how in the past man has searched the skies for 
information as to the future, and how far our gradually 
increasing knowledge of the air will fulfil that wish. 


Diagrams replace the photographs, patterns 
unique to the lay eye; and apart from their 
content, of a strange formal beauty. ‘‘Step 
Diagrams,”’ they stretch from page to page, huge 
ellipses, divided by figures like black inverted 
spires and cathedrals standing on their heads and 
Eiffel Towers half a planet high. One is called 
“The Rainfall of the Globe,” or ‘ The Drops 
that Water the Earth,” and is in fact a new sys- 
tem of notation, wherein facts and figures that 
printed would cover many pages are reduced to 
one pattern, instantly presented to the eye. 

One can conceive of no more complete life 
than that of such an observer and such a writer, 
engaged in enjoying with the imagination and 
reducing to its proportions one aspect of the 
universal air—the measure of whose dance con- 
trols the seasons, and so the growth and pattern 


of each thing that lives. Mary Butts. 


CAT’S CRADLES FOR HIS MAJESTY. 
By Margaret and Mary Baker. 
3s. 6d. (Basil Blackwell.) 


_It is some few years since Christmas began to 
bring us delightful books by Margaret and Mary 
Baker. These books, with their whimsical stories 
and clever silhouette illustrations, were noticed at 
once by the discerning critic as different from the 
ordinary run of children’s books. Now they are 
looked for eagerly by all who are seeking something 
really good, amusing and original. This Christmas 
has produced “ Cat’s Cradles fer His Majesty,’ 
which is in every way as charming as its prede- 
cessors; the writing is as delicately humorous as 
the drawings, and grown-ups as well as children 
will appreciate its freshness and spontaneity and 
high artistic merits. 
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From The Life of Adam Lindsay 
Gordon 

By Edith Humphris 

(Scholartis Press) 


From The Romance 
of Missionary 
Pioneers 

By Norman J. Davidson 

(Seeley, Service) 


THe Biue Lake, Mount GamsBier, 


SouTH AUSTRALIA 


(Photograph lent by the Agent-General for 


South Australia.) 


SCHOOLBOYS GOING 
HOME BY WAY OF 
THE RIVER. 


THE MANY AND THE ONE 


A Short History of Religions. 
By E. E. Kellett. 5s. (Gollancz.) 
The Presbyterian Tradition. 
By Charles L. Warr, D.D. 
7s. 6d. (Maclehose.) 
Mixed Pasture : Twelve Essays and Addresses. 
By Evelyn Underhill. 5s. (Methuen.) 
The God-Man: a Phrenological Study of 
Jesus Christ. 
By Amy B. Barnard, L.L.A., F.B.P.S. 
5s. (Clarke.) 
Historical Occasions in Westminster Abbey. 
Compiled by Vernon F. Storr, M.A., and 


Jocelyn Perkins, M.A., D.C.L., F.S.A. 
7s. 6d. (Skeffington.) 


by Gilbert Thomas 


If it be too early to say that we are 
witnessing the beginning of a genuine revival, 
Mr. Kellett is surely right in declaring that 
“there have not often been times at which a 
keener interest was taken in religious questions 
than the present.’’ Much of that interest, as 
reflected in the popular press or even perhaps 
in the Group Movement, may be relatively 
superficial. But since stagnation and mere 
formalism are the things most to be dreaded, 
we can at least take up Galileo’s cry with 
new hope. ‘It moves.” And there is no 
doubt whatever that, beneath the surface 
eddies, there is a profounder stirring that 
represents not merely theological reconstruc- 
tion but vital spiritual rebirth. The religious 
spirit of to-day is vividly reflected, from various 
angles, in four of the books that head this 
column. The fifth volume is in a different 
category, being of historical rather than of 
contemporary interest. If I dispose of it at 
once and briefly, it is not because it is 
not a welcome and valuable compilation, but 


From = ya Chart 


y C. W. C. Drury 
(Sheldon Press) 
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because it can speak for itself, the only necessary 
clue being that it contains fifteen sermons delivered 
on historic occasions in Westminster Abbey between 
1861 and 1911, with biographical notes about each 
of the preachers, who range from Peter Heylin and 
ltobert South to Bishop Gore and William Boyd 
Carpenter, 

Of the popular modern interest in religion, Mr. 
Ixellett’s book is a characteristic indication. Here 
is a work obviously designed to meet ‘‘ a felt need,”’ 
and so sure are the publishers of their public that 
they can afford to give six hundred closely yet 
clearly printed pages for five shillings. As for 
quality, Mr. Kellett’s name is in itself a guarantee 
of sound scholarship combined with lucidity and 
charm of style. Mr. Kellett was born (among other 
things) to write this book, though not perhaps to 
write it in quite this way. Having, at the publishers’ 
instigation, to deal with religions instead of religion 
—though he turns necessity to advantage by insist- 
ing that we cannot properly understand Christianity 
itself apart from some knowledge of the primitive 
origins of religion and of later rival branches—he 
has had, so far as possible, to curb his own strong 
convictions. He has not of course entirely suc- 
ceeded, though while himself a definite Christian, he 
has found it easier, if 1 mistake not, to interpret 
Buddhism sympathetically than to do full justice to 
Roman Catholicism. If however he has not achieved 
the impossible, it is almost certain that no other 
writer could have performed the set task so well. 
While he has an indefatigable eye for detail, he 
possesses also a finely imaginative sense of propor- 
tion. He does not overlook the smaller sects, but he 
never allows the trees to obscure the wood. His 
work is admirably planned so as to bring out clearly 
the dominating historical movements in religion. 

“The Presbyterian Tradition ”’ is described as ‘‘ A 
Scottish Layman’s Handbook.’ Both the title and 


sub-title inadequately suggest the scope and quality 
of a work which, like Mr. Kellett’s, has an engaging 
—at times even an exciting—narrative style. Dr. 


Warr is not merely a distinguished scholar : 


trom Karnest Earth 
By Elsie Grey Turner 
(Herbert Jenkins) 


he is a 
novelist who knows how to quicken the dry bones with life. 
While his central aim is to give his readers the theological 


From Earnest Earth 
By Elsie Grey Turner 
(Herbert Jenkins) 


THE QuiET CORNER BY THE 
Low Poot In APRIL. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FORGET-ME-NOT WALK 
BY THE BoRDER. 


and historic justification for Presbyterianism as he sees 
it, his story necessarily goes back to Christ and the Early 
Church, and then, with special reference to conditions in 


Scotland, covers in fairly 
full outline the main 
course of religious de- 
velopment in Europe. 
His book offers the per- 
fect guide to those who 
want a clear statement 
of what Presbyterianism 
stands for; but as a 
panorama of religious 
and social history it 
should delight many 
readers who are not 
primarily concerned with 
the ecclesiastical issues 
involved. In few coun- 
tries has religion had a 
stormier career than in 
Scotland, and the story 
as here retold is full of 
colour and dramatic 
force. But Dr. Warr has 
aimed strenuously after 
fairness and_ balance. 
He has quite rightly his 
own point of view, but 
he is able to see such 
characters as Calvin and 
Knox with all their 
warts, even while he 
protests against much 
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recent times that ethics crept in. To-day, 
being faced with world chaos, there is the 
tendency for us to isolate and exalt ethics 
as the all-important element in Christianity, 
and to forget that, purged of its primitive 
crudities, an elemental sense of wonder and 
of contact with supernatural power is 
equally vital a need. There are, as Miss 
Underwood says, too many “hurried modern 
Christians ’’ who, fearful of being overtaken by 
catastrophe, look for quick and easy returns 
from the application of Christian ethics to our 
social sores. But their hope is vain. Our social 
sores are but the symptoms of a deeply en- 
trenched disease, and Miss Underhill’s passion- 
ate plea for a synthesis between ethics and 
genuine personal holiness is very timely. Ethics 
are an essential part of religion; but the 
trees cannot create the wind; the wind must 
stir the branches with life. The Christian 
must, by true self-surrender, get back to 
the only source of spiritual power that can 
quicken ethics with fruitful dynamic. 

I opened Miss Barnard’s book with some 
misgiving. It was soon dispelled. Whatever 
the reader’s own view of phrenology may be, 
he will find that Christ, and not phrenology 
itself, is the author’s real concern. Her 
method has been to consider the character of 
Christ under headings corresponding to the 
various traits into which phrenology divides 
the human organism—with of course their 
inevitable interactions. What, in the light 
of phrenology, would the perfect man be like ? 
That Christ must have been. Does this 
sound mechanical—even a little irreverent ? 
I can only repeat that, in the result, it is not 
so. Miss Barnard has been greatly helped by 
her personal knowledge of Palestine and its 
people, by her own deep humility, and by that 
intuitive penetration which phrenologists often 
possess. 


From Major Mysteries of Science Man’s Greatest Eve. 
(Selwyn & Blount) THe 100-incH TeLescope at 


MouNT WILSON OBSERVATORY. 


misrepresentation to which they have been subjected And 
Dr. Warr’s volume is typical of much of the best con- 
temporary religious literature in that, while the author 
is passionately loyal to his own denomination, he is not 
sectarian in spirit. It is only when the spiritual fire within 
it burns low that the sect itself comes to assume more 
importance than the wider interest which, in its own 
unique way, it should serve. Dr. Warr never obscures the 
wider outlook. His pages glow with spiritual vitality, and 
show a charity that is the more robust because it grows 
from deep individualistic roots. 

The same may be said for Miss Evelyn Underhill, 
who has now collected twelve essays and addresses, 
written or delivered in widely different circumstances 
during as many years. Miss Underhill is an Anglo-Catholic, 
and in one of her pages suggests the special contribution 
which her own branch of the faith may make to the 
Christian Commonwealth. But it is the Commonwealth 
itself with which she is most deeply concerned, and in 
one of her most charming essays she gives us a series of 
vignettes of some of the world’s saints, and protesting 
that ‘‘ Christian holiness is never monotonous,’’ shows 
by what varied tributaries the main stream may be 
fed. She devotes chapters to individual saints, including 
St. Francis of Assisi, Richard the Hermit and Walter 
Hilton. The rest of her book—and perhaps its most valu- 
able section in the light of to-day—discusses the rela- 
tion of Christianity to social problems. The essays on this 
theme may be read with special interest after Mr. Kellett’s 


From The Wonder Book of REDUCEO REPRODUCTION 
reminder that religion had its origin in primitive super- Machi OF THE COVER. 


inery 
stition and magic, and that it was only in comparatively (Ward, Lock) 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT-BOOKS 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CHARMING BINDINGS ARTISTIC COLOURED WRAPPERS 


WHITE ARAB 


Adventure® 
~ above the Clouds 


BLACKIES 
ANNUAL 


STORY BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
THE WHITE ARAB. Illustrated by Henry Cotter. 
6s. net 

ROCKS AHEAD. Illustrated by D. L. Mays. 
net 
KING FOR A MONTH. Illustrated by Comerrorp 
Watson 3s. 6d. net 


= DISAPPEARING DHOW. Illustrated by D. L. 


‘AYS. 2s. 6d. net 


By B. WEBSTER SMITH 


PIONEERS OF MOUNTAINEERING. Illustrated. 
Cloth boards with pictorial wrapper. 3s. 6d. net 


By BESSIE MARCHANT 
DEBORAH’S FIND. Illustrated by Henry Cotter. 
is. net 
By FELICITY KEITH 


THE OAKHILL GUIDE COMPANY. lllustrated by 
R. H. Brock. 3s. 6d. net 


By ANNA SEWELL 
BLACK BEAUTY. Illustrated by A. Macutric. 


net 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON 
FROM POWDER-MONKEY TO ADMIRAL. we. 


trated. net 


By F. V. MONK and H. T. WINTER, M.R.AE.S. 


ADVENTURE ABOVE THE CLOUDS. Illustrated. 
Cloth boards, with pictorial wrapper. 3s. 6d. net 


OMNIBUS BOOKS 


THE HARRY COLLINGWOOD OMNIBUS BOOK. 
pages. 3s. 6d. net 


THE G. A. HENTY OMNIBUS BOOK, 1088 pages. 
3s, 6d. net 


THE BESSIE MARCHANT OMNIBUS BOOK, 896 
pages. 3s. 6d. net 


Each containing three long stories in one volume. 


SIX CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 1370-1929 
sivas’ Passages from the whole field of English 
i e with Biographies of the Great Writers. General 
Ricnarb Ferrer Paterson, M.A. (Cantab), D.Litt. 
(Glasgow). Six volumes. Per volume, 12s. 6d. net 


Editor: DAVIDE C. MINTER 

MODERN NEEDLECRAFT 

This book deals with every ‘branch of needlecraft in a 

highly practical way—demonstrating by picture, diagram 

and text those methods proved best by the experienced 

worker. The writers of the various sections are the 

f p ts of needlecraft in Great Britain. Each 
one is a specialist in her own work. 16s. net 


By F. MARIAN McNEILL 
THE SCOTS KITCHEN 
Its Traditions and Lore, with Old-time Recipes. Strongly 
bound in buckram. New Edition, 3s. 6d. net 
“* Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book which 
will provide matter for many a literary dissertation.”— 
Morning Post 


By CICELY M. BARKER 
THE BOOK OF THE FLOWER FAIRIES 
Poems and Pictures by Cicety M. Barker. With 72 
charming illustrations of Flowers and their !particular 


Fairies in colour. With delightful coloured wrapper. 
5s. net 


By JANET HEPWORTH 


LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 
With deut ill ions by W. R. H. Joun- 
SON. 3s. 6d. net 
In special superior art binding (blue and gilt) in 4 


net 


THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
A reset and amplified edition of Tue Concise 
Dictionary, beautifully printed and beautifully clear. 
With many useful addenda. 908 thr 1 pages. 
Foolscap 4to, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 
12s. 6d. net ; half-Morocco, 16s. net. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


RHYMES NEW AND OLD. With 12 beautiful coloured 

pictures by CIcELy M. Barker. . net 

is is an unusual aieeien of poems, some old and 

rare and some of the present day, chosen by’ Miss Barker 

for special qualities which appeal to children and have an 
enduring charm for 


OLD RHYMES FOR ALL TIMES. Collected and 
superbly illustrated in colour and in black-and-white by 
Cicecy M. Barker. Pictorial wrapper in colour. 5 

Ss. net 


THe PRECIOUS GIFT. By Witson Witson. 
e Bible story retold. With 48 full-page coloured 

ae by Artuur A. Dixon. Pictorial wrapper. 
Picture boards, 6s. net 
Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net 


THE JOSEPHINE A series of books. 
Written by Mrs. H. C. Crapocx. Each k contains 
& full-page superb coloured lates and many black-and- 
white drawings by Honor fod AppLeTton. The illustra- 
tions are things of real beanty in their soft colouring and 
graceful lining. Delightful picture cover and wrapper. 

2s. 6d. net each 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF HYMNS. A caine 
collection of favourite hymns with music. Richly illus- 
trated in colour by Cice.y M. Barker. Ss. net 


By J. M. ELMENHORST WESTERMAN 


FAIRY TALES FROM WONDERLAND. A Wonder 
Book of Fairy Tales. Lavishly illustrated in colour and 


in black-and-white by Jonn Hassati, 5s. net 


THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS. EVERYTHING NEW 


BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL 


A book for the modern girl of spirit. 


rich in thri!ls, and its articles practical and interesting. Its profuse illustrations 


arc a special feature. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL 


A p steed volume in large type, full of short stories and little poems, and a 


Its stories of school and adventure are 


net 


pictures in colour and black-and-white. |. net 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


A great collection of stories and rhymes, with 20 full-page coloured pictures, 
and many in black-and-white. 5s. net 


BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL 


For the Boy of To-day. Stories of school life, of sport and of adventure in all 
parts of the world, with articles of absorbing interest. Full of pictures. 


net 


Illustrated List of Books suitable for presentation post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


50, OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
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A FROWN, A SMILE, AND A 
LAUGH 


Artist Among the Bankers. r 
By Will Dyson. 6s. (Dent.) 
Indian File. 
By E. P. White. 
3s.6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
Laura Was My Camel. 
By Arthur Weigall. 


38. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
by Giles Dugdale 


Mr. Will Dyson, one of 
the very few outstanding 
caricaturists of his gener- 
ation, complains quite 
justifiably that the cartoon 
is being devitalised by 
having an alien good- 
humour forced uponit. He 
makes the same accusation 
against the literature of our 
day, in which he discerns 
nothing but gloomy hope- 
lessness and fatuous 
frivolity, bitterly condemn- 
ing literary brightness and 
“the two devastating cross- 
talk comedians, Charm and 
Humour.” 


From The New Yorker Album “ SHoppy !” 
(John Lane) 


From The Pleasure AN ILLUSTRATION From Laura Was My Camel I TURNED AND WAVED NON- 
of Your BY WILLIAM CHAPPELL. By Arthur Weigall CHALANTLY TO MY STAFF. 
(Thornton Butterworth) THE NEXT MOMENT I was 
FLATTENED AGAINST THE 

STONEWORK. 


Com; 
By June and Dots 
(Gerald Howe) 
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Whether readers of ‘‘ Artist Among the Bankers ’ 
share this particular distaste of his or not, they 
will be grateful for the inspiration it gave him 
to load up his pen with the acid he has previously 
reserved for his superb etchings, one of which, 
together with eighteen drawings, illustrate his 
book. 

Bernard Shaw is dismissed as a chronic laugh addict 
who, though he has helped to laugh a dying thing to 
death, has brought nothing new to birth. And this, 
he urges passionately, is a time of promise when the 
Shavian embalmer is not required. The author sees 
ours as an age of plenty, thanks to the “artist man’s ”’ 
creative endeavours, and through the ever increasing 
efficiency of the machine he prophesies a time when 
all who wish to become members of the leisured class 
may do so, for the privileged class will be composed of 
those who are permitted to work in order to gratify 
their moral snobism. All this can be made possible 
if our financial system can only be adjusted to allow 
consumption to keep pace with production. He sees 
in Russia an inefficient workman preaching a gospel 
of Holiness of Work, and points out that as our 
own problem is epochs ahead of theirs, we cannot 
look to the Soviet for our solution. After making us 
sweat with wholesome apprehension through fourteen 
hair-raising chapters, he leads us into calm waters 
quite suddenly by offering a concise solution to our 
problems which the least academic reader can under- 
stand. It could be outlined here in a very few 
words, but it should come in its proper place as the 
climax of an intensely interesting book which I would 
urge every ‘artist man’’ and “ business man’”’ to 
read. Unless we do find some solution to the problems 
enumerated in it, we may well be doomed to perish 
with our financial Moseses in the Land of Moab, 
instead of living like artists in the Promised Land so 
close at hand. 


of “Indian File.”’ 
but it is a very amusing book all the same. 


From Artist Among the 
Bankers 
By Will Dyson 
(Dent) 


SCIENCE. 


From Artist Among the 
Bankers 
By Will Dyson 
(Dent) 


I imagine that Mr. Dyson would thoroughly disapprove 
There are no “ belly-laughs”’ in it, 
The articles 
of which it is composed have previously appeared in Punch, 
and it has the serene good humour which pervades even 


the cartoons in that amiable journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


- 


“Speak, O OracLeE! WHAT SHALL 
WE FATHERS OF THE PEOPLE DO— 
THE PEOPLES ARE SORELY SHORT 
OF mMoNnEY!” “DopP O FATHER 
OF THE PEOPLE—SIVE ’EM LESS 
OF IT.” 


Arampur, of which 


the author, Mr. E. P. White, writes, is a native state, 
and it is little wonder the Indian princes wish for no change 
in the administration of their provinces while there are 
resourceful people, like the British officials whom he 
describes, to dress their windows and lay playful booby- 


THE New Duty oF 


traps for the tiresome visitor bent on unwelcome reform. 
The book will give pleasure to Anglo-Indians, and should 
be brought to the notice of young men planning their 
careers, who may have heard discouraging reports that 
prospects in India are not as pleasing as they 
were. They will also discover that the human vileness 
adversely mentioned by the hymn-writer has its 
humorous side if viewed through a more tolerant 
official eye. 

Surely even Mr. Will Dyson’s grimness would not 
be proof against ‘‘ Laura Was My Camel,” in which 
Mr. Arthur Weigall describes the idiosyncrasies of 
the five animals he acquired for his personal use 
or domestic amusement when he was Director-General 
of Antiquities to the Egyptian Government. He 
describes them with an observation so acute and 
a pen so felicitous that the illustrations by O. 
Soglow, though amusing enough in themselves, seem 
unnecessary and misleading. At a casual glance one 
might diagnose humour of a burlesque kind, whereas 
the author himself avoids over-emphasis, and the 
mental pictures he conveys are clear and permanent. 
Besides introducing poor old Laura, a camel with a 
grievance, he traces the rise and fall of Cicero, an 
amorous Egyptian donkey; the short but gay life of 
Pedro, the pariah sheepdog; the diverting career of 
Filfil, an Arab horse with a Pegasus complex; and 
the inscrutableness of Basta, a holy cat who finally 
forsook both him and the veil. ‘* Laura Was My 
Camel”’ should solve many a gift problem, and no 
animal-lover or humour-lover should be allowed to 
remain without a copy. 
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From Florentine Nights 


By Heinrich Heine CAME INTO VIEW. 
(Gerald Howe) 


SEA-FIGHTING 


Sailormen All. 
By Vice-Admiral Gordon Campbell, V.C., D.S.O. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Dead Reckoning and H.M.S. ——. 
By “ Klaxon.” 2s. 6d. each. (Rich & Cowan.) 


by D. P. Capper 


The naval officer who writes on his own pro- 
fession usually fits snugly into one of two classes. 
He is either content to tell a straightforward tale, 
leaving laymen to follow him among technicalities 
as best they can, or he strives for extreme clarity. 
As the author of “‘ My Mystery Ships ’’—that fine 
example of direct narrative—and now of “ Sailor- 
men All,” Admiral Campbell has entered both 
classes. His two books have little in common ; 
perhaps the fact that his latest work is dedicated 
to his young son may explain the difference in 
style. At any rate“ Sailormen All,” with its capital 
illustrations, should attract and enthral a public 
which will not open most books dealing with war. 

Admiral Campbell, announcing himself as a 
member of the League of Nations Union, claims 
that the stories he retells ‘‘ can do nothing to im- 
pede the progress of humanity towards universal 
peace.”” He has chosen a number of historic sea 
actions and linked them with similar, or parallel, 
episodes of 1914-18. For instance Nelson’s abortive 
attack on Teneriffe is bracketed with the St. George’s 
Day blocking of Zeebrugge ; the Mary Rose of 1669 
with the Mary Rose of 1917 ; and Cochrane’s Speedy 
with the Q-ship Prize. None of his stories is new to 
print, though I have not before met such a detailed 
account of how the two four-and-a-half-ton gunboats 
were transported, through one hundred and fifty 
miles of bush and over a six-thousand-foot mountain 


IT WAS PAGANINI HIMSELF WHO 


From Florentine Nights 


By Heinrich Heine NORMAL SHAPE CUTTING HIS 
(Gerald Howe) 


range, to establish the White Ensign on Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Admiral Campbell’s mention of differing author- 
ities makes one rather chary of questioning his accuracy 
in details. But he has undoubtedly made some small 
slips, even among his twentieth century episodes. To 
take three only: no Zeppelins were ‘‘ converging ” 
on the Grand Fleet on the morning of the Jutland 
battle ; bad weather prevented all aircraft from taking 
part in the actual Zeebrugge attack, and it was a 
homeward-bound convoy which the modern Mary Rose 
sacrificed herself to protect. 

The night action of the Broke and Swift with the 
six German destroyers seems to have bred a mystery. 
Admiral Campbell categorically declares that when the 
Broke rammed the G.24 there was no attempt at 
boarding—‘ only a few German sailors came crawling 
over the forecastle to surrender.’”’ Yet surely the 
Broke’s midshipman, a petty officer and an A.B. were 
decorated for their stand against a rush of boarders, 
This needs clearing up: was that famous hand-to-hand 
fight all a misunderstanding ? 

With such a mine as our entire naval history to work, 
Admiral Campbell must have found great difficulty 
in selection. It is good to see that among the better 
known stories he has made room for the escape of the 
East Indiaman Marlborough and the amazing affair of 
the Diamond Rock. He says in his foreword that 
his aim was to concentrate on “ individual actions 
which bring out the spirit of adventure, self-sacrifice, 
self-control and courage.’’ But these qualities are not 
displayed only in face of an enemy. Ships, in stress 
of weather, on fire, in salvage and rescue work, provide 
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A Selection from 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 


SHRUBS AND TREES FOR THE GARDEN 


21/- net 
By A. OSBORN (in charge of the Arboretum, Kew) 
8 colour plates. 64 full-page plates. 
“Far in advance of any other single volume work 
already available.” —Country Life 


COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDENING 


5/~ net 
By J. COUTTS, A. EDWARDS, and A. OSBORN, 
of Kew. 16 colour plates, 80 pages of photographic 
plates and many diagrams. 768 pp. 


EVERYDAY GARDENING 7/6 net 


By J. COUTTS (Deputy Curator at Kew). 8 colour 


plates, 32 pp. of photographic plates and many 
diagrams. 


ROCK GARDENS: How to Plan and Plant 
Them 7/6 net 

By A. EDWARDS, of Kew. With Chapters on the 
Wall, the Paved and the Water Gardens. 8 colour 


plates, 32 pp. of photographic plates and many 
diagrams. 


THE GATES OF BEAUTY 7/6 net 
An Anthology of English Poetry, Past and Present. 
Compiled by WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 

*Mr. Nichols has opened the gates on a number of 


lovely things that to many readers, if not to most, 
would have remained unknown.” 


—Manchester Guardian 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS 


6/- net 
By Proressor A. M. LOW, D.Sc. _ Fully illustrated. 
The well-known scientist describes hundreds of harm- 
less and inexpensive experiments and tricks, and tells 
us the reasons for the phenomena that occur. 


MY DOG AND YOURS 3/6 net 


Verses by JOE WALKER. With 35  two-colour 
drawings by G. L. STAMPA. 


THAT DOG OF MINE 3/6 net 


Verses by JOE WALKER. With over 50 two-colour 
drawings by G. L. STAMPA. 


THE WAYS OF THE NAVY 


3/6 net 


By Rear-ApmiraL D. ARNOLD-FORSTER, R.N. 
(ret.), C.M.G. Fully illustrated. 300 pp. 


SHRUBS G TREES — 
FOR THE. “GARDEN FROM A 


a CHIMNEY 
CORNER 


2/6 net 


By 
FAY INCHFAWN. 


Anew book of verse by 
this popular Author. 


THE WONDER BOOKS 


5/- net 


Picture Boards, 10 x 74; 


Hundreds of illustrations in 


tints, and many colour plates. (Also cloth, 6/- net) 


The Wonder 


New Volume Book of 


MACHINERY 


Other “‘ Wonder Books " constantly brought up to date : 


ELECTRICITY 
AIRCRAFT 
RAILWAYS 


(Exploration and Big 
ame Stalking) 
The ALL-STORY 
Wonder Book 


SCIENCE 

INVENTIONS 

SHIPS 

THE NAVY 

MOTORS 

WHY & WHAT ? 

(Answers to Children’s 
Questions) 


WONDERS 


The “Prince Charming ” Colour Books 
EACH WITH 48 COLOUR PLATES 
Cloth, 84 x 6}, Handsome Design, 5/- net 


NURSERY RHYMES 
FAIRY TALES 
VERSES FOR 
CHILDREN 
ANDERSEN’S STORIES 
CHILDREN’S STORIES 
FROM THE BIBLE 
TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE 
ALICE IN WONDER- 
LAND 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


THE WATER-BABIES 
GRIMM’S FAIRY 
TALES 

ROBINSON CRUSOE 

FESOP’S FABLES 

DON QUIXOTE 

STORIES OF KING 
ARTHUR 


ROBIN HOOD 

ONCE UPON A TIME 
Children’s Stories 
from the Classics 


DELIGHTFUL NEW STORIES 
Picture Design. Good Bulk. Illustrated. 
BILLABONG’S LUCK Grant Bruce 3/6 net 


THE GUARDIANS 


el Maud Peacocke 3/6 net 

TWELVE MONTHS TO WIN 
John F. C. Westerman 3/6 net 
SCHOOLS IN TURMOIL St. John Pearce 2/6 net 


ENTER—JENNIE WREN 
THE WATCH HUNT 
ANNE-ON-HER-OWN 


May Wynne 2/6 net 
Eric Barker 2/6 net 
Ethel Talbot 2/6 net 


THE SUNSHINE SERIES 
EACH WITH 24 COLOUR PLATES 
Picture Boards. 10 x 74. 3s. 6d. net 
MOTHER GOOSE: Nursery Rhymes 
FAVOURITE FAIRY TALES 


ALICE IN WONDER- 
LAND 

OUR ANIMAL 
FRIENDS 

GRIMM’S FAIRY 
TALES 

THE WATER- 
BABIES 

THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 
TALES 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
ROBIN HOOD 


Complete Catalogue of Gift Books from 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
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From Everybody’s Lamb 
Edited. by 4 C. Ward 
(Bell) 


plenty of opportunities in peace or war. It might 
have been worth while to have included for instance 
an account of how the Hornet nosed in among the rocks 
to lay her forecastle alongside the quarter-deck of the 
wrecked Avgyll and take five hundred men on _ board 
in a gale and heavy sea. Or the way in which the Marvel 
saved the ship’s company of a sinking fellow destroyer 
by grinding down her side thirteen times in succession 
in another gale at night. 

Destroyers figure in both these cases: it was in small 
craft, with their greater possibilities for 
initiative, that the qualities set out by Admiral 
Campbell had most scope in 1914-18. Here 
are two books by “ Klaxon”’ in _ proof. 
“Dead Reckoning ’’ is solely concerned with 
war-time exploits of submarines, while “‘H.M.S. 
” is a collection of short sketches dealing 
with small craft generally, and ranging from 
the War years to 1923. As they carry no 
explanatory note from the publishers, they 
would be rather bewildering if I did not re- 


| JUST CAME IN TIME. 


member thirstily reading the text as articles 
in Blackwood a number of years ago. The 
books are apparently cheap reprints. The 
war-time atmosphere that hangs about them 
comes with a queer tang in these days of 
Geneva head-lines, but they still make good 
—if slightly flavoured—reading. ‘‘ Klaxon,”’ 
although hampered by the intense techni- 
calities of submarines, wisely chooses the 
straightforward style. His gift for descrip- 


tive narrative carries the reader along even’ From The Incredible Adventures 
of Professor Branestawm 


From a wealth of good yarns I seize two: There 
is the true tale of the submarine captain who, growing 
bored with his monotonous patrol duty, weit 
exploring in defiance of orders, and torpedoed a 
U-boat in the mouth of the Weser River in full view of 
annoyed German destroyers. Then there is the author’s 
own “ ghost story ’’ which—I stake my faith in “‘ Klaxon ” 
—is also literally true. ‘‘ Klaxon,’’ now holding captain’s 
rank on the retired list of the Navy, has clearly drawn 
largely on first- or second-hand experience for all his 
yarns. They carry conviction. But ‘‘ Dead Reckoning ” 
was not written for 1933. Even though it would mean 
yet another war book, there is still room for a compre- 
hensive account, amplified from ex-enemy sources, of the 
doings of our destroyers and submarines: their achieve- 
ments and losses. The subject has barely been touched 
on for the general public. If ‘‘ Klaxon’”’ would collate 
all his various writings and bring them up to date on 
some such plan, submarines at least would have an ideal 
chronicler. There need be no fear of “ glorifying ’’ war. 
A few narratives of survivors from sunken boats would 
meet that objection. One of the most telling pieces of 
anti-war propaganda in print is the matter-of-fact descrip- 
tion of the scene in the flooding engine-room of the Warrior, 
as the trapped men drowned one by one in the darkness 
and the scalding steam. But submarines can produce their 
own grim warnings. In spite of its plain record of heroism, 
there is plenty of material in “‘ Dead Reckoning ’’ which, if 
read imaginatively, would quench any enthusiasm for war. 


EVERYBODY’S LAMB. 


Edited by A. C. Ward and illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 
10s. 6d. (Bell.) 

This delightful volume is a welcome companion to 
Everybody’s Pepys”’ and ‘‘ Everybody’s Boswell”’ in 
the same series. Mr. Ward’s intention is “to reunite 
Lamb and ‘Elia ’—-to bring together again, somewhat 
as in life, the man and his familiar.’’ And by his very 
skilful selection (abridging only in the Letters), he has 
succeeded. Mr. E. H. Shepard’s illustrations show him at 
his best. 


FAMOUS ANIMAL STORIES. 
Edited by Ernest Thompson Seton. 8s. 6d. 
Head.) 

An omnibus volume which is so good that one wonders 
why no publisher thought of it before. It contains, beside 
ZEsop, the early myths and the later fairy stories, quotations 
from such famous animal classics as ‘‘ Tarka the Otter” 
and ‘‘ Rab and His Friends.’ Altogether there are one 


hundred and sixteen stories, including several by the editor 
himself, 


(Bodley 


THE PROFESSOR STUDIES 
SPRING CLEANING. 


if a ‘‘ two-to-one shaft’’ is as much of an By Norman Huntec 
unholy mystery as “negative buoyancy.” (John Lane) 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE NAVY 


The Navy in My Time. 
By Admiral Mark Kerr. 6s. 


by Rolf Bennett 


In the course of this very compact and readable 
little volume, the author has drawn a vivid picture 
of the changes which have come over the British 
Navy in the past fifty years. Joining the Navy in 
1877, he had the good fortune to serve in the last 
wooden frigate in the Service and is thus able to 
compare the mechanic-seaman of to-day with his 
predecessor of the days of sail. 

While far from regretting much that has passed 
away for ever, he is strongly in favour of embryo 
Naval officers spending their first vear in a sailing 
ship, a plan, he adds, which should be started at 
once before the breed of sailors capable of teaching 
them becomes extinct. In this particular only, he 
believes, was the old cducation better than ‘ the 
modern. 

The seaman himself has changed almost -Leyond 
recognition in this amazing half-century. When the 
author joined the Navy, the “jolly Jack Tar”’ of 
whom Dibdin sang still existed. ‘‘ He was not so 
well educated, and he looked upon the shore, which 
he seldom visited, as a place for riotous living. One 
ship’s company coming back from leave would supply 
more drunken men than a whole fleet would now.” 

The coming of steam brought with it the engineer. 
But for a long time this branch of the Service was 
looked down on and the engineer-officers were con- 
sidered socially inferior to the executive branch. 
Up till the end of the nineteenth century invitations 
to the captains and officers of ships for dances and 
social functions were always understood to mean the 
executive officers only. However, the Fisher scheme 
for the training of Naval engineers, which came into 
force in 1903, put an end to this ambiguous situa- 
tion. The medical branch of the Service also suffered 
grave disabilities and it was not until 1866 that an 
assistant surgeon had the right even to a cabin 
of his own. 

The War Office, it would appear, has nothing on the 
Admiralty when it comes to conservatism and red tape. 
One of the pioneers of wireless, Captain Henry Jackson, 
would probably have beaten Marconi in the race, but was 
disqualified through the Admiralty and the Treasury 
refusing money to develop the instrument he had produced. 


(Rich & Cowan.) 


From Everybody’s Lamb 
Edited by A. C. Ward 
(Bell) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fy. 


TENDERLY ESCORTING A 
MARKET-WOMAN. 


Much the same attitude was exhibited towards flying and 
the author tells how, during the battle for the Air Service, 
a Lord of the Admiralty told him that “ four officers had 
been taken from the Navy for the Air, and that was four 
too many, and not another one should go if he could stop 
it.” Another Lord also solemnly suggested that two air- 
craft would 

suffice for the 

whole needs 

of the Navy in 

the next war ! 

A significant 

comment on 

this obstruc- 

tionist policy 

is the author’s 

statement that 

during the 

whole War no 


From Truffle Eater By “ Oistros"’ 
(Arthur Barker) 


ship at sea, 
which was 
convoyed by 
fiving-boats, 
seaplanes or 
aeroplanes, 
was sunk or 
damaged by 
submarines. 
In view of 
the recent 
controversy 
concerning 
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From Ant Antics ANTS REQUIRE SLEEP AND WILL SLEEP 


From Horsemanship As It Is cae 


By Estella Cave AS COMFORTABLY AS WE DO. 
(John Murrey) 


bombing from the air, the author gives it as his opinion 
that ‘‘ to abolish air bombing at sea, unless it is accom- 
panied by the abolition of the submarine, means 
suicide for a nation dependent on overseas com- 
munications for six-tenths of her food, as is the 
actual position of Great Britain.” 

This is not the only problem which Admiral Mark 
Kerr suggests to his readers, and which they would 
do well to consider in view of the grave tension which 
exists in Europe to-day. Nor is the minute made by 
a former Admiralty Board, deciding against the use 
of iron in shipbuilding “‘ because it was known to 
everyone in the world that iron would not float,”’ the 
only good story. 


By Sarah Bowes-Lyon 
(Dent) 
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From Dinosaurs RECONSTRUCTION OF STRUTHIOMINUS, AN 
By Dr. W. E. Swinton AMERICAN CRETACEOUS DINOSAUR. 
(Murby) 
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A Magnificent Production 


MANUAL FLAGS 


‘Wi 


V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN 


This beautiful work is based on W. J. Gordon’s well-known 
volume ‘‘Flags of the World,”” which has been revised, 
brought up to date and considerably enlarged. 


 pitina. The volume contains 28 beautiful coloured plates and 2 

half-tone plates, embracing in all 392 examples of flags, and 
many illustrations in the text. Handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, with gilt top, head band, and substantial wrapper. 


Price £1:1:0 net 


Uniform with Boutell’s “Manual of Heraldry,’ by the same 
MANITOBA author, published last year, which has been so well received. 


The Book of the Year for Boys 


THE EXILE 


Vice-Admiral E, R. G. R. EVANS, c.B., Ds.o. 
(Evans of ‘‘ The Broke”’) 


Illustrated by REGINALD MILLS, with a coloured frontispiece 
and 4 half-tone plates. 


Price 6/- net 


Extract from the Author’s Foreword : 


“In my own lifetime | have had adventure enough to fill many 
books... . Drawing from the experiences of my own life | have let 
my boy hero win through fight and flight.... If it pleases all its 
readers as much as it seems to have pleased my own boys, it will be 
well, worth publication.” 


A New Work 
CLIFFORD WEBB 
(Author-Artist of ‘‘The Story of Noah’’) 
entitled 


BUTTERWICK FARM 


A delightful picture-book for young children, illustrating 
an afternoon’s visit to a farm. The text is clear and simple, 
and all the illustrations are coloured. 


Reduced from a colour plate Price 5] - net 


LONDON & NEW YORK 
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CHRISTMAS 


I‘vom The Modern Boy’s Annual 
(Amalgamated Press) 
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CLEAR LOWER DECK. 


By Sidney Knock. 2s. 6d. net. (Philip Allan.) 


This is designed by its author as an intimate study of 
the men of the Royal Navy. It treats of present day 
conditions, showing that, if conditions of life on the lower 
deck to-day are not quite as pleasant and easy as landsmen 
are apt to imagine, they are infinitely better than in Nelson's 
time and for very many years afterwards. 

Discipline, iron discipline, is still, Mr. Knock says, the 
key-note of life in the senior Service. He discusses griev- 
ances impartially and the general psychology of the lower 
deck. The ways of chaplains and doctors, past and present, 
are also discussed critically ; and we are shown the diffi- 
culties which surround a naval pensioner on his entry into 


From The Wonders of Ski-ing 
By Arnold Fanck and Hannes Schneider 
(Allen & Unwin) 


TRAIL RIDERS WITH THEIR WIRY PONIES ON AN 
ICEFIELD IN JASPER NATIONAL Park, CANADA. 


civil life. Difficulties which do not present themselves 
similarly to a retired soldier. 
Mr. Knock’s statements and arguments appear to be 


made and presented in all sincerity. Gorpon Ross 


I KNOW A GARDEN. 
by Marion Cran. tos. 6d. (Jenkins.) 

To write of nearly a score of gardens without becoming 
technical or monotonous is an achievement anyone might 
envy. But here Miss Cran never lets us get bored for one 
moment, nor at the end of the book are we likely to confuse 
one garden with another. It is not all flowers and lawns ; 
there are cats, birds, authors, how to cook vegetables and 
a host of other things to enliven these pages. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


From H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Edited by Edgar Middleton 
(John Lane) 


“R. D. B.” ON 
THE PRESS 


The Press in My Time. 


By R. D. Blumenfeld. 
6s. (Rich & Cowan.) 


by David Arkell 


Mr. Blumenfeld in- 
troduced the first 
streamer head-line 
into English journal- 
ism. For this reason 
his criticisms of the 
modern newspaper are 
especially interesting, 
since they come from 
rather an unusual 
angle. 

The newspaper 
always has in mind an 
“average reader,” he 
says. ‘This “ average 
reader”’ is a nuisance, 
“for in practice he 
becomes the lowest 
common denominator 
of the public taste 
and intelligence.”’ In- 
cidentally the B.B.C. 
makes no such effort; 
it treats its public 
sectionally, classifying 
listeners into any 
number of different 
categories. According 


4 


4 


. 


From Three White Stockings 
By Moyra Charlton 
(Putnams) 


THE ROPE TAUT, 
| JERKED MYSELF UP. 


SASKATOON. THE PRINCE WITH COWBOYS, MOUNTED 
ON A BRONCHO, AT THE STAMPEDE. 


to Mr. Blumenfeld, 
the B.B.C. is improv- 
ing the public taste 
and _ intelligence to 
such an extent that 
it will finally bring 
about an improve- 
ment in the quality of 
newspapers. He is 
not one of those who 
think that the epitaph 
of the Press is to be 
spoken in well modu- 
lated tones from 
Broadcasting House. 
But it is worth 
while investigating 
further the process of 
which Mr. Blumenfeld 
speaks. This appeal 
to the lowest common 
denominator soon sets 
into a formula. It 
becomes tyrannical, 
and, although it 
existed in the first 
place only by virtue 
of its slavish appeal 
to popularity, it now 
begins to dictate and 
soon to mould the 
character of minds. 
Take for instance that 
barefaced appeal to 
sticky emotionalism 
known as the “ human 
story” (and such 
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for our delectation. If anyone did manage to gain a 
comprehensive view of the proceedings on one day, lis 
trouble was quite wasted for on the next day the famous 
trial was out of the news altogether. How surely 77!-Biis, 
which in the late eighties ‘“‘ began to appeal to the first 
crop of the Forster Educational Act,’’ was the forerunner 
of this modern journalism ! 

In an amusing passage Mr. Blumenfeld describes the 
“ lethargic ’’ reporters of those late eighties. ‘‘ They were 
strange, weird people in frock coats with notebooks and 
utterly devoid of originality and enterprise.’”’ How 
strange a contrast to the oh-so-Bright Young Pressmen of 
to-day, whose short shrill sentences are so well calculated 
in their appeal to hysterical typists—and others. 


A MUMMER’S WIFE. 
By George Moore. 
12s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.) 


Messrs. Heinemann have just added ‘‘ A Mummer’s Wife ” 
to the collected edition of George Moore which they are 
producing. It is the first volume of the series and a preface 
has been written by the author. This is entitled ‘A 
Communication to my Friends ’”’ and was unfinished when 
George Moore died. Here he “ takes his readers into his 
confidence and tells them how it came to pass that he 
retired from the ordinary amusements of life to writing 
about life.’”’” He relates his return from France and arrival 
in the literary-theatrical set of the Gaiety Bar, his cutting 
away irom the Irish estate, and then the great battle with 
the libraries. It is a brave story how the Vigilance Society 
was routed, but only after having killed Vizetelly. It is 
perhaps with regret that we read later of his “‘ first great 
advance in the writing of our dear English language,” 
and take leave of the introducer of realism to meet the 


From Zoo Cavalcade 
By E. 


“ stories’? fill the papers).¥ More people daily are 
accepting its values, though before it was often a little 
too much for the lowest common denominator himself 
(or is it herself ?). Its casual assumptions in small 
matters are so insidious that the process of levelling 
down, the general drift to the mediocre has no surer 
instrument. 

In this ‘ humanising”’ of news, Mr. Blumenfeld 
blames the journalists—‘ If by what I call a con- 
catenation of circumstances a piece of news falls their 
way, they think they must dramatise it, dress it up, 
garnish it with adjectives, pile on the superlatives and 
serve it up all head-lined and beribboned until it is no 
longer news but mere limelight drama pummelled 
out of all semblance to its former human aspects.” 
But why waste valuable abuse on the journalist, so 
easily replaceable a cog in the machine! It is not 
insignificant that Messrs... Day Lewis and Auden 
preserve their deadliest barbs for the fleshy parts of 
Beethameer and Bimbo. 

Mr. Blumenfeld does full justice to the technical 
excellence of the modern press—a quick news service 
and attractive make-up (many would be astonished 
at the trouble that is taken in ‘‘ making-up’”’ a modern 
newspaper). He gives a brief historical sketch tracing 
the change from the political party organ of the last 
century to the »ewspaper of this. Also, he does not 
disguise the weakness of the modern press in its most 
fundamental réle as purveyor of news. He explains 
that the “ sketch,’”’ which has so largely replaced the 
verbatim report in popular journalism, needs respon- 
sible handling which it does not often get. A recent 
example of distorted news that occurs to one is the 
“ Reichstag’’ trial. This was presented in a more or 

less typical manner, the line being to select choice tit-bits 


THE FIRST CAGE TO BE 
ERECTED AT THE ZOO. 


perfect practitioner of words. 


trom Hans Christian Andersen 
By Signe Toksirg 
(Macmillan) 


HOLMENSGADE, THE STREET 
WHERE ANDERSEN FIRST 
LIVEO IN COPENHAGEN. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS. 

From the famous Medici Society comes a 
collection of cards and calendars to suit all 
tastes. For the lover of the country-side there 
is Flora Pilkington’s calendar, ‘‘ The Bluebell 
Glade’ or Mark Fisher’s card, ‘‘ At the Close 
of Day.”” James McBey’s “A Still Day” and 
Sisley’s “‘ A Sunny Road”’ are cards which will 
appeal to most moderns, and the excellent re- 
production of Fra Angelico’s “ Madonna dei 
Linaiuoli’’ the choice for those who prefer 
Italian masterpieces. The best card for the 
child-lover is probably Muriel Dawson’s 
“Critical.’”” The famous little calendar con- 
taining the zodiacal signs for each month 
(which is a great favourite), has oddly the 
Sistine Madonna on the cover this year. 


From An 
B 


ROWLOCK RHYMES AND SONGS OF EXILE. 
By “ North Antrim.”’ 6s. (Quota Press.) 


The value of this little volume of verses is sentimental 
rather than intrinsic, as the publishers recognise in describ- 
ing it as ‘“‘ An Antrim Keepsake.’’ The local patriotism 
of the author is intense and discerning, and visitors to 
the famous North Antrim coast will treasure the book 
as a souvenir of their visit. Of the verses, those in 
which absent sons of Antrim bemoan their exile are dis- 
tressingly true to type. More pleasing and vigorous are 
the ballads which commemorate the life of the Antrim 
fsherfolk, although they tell’ of the homely incidents 
and emotions rather than of the sterner aspects of the 
fisherman’s lot. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Airman Marches NORFOLK, 1918. 


y H. H. Balfour AN ATTEMPT TO JUDGE THE BRISTOL. 
(Hutchinson) 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. 
5s. (Collins.) 


Although Oscar Wilde belongs to a period which in 
many respects is singularly remote from our own, a hasty 
glance through his writings is enough to convince the 
reader of his genius and versatility ; and Messrs. Collins 
have rendered a service in bringing together the poems, 
the plays, the criticisms and the stories—including ‘‘ The 
Picture of Dorian Gray” and the exquisite fairy tale, 
““ The Happy Prince ”’ within the pages of a single volume 
of 1,248 pages in length, and illustrated with fifteen original 
drawings by Donia Nachshen, the book is wonderful value 
for 5s. The omissions are few, the most notable being 
Salome ”’ and the De Profundis.” 


“THE BOOKMAN OF THE NORTH’’—READY EARLY DECEMBER 
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/-vom Conquering the Air THE Vickers SuPeRMaRine S68 
By Archibald Williams WHICH WON THE SCHNEIDER 
(Nelson) CONTEST OF 1931, AND SECURED 

THE TROPHY FOR BRITAIN. 


CALENDARS, ETC. 
From Messrs. 
Pickering & Inglis 
come the never-failing 
selection of calendars 
for young and old; 
each is attractively 
designed with a tear- 
off text or quotation 
for every day of the 
year. Also the Golden 
Grain Diaries, which 
are well equipped, 
not only with the 
usual diary matter, 
but with quotations 
and messages from 
well-known writers. 
It is convenient too 
to see the whole week 
at a glance. They 
are an excellent 
combination of useful- 
ness and will be most 
welcome gifts. 


STORIES OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 


By R. K. and M. I. R. Polkinghorne, 
(University of London Press.) 

This useful little Reader gives a birci’s- 
eye view of history by means of lives 
of outstanding women, from Cornelia, 
Cleopatra and Boadicea, to Elizabeth 
Fry, the Empress Eugénie and Florence 
Nightingale. 

Avoiding, as the authors say, “ trivial 
details ’’ those events in each life story 
are chosen which throw light on the 
general lite of the time. In that way the 
thread of continuity is seen to run 
through varying countries and periods. 


THE SEA HARVESTERS. 
By Walter Wood. 3s. 6d. (Warne.) 

Wilf Sutton loved the sea and fishing 
boats and the fish market in the seaside 
town where he lived. He had built him- 
self a queer little boat which the fishermen 
had nicknamed the Trunk,’ and while 
he was out in it one day he ran into 
a fog, lost his paddle and was helplessly 
adrift. A terrifying experience, but a 
worth-while one, for it led him into a 
series of amazing adventures. Boys 
will envy Wilf the 
glorious opportunities 
that came his way, the 
thrills and risks and 
triumphs. Mr. Wood 
can tell an excellent 
tale, and while his 
direct, forceful manner 
will appeal to all boy 
readers, his expert 
knowledge of — ships 
and fishermen will 
win their unbounded 
admiration. 


THE REFORMATION 
OF JINTY. 


By Elsie J. Oxenham. 
38. 6d. net. 
(Chambers.) 


Miss Elsie Oxenham 
has won the right to 
be included in that 
list of authors which 


THE PICTURE 
SHOW ANNUAL : 
1934. 

Os. 

This volume is dis- 
tinguished by its 
lavish illustrations. 
There are _ literally 
hundreds of photo- 
graphs of film stars, 
at work and at play, 
frequently accom- 
panied by pet dogs. 
The articles are of 
secondary import- 
ance, but there are 
descriptive or  bio- 
graphical paragraphs 


a 


may be consulted 
annually by seekers 
for ‘‘a good school 
story for girls’ or 
good story for school- 
girls.” This year she 
gives us the life-like 
doings of a group of 
girls at a school not 
very far from London, 
and. of one small gir! 
in particular, Jinty, 
a little person from 
the Highlands who 
meant well but caused 
as much trouble as if 
she had been inten- 
tionally mischievous. 
But Jinty is a lovable 


beside many of the being, and always in 
portraits and senti- te long run she brings 
mental verses by vom Up the Attic Stairs "SHE... LOOKED DOWN AT about an admirable 


oe By Violet M. Macdonald 
Louise A. (Constable) 


achievement. 
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W. ROWLANDSON & CO., LTD. 


invite inquiries 
from Publishers and other Paper Buyers 
for good Book and Printing Papers of all descriptions. 


BOOK PAPERS 


have been their Especial Study for twenty years ; 
over this period the present organisation has 
been built up by 
Goodwill. 


This has been achieved by 
the Soundest Knowledge of 
the Home Paper Mills and their Products, 
a Definite and Consistent Sales Policy and 
Assiduous Personal Attention 
to the Requirements of Paper Buyers 
down to the smallest details. 


At 
31 St. Paul’s Churchyard 
London, E.C.4. 
Telephone: City 3074 

you will find 

Courteous Service 

and a 
Keen Appreciation of your Requirements. 
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From The Modern Boy’s Book of Engineering 
(Amalgamated Press) 


THE MODERN BOY’S BOOK OF ENGINEERING. 
7s. 6d. (Amalgamated Press.) 

What an amazing lot of interesting subjects come under 
this general heading of engineering. And any boy with 
the least bent in this direction will soon be lost to the world 
when within range of this packed volume. There are 


AN AMAZING APPARATUS 


From Major Mysteries of 
Science 
By H. Gordon Gabedian 
(Selwyn & Blount) 


WHICH ENABLES A 
Pr YSICIST TO MEASURE 
CHANGES IN LENGTH OF 
A MAGNETIC SPECIMEN 
CF FOUR BILLIONTHS OF 
AN INCH. 


~ whe 


< 


~ ~ 
THIS SIGNAL-MAN AT KinG's Cross STATION, LONDON, 
IS KEPT INFORVED BY TELEPHONE OF THE MOVEMENTS 
OF ALL TRAINS ON THE SECTION HE CONTROLS. HE 
MARKS THE POSITIONS OF THE TRAINS WITH COLOURED 
PEGS AND CAN THUS TELL IF THEY ARE KEEPING UP TO 
SCHEDULE TIME. 


bird’s-eye views of many wonders and achievements above 
the ground and worm’s-eye views below. The boy, or in 
fact anybody, who absorbs all the fascinating general 
knowledge contained within these covers should have a 
well-stored mind and be ready for most emergencies. Two 
outstanding articles are those on ** The Home of Broadcast- 
ing ’’ and ‘*‘ The Gateway to London’s River ”’ (The Tower 
Bridge). 


100,000 WHYS: A Trip Around the Room. 
By M. lin. Translated by Beatrice Kinhead. With the 
original Russian illustrations by N. Lapshin. 3s. 6d. 
(Routledge.) 

This little book must not be disregarded because of the 
unpretentiousness and artlessness (or artfulness ?) of its 
outward appearance and of its style; nor should anyone 
fear it for another of those hypothetical and mutually 
contradictory peeps into cosmos of which some of us are 
wearying. Not a bit of it. Mr. Ilin enumerates a lot of 
quite ordinary things the reasons for and causes of which 
he thinks (and thinks with surprising and humiliating 
accuracy) that most of us do not know; and gives simple 
but scientifically sound explanations of them all: those 
things which we have for so long taken for granted that 
inquiry concerning them has never occurred to us. 

And it is all done sincerely and without the least appear- 
ance of superiority on the author’s part. The rough 
illustrations match the author’s style with a frank sim- 
plicity which is typically Russian. A charm which has 
been fully preserved by the translator. Only the title 
suggests Mr. Ilin’s acquaintance with French literature. 


WILLIAM : OR MORE LOVED THAN LOVING. 
By Paul Sudley. 6s. (Collins.) 

A series of candid conversations, each about a page in 
length, on himself, on other people, and on life generally, 
by William, a clever young man who tries hard to appear 
cynical and worldly-wise. His remarks are often shrewd 
and pungent, and point is added to them by a number of 
amusing illustrations. 
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From The Old East Indiamen 
By E. Keble Chatterton 
(Rich & Cowan) 


A MODERN OUTLINE OF EVOLUTION. 
By George Whitehead. 7s. 6d. (Bale, Sons & Danielsson.) 

Mr. Whitehead, the author of ‘“ Bernard Shaw Ex- 
plained ”’ has written the story of evolution for the man in 
the street. Although scientific terms are unavoidable in a 
book of this nature the author has made a brave attempt 
to confine himself to simple language, admitting that the 
book is the outcome of a series of popular lectures. 

A fairly comprehensive account is given of the theories 
held by the world’s leading scientists and the principles 
on which they have worked, supported by quotations from 
various authorities. When Mr. Whiteliead indulges in 


From Ourselves 
By Irene Clephane 
(John Lane) 


THe FLeet OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, UNDER 
THE COMMAND OF SIR NATHANIEL DANCE, ENGAGING 
AND REPULSING A FRENCH SQUADRON. 


(February 1804.) 


speculations about the future and his own optimistic ideals 
he forsakes plain speech for vague rhetoric which is not 
impressive. For instance in the last chapter: ‘‘ Humanity ! 
How long ere that giant form shakes off the ancestral 
chains ? How long before thine eyes turn towards the 
rising sun and thine ears catch the growing rumble of the 
distant drums? ... Life! Life! Life! Humanity, no 
Wealth but Life! Oh, if thy stammering tongue could 
frame the words ‘ We will it!’ and will could be harnessed 
to words, thy mighty limbs would burst the bonds and thy 
soul would soar into harmonies now unknown.’’ One 
wonders what the “‘ plain man ’”’ made of that. 


OuTSsIDE THE CENTRAL RECRUITING OFFICES 
THE RESPONSE TO LorD KITCHENER’S APPEAL, 
AuGUST, 1914. 
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Pewspaper 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY 


WEEKLY WITH A BROAD OUTLOOK 


The Regular Contributors include: Dean Inge, 
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From Riddles of the Gobi 
Desert 
By Sven Hedin 
(Routledge) 


ENTERTAINING WITH 
ELIZABETH CRAIG. 


By Elizabeth Craig. 


Illustrated by Herry- 
Perry. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Collins.) 

What one likes about 
Elizabeth Craig is not 
only that her writings 
on cookery and the 
general management of 
the home are so useful, 
they are so pleasantly 
and wittily informative. 
In this book, by the aid 
of which one can ‘‘throw”’ 
every conceivable kind 
of party, all the psycho- 
logical factors which 
make for success are 
stressed as much as the 
social and practical sides 
of entertaining. It is a 
book for the library and 
the boudoir as well as 
the kitchen (with its 
recipes), it is a book a 
man can delight in as 
well as a woman. The 
secret of successful enter- 
taining is to entertain 
brightly without undue 
expenditure of either 
labour or money. Most 
parties are spoiled 
through lack of one thing 
only, lack of foresight. 
From the arrangement of 
a ‘stag dinner”’ to an 
“at home ”’ with a mere 
gas ring —Elizabeth Craig 
is an entertainment, a 
hostess in herself. 


Smices: A NuRSEMAID. 


from in Asia’s Arms 
(Stanley Paul) 
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HEAD MONASTERY BY THE 
Boapo Lake. 


“POPULAR GARDEN- 
ING ANNUAL. 


Edited by H. H. 
Thomas. 


2s. 6d. 

(Amalgamated Press.) 
This is a practical little 
handbook for the amateur 
containing information 
uponta large variety of 
subjects. There is useful 
counsel about the layout 
of gardens, the making 
of lawns, paths, hedges, 
moraines, sundials and 
rustic seats as well as 
the actual growing of 
flowers, vegetables and 
fruit trees. On the vexed 
question of slugs, rings 
made from sheets of per- 
forated zinc are advo- 
cated, also the adoption 
of a hedgehog as a garden 
pet, though one who has 
suffered acutely from this 
pest feels that these are 
by no means complete 
safeguards. The book is 
throughout rather opti- 
mistic in tone as are the 
coloured plates, though 
the photographs are de- 

cidedly attractive. 
An original suggestion 


is the introduction of 
guinea-pigs as “living 
lawn mowers.”’ Guinea- 


pigs and geese, we are 
told, will clear the lawn 
of weeds, and keep the 
grass fine and_ thick- 
growing. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


And Some Others 
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Do Bark 


From The Oxford Nursery Song Book Hark, HARK, THE DOGS DO BARK 
By Percy C. Buck 
(Oxford University Press) 
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Java Ho! 


(Blackie.) 
My Own Story 
Book. - 


es. 6 
(Warne.)} 


The Peril of 

the Owlo- 
pole. 

By Eve St. 


Uni versal 
Publica- 
tions.) 


All the Mowgli 
Stories. 


By Rud- 
yard Kip- 
ling. 6s. 
(Macmil- 
lan.) 


Bellman : the 
Story of a 
Beagle. 

By K. F. 
Barker. 5s. 
(Black.) 
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From Important People A Heat Wave Soro. Vivid, realistic. The characters are portrayed so 
By J. H. Dowd and Brenda E, Spender 


(Country Life) clearly that their experiences linger in the memory 


“TO TALK OF MANY THINGS” aboard her. There was a fire in mid-ocean : storms over- 


By Johan Fabricius. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


f : held in a firm and friendly grip. Have no doubts about 
Unwi “Java Ho!” It is certain to be loved and, like the 
y oe oe) quality of mercy, it is twice blessed—for it will delight 
No. 11, Joy Street. those who give as well as those who receive. 
6s. (Blackwell.) 


Rhymes New and Old. 
Collected and Illustratcd by Cicely M. Barker. 


The Cricket in the Cage. 


Verses by Patrick Chalmers. Illustrated by 
E. H. Shepard. 7s. 6d. (Black.) 


The Book About Animals. 
5s. (Warne.) 
The Wizard’s Spell. 
By H. L’Estrange. [Illustrated by Gordon 
Robinson. 5s. (Denis Archer.) 
Billy Bobtail, 
By Alec Buckels. 3s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 
Important People. 
By J. H. Dowd. 6s. (Country Life.) 
The Princess Dances. 


By Rose Fyleman. Illustrated by Cecil Leslie, 
10s. 6d. (Dent.) 


by Eleanor Graham 


During these early winter evenings and dusky 
Sunday afternoons there are devoted booklovers, 
book-buyers, scattered all through our varied 
counties, searching diligently through lists and 
reviews for new and charming and utterly delightful 
things to buy for their children and their friends’ 
children and even for strange children. Here is 
hope for them. Here are books which will make 
the most disillusioned and exacting among them 
pause hopefully and end perhaps by adding another 
name or two to their collection. 

Before all others comes “‘ Java Ho!” for which 
let me beg a welcome. It has been long in coming § 
to this country and I, for one, have awaited its 
appearance with impatience. It is the finest, most 
thrilling adventure story for boys that anyone could 
te. _. possibly wish for. More than that, it is well written, 


as though they had been actually seen with the 
physical eye. It is the story of a voyage taken in 
an East India Company’s sailing vessel. Four boys went 


took them: the ship was wrecked. After that the boys 
lived a strange wild life on a desert island. From the 
very first pages the reader is interested and his attention 


Karel Capek says on the title page of ‘“‘ Dashenka ”’ that 
he endured the pup! Certainly Miss Dasha, judging from 
5s. the extremely amusing marginal illustrations that the 


By K. F. Barker 
(Country Life) 
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TALES OF ACTION 


A new series of books for boys by 
Men of Letters 


Edited by 
L. A. G. STRONG 
3s. 6d. net each 


No. I KNIGHTS AT BAY 
By Philip Lindsay 


No. If DICK WILLOUGHBY 
By Cecil Day-Lewis 


om 


THE LONG JOURNEY 


A history 
of England for 
young Children 
by 
LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN 


and 


—— 


C. H. K. 
MARTEN 


Vice-Provost of 
Eton College 


Illustrations and drawings from many sources, 
with illustrations in colour and colour jacket | 


7s. 6d. net 


| owe 


NUMBER 11 JOY STREET 


New and Original Stories, Verses, Pictures 
by 
Compton Mackenzie 
Laurence Housman 

L. A. G. Strong 
Mabel Marlowe 
Eleanor Farjeon 
Algernon 
Blackwood 
Harry Rountree 
and others 
6s, net 


qo 


THE MELDRUM 
STORY BOOK 
Seven Tales by 
ROY MELDRUM 


Withfour illustrations in colour. 
Illustrated. 5s. net 


ao 


CAT’S CRADLES FOR HIS 
MAJESTY 

By MARGARET & MARY BAKER 

3s. 6d. net 


The other Baker ”’ 
Books. 3s. 6d. net each: 


Patsy and the 
Leprechaun 
Peacock Eggs 


Noddy 
Goes a-Ploughing 


Tomson’s Hallowe’en . 


4] ‘‘ Another ‘ Baker’ book, and all discerning 
nursery readers know what that means.” 

The Spectator 

BASIL BLACKWELL OXFORD 


Complete Children's List on application 
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BOOKS WHICH YOUR CHILDREN 
WILL ENJOY AND WHICH YOU 
WILL BE PLEASED TO SEE THEM 
READING 


FAIRIES AND ENCHANTERS 
By Amabel Williams-Ellis 
With 83 illustrations in colour and line 


by HICKSON 


Fairies—Elves—Giants—Dwarfs—Witches—Enchanters 
Boggarts — Mermaids—Knights — Dragons — Princesses 
Pisgies AND a Billy Blin. The best fairy tales 
and legends of Old England, and a few brought back 
from New England—most of them new to almost 
every reader. A book based on months of research 
and a skilful understanding of the young mind, but 
full of charm and humour and the author’s own 
whole-hearted enjoyment of the stories. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN 
By Ella Monckton 
Illustrated by CLIFFORD WEBB 


No more distinguished and attractive book for young 
readers (9-15) has been published this year. A fasci- 
nating story of magic and adventure. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PIXIE PEOPLE 
By Eleanor L. Halsey 


A book of rhymes and pictures, printed in six brilliant 
colours throughout, which opens like a gateway into 
fairyland. No child can resist it. 2s. 6d. net. 


on 


TADDY TADPOLE 
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THE NELSONIAN LIBRARY 

Edited by John Hampden 
Lavishly illustrated 

Large crown 8vo. 20 volumes. 


Each 3s. 6d. net 


Books for boys and girls of all ages and all tastes, 
carefully chosen and beautifully produced. Science 
and adventure, history, biography, religion, nature 
study, hobbies and fairy tales are all represented in 
their most attractive guise. Altogether the series offers 
remarkable value and has only to be seen to be 
appreciated. Your bookseller will show it to you, 
and the publishers will gladly send an illustrated 
prospectus. The first twenty volumes include: 


THE WORLD’S BEST STORIES 


For Boys and Girls. First and Second 
Series 


Selected by Winifred Biggs 


Twenty different countries and all the foremost living 
writers for boys and girls are represented. Each 
volume contains over 300 pages of good stories and 
pictures (9-14). Each 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GIRL’S GUIDE 
Edited by P. J. Langland 


A complete up-to-date guide to all the modern girl’s 
games, hobbies, handicrafts and other interests, by such 
writers as Lady Baden-Powell, S. P. B. Mais and Betty 
Nuthall. (13-18) 3s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LTD. 
35-36, PATERNOSTER ROW 
LONDON, E.C¢C.4, AND 
EDINBURGH 
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author has drawn, did all the things a puppy should not 


do but invariably does do! She worried shoe-strings, 
hung on to trouser legs with a persistence which was worthy 
of a better cause, worried the washing and the brooms, 
climbed in and out of baskets and upset them. But she 
must have been a darling, all the same—and Mr. Capek 
would agree to that, I am sure. He would never have 
recorded so happily the ill-deeds of a dog he merely owned. 
There are a number of good photographs too at the end of 
the book and a candid warning to those about to photograph 


Zand someone told someone (1 dont know whom) 
That his hands are all claws like a cat. 


place from which you could see seven beaches at once \ou 
would know you were standing right over the spot where 
the buried treasure lay! Anyone who reads aloud to 
young children will fall upon Eleanor Farjeon’s fairy tale 
with enthusiasm. She has the knack of slipping into the 
old traditional form of rigmarole which is very effective 
and always much enjoyed by the five-to-eight-year-olds. 

A beagle’s life is naturally one of fresh air and excitement 
but unless you have been lucky enough to live in their 
country you might never know about all the early training 


And his eyes, they say, though it maynt be true, 


(It maynt be true! It 
One 


From No. 11, Joy Street 
( Blackwe!l) 


a puppy. The whole book, from cover to cover, is quietly 
funny, frank and unblushing but, most important of all, 
completely true to life ! 

Perhaps some children will find a new “ Alice in Wonder- 
land ’”’ in ‘‘ The Peril of the Owlopole ” which is a very 
fantastic story for little children about a strange country. 
Slightiv older boys and girls will be thrilled with the strange 
exploits told in ‘“‘ The Wizard’s Spell,’’ which Gordon 
Robinson has illustrated most amusingly and gaily. 

The new number of “ Joy Street ’’ conforms to the high 
standard which its editors have insisted on from the 
very beginning. It contains a fine collection of stories, 
verse and pictures for the six-to-eleven-year-olds. Hugh 
Chesterman has drawn some delightfully funny pictures 
and written some of his famous verses for it. One of the 
best of the stories is Compton Mackenzie's. It is about an 


island in the Hebrides and a lost pot of gold and a green 
If you ever found the 


knoll which might have been fairy. 


nt be truc!) 
of thems black and the others bluc; 
And hie nosc,its pierced with a ring right through, 


they have to go through. Town children will undoubtedly 
read the thrilling story of “‘ Bellman ” with a good deal of 
surprise but intense interest. It describes the dog’s life 
from puppyhood to maturity and, as the author knows his 
subject better than most people, it is vivid and well told 
as well as lively and exciting. Mr. Barker has drawn his 
own pictures for the book and they add considerably to 
the charm of it. 

The Author-in-the-Nursery does not often get the 
encouragement offered by ‘‘My Own Story Book” for 
the publishers have very thoughtfully provided therein 
everything but the stories! These the owners are to make 
up and write in for themselves. What a rainy day occu- 
pation! Some of the titles are most inviting, for example 
“The Treasure Hunt,” “ Bunty’s First Flight” or “ The 
Puzzled Pigs.” The illustrations are there already and 
lined pages ready for the story. 

How splendid to see all the Mowgli stories gathered 
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From The Oxford Annual for Tiny Folks 
(Oxford University Press) 


together in one fine big volume like this. It is a splendid 
book for a present. The type is large and comfortable 
and the illustrations are excellent. The Wolves are real 
snarling, white-fanged wolves and Shere Khan is as fero- 
cious as he appears in the stories. It is always interesting 
to read an old favourite in a new form and notice one’s 
reaction. Sometimes one is able to reread the stories 
with a mind as open as when they were first seen. I felt 
like that over these. Kipling’s animals, I found, are still 
good. They are themselves—wolves, hyenas, bears, pumas 
and snakes. They never deteriorate into mere humans- 
in-the-form-of-animals, speaking and acting with the 
feelings and sensibilities of humans. That is perhaps 
why they go on from generation to generation, satis- 
fying and pleasing as they do. This new edition ought 

to add something even to their long life ! 

“The Cricket in the Cage’”’ shows how many-sided 

is the work of Patrick Chalmers. :There are on the 
one hand cheerful nonsense rhymes like the ‘‘ Turnspit,”’ 
a sad story of a little dog, and on the other poems 
which smell of the Downs and of beechwoods in 
autumn. “Spring Ploughing’’ and ‘‘On Moulsford 
Down ”’ are by themselves reason enough for buying 
the book and Ernest H. Shepard has found therein some 
happy subjects for his art. 

There are some fine photographs as well as magni- 
ficent coloured plates in ‘‘ The Book About Animals.”’ 
The text is printed in a good readable type and 
is definitely instructive. It would make a good 
present for children between six and nine years 
of age. 

Children always love stories about the little wood- 


From The Peril of the 
Owlopole ASKED KinG WiZZLE. 


By Eve St. Leger 
(Universal Publications) 


“WELL, JONATHAN, WHAT IS IT P” 


land creatures, rabbits, 
moles, frogs, squirrels, 
badgers and so on. They 
will simply adore “ Billy 
Bobtail”’ which is a simple 
story about all of them 
illustrated on every page 
with the most beautiful 
drawings in very bold thick 
black outlines. What is 
more — though perhaps it 
is impious to suggest it— 
when every other pleasure 
has been exhausted the 
pictures lend themselves to 
the paint-box most kindly ! 

A great many of us will 
be moved to gladness by the 
news that J. H. Dowd’s 
“Important People” has 
appeared in a cheaper edition. It is such a treasure house of 
reminders of delicions moments when our own particular 
young fought with a hair-brush and disported themselves 
on the beach. But almost best of all do I love his raga- 
muffins, The New Gang ’”’ and “ Going Fishing.’ It is 
an adorable book. 

“The Princess Dances ’”’ is an exquisite thing, outcome 
of delicate fantasy and inspired craftsmanship. Miss 
Leslie’s drawings are so fine, have so light an effect 
that one can almost believe they were created and not 
made! The subjects are widely diverse. In delicious 
contrast to the sophistication of the “shy little, sly 
little slave-girl”’ dancing before the King is the gentle, 


Mr. Mouse's Party. 


From Butterwick Farm 


By Clifford Webb 
(Warne) 


tender picture of two rabbits, a snail and a half-crown piece. 

Miss Fyleman must have enjoyed her share of the work 
for she has been able to indulge that fanciful imagination 
of hers and has described the Princess and her Dances 
with a clear and certain touch which suggests almost that 
she has watched them as she sat in her room with the 
firelight flickering upon the walls and ceiling. 


BUTTERWICK FARM. 
By Clifford Webb. 5s. (Warne.) 

Though this gift-book for tiny folk is excellent value for 
money, it should be avoided by those who think of value 
only in terms of bulk. But it can be commended un- 
reservedly to prospective donors who wish to give something 
a little superior and distinctive in quality. Both the letter 
press (describing a visit to a farm through the eyes of a 
small boy and his sister) and the simple but delightful 
pastel illustrations are by the author of that very successful 
book ‘‘ The Story of Noah.”’ No child from three to five 
could fail to revel in the brief tale and pictures, and the 
really artistic format will fascinate the discriminating adult! 
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THE CHILD AND RELIGION 


An Outline of Religion for Children. ; 


By_E. R. Appleton. 


8s. 6d. 


by F. E. Christmas 


“ Break your child’s will that it may not perish. Break 
it as soon as it gan speak plainly or before it can speak at 


all. It should 
be forced to 
do as it is 
told even if 
you have to 
whip it ten 
times running. 
Break its will 
in order that 
its soul may 
live.”’ It seems 
curious that a 
manas humane 
as John Wesley 
could be guilty 
of offering such 
inhuman and 
ferocious ad- 
vice; but 
Wesley be- 
lieved that 
there was a 
taint of here- 
ditary evil in 
human nature, 
and only by 
such drastic 
treatment 
could the 
warped will be 
made straight. 
Modern coun- 
sellors have 
sometimes 
gone to the op- 
posite limit-— 
from absolute 
authority to 
complete free- 
dom. John 
Wesley is not 
the only great 
man who has 
talked non- 
sense on the 
subject of re- 
ligious educa- 
tion. Bernard 
Shaw once said 
that we have 
no right to im- 
press children 
with our be- 
liefs unless we 
warn them 
that other 
people have 
held conflicting 
beliefs. Which 
would perhaps 
be a more 


effective way of robbing a child of its birthright to happiness 
For if there is one thing a child needs to be 
able to believe it is that grown-up people know what to 
believe. The responsibility thus created for grown-up people 
may be very unpleasant ; but there is no escaping from it. 

The child is a bundle of possibilities. 
in a sadly hackneyed passage, declared that the essence of 
childishness is a willingness to believe—‘‘ to believe in 


than Wesley’s. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


loveliness, to believe in love, to believe in belief.’ 


What 


he omitted to state was that the same beautiful trustful. 
ness might enslave a child to believe in a devil, or make it 


susceptible to any random and evil suggestions. 
child being exceedingly impressionable but utterly un- 
knowing, can only be guarded from receiving wrong im- 
It must be in- 


pressions by being given right ones. 


— 


TUM ENA: 


From Children’s Books ot Yesterday 
By Philip James 
(Studio) 


Francis Thompson, 


FIGURES OF FUN ; oR ComicaL 
PicTURES AND DROLL VERSES 
FoR LitTLe GiR-s AND Boys. 
Published by Charles Tilt, 1833. (Collection of Guy Little, Eyre.) 


begin in the home. 


indigestible ideas. 


The 


structed — not 
merely in the 
sense of having 
its latent possi- 
bilities “‘ drawn 
out,” but in 
the much more 
difficult way of 
the implanta- 
tion of whole- 
some and ne- 
cessary ideas. 
The _ respons- 
iblity for doing 
this, particu- 
larly in matters 
of religion and 
ethics, de- 
volves pri- 
marily upon 
parents. It is 
a very serious 
responsibility, 
and it is diffi- 
cult to escape 
the impression 
that much of 
the /a‘ssez-faire 
attitude in 
such matters 
to-day is due 
to timidity. 
For we have 
discovered 
that our best 
intentions may 
prove our 
worst errors, 
and that sin- 


cerity is not 
enough. Au- 
thority is es- 


sential to the 
child ; but let 
it be too re- 
pressive or too 
protracted, 
and the weak 
child will be- 
come a_ pale 
copy of its 
parents, whilst 
the strong 
child may turn 
into a chronic 
rebel; and 
neither will 
reach true 
freedom or 


selfhood. 
“The Out- 
line of Religion for Children” has been written to 


help in the religious and moral training which must 
Most people whose childhood reaches 
back to the closing years of the last century, have found 
it necessary to unlearn something of what they were taught 
about God. They will be unwilling that the new generation 
should pass through the same painful process of disgorging 
Of course there will always remain 
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differences about such matters. It would be impossible to 
write a book for young people without taking up some 
clearly defined standpoint. The author of this book has 
not attempted the impossible. He writes as a Christian, 
but as one who—in the words of Dickens—‘ lives accord- 
ing to the broad spirit of the New Testament, putting no 
faith in any man’s narrow construction of the letter.” 

The ground which the book surveys is remarkable. The 
history of every great religious movement and of its founder 
is given, up to and not excluding Christian Science ; and 
the permanently significant truths they have expressed are 
disentangled from their temporary elements. To do this 
for children; to render the most abstruse réligious and 
philosophical ideas in language so clear and simple that 
young people will be able to understand, is little short of 


amiracle. Yet this is what Mr. Appleton has accomplished. 
Or almost accomplished. I am not sure that he always 
succeeds. I am not quite sure that “ children’’ will be 


able to understand the things that belong to Heraclitus, 
and even their parents may be a trifle bothered about the 
ideas of Plato. But the main current of the book will bear 
young people easily and interestedly, and always in the 
right direction, to where they will gain the broadest view 
of the significance and dignity of life and duty, and of the 
part which they must play in the world of to-morrow. 

It would be difficult to praise too highly the design and 
production of the book—a specially important matter where 
children are in question. If they weary of the text some- 
times, the illustrations will be an unfailing source of refresh- 
ment and delight. And there are over three hundred of 
them. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF OTHER 
DAYS 


Early American Children’s Books. 
By A. S. W. Rosenbach. (Portland, Maine: 
worth Press.) 

Children’s Books of Yesterday. 
By Philip James. 7s. 6d. (Studio.) 


by Reginald Pole 


Parents may well regret that the day has passed when 
Mr. Cotton Mather of Boston would endorse their opinion 
by the following words: ‘‘ Children, if by Undutifulness to 
your Parents you incur the Curse of God, it won’t be long 
before you go down into Obscure Darkness, even into Utter 
Darkness: God has reserved for you the Blackness of 
Darkness for ever.’”’ That was out of a children’s book 
called ‘‘ A Family well Ordered,” published in 1699. It is 
not so simple nowadays. A scientific age has put abstruse 
works into the hands of the young, who thereby boldly 
refute the simplest pronouncements of their parents. A 
generation ago it was possible to foist off ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land’”’ on to the child clamorous for literature, but with 
this generation’s discovery and appreciation of Professor 
Freud and his works, the parent, anxious to preserve the 
last decencies, will find it safer to lock ‘“ Alice”’ up. 
Curiously enough the first picture-book for children was 
a scientific one, published by a Moravian Bishop in 1658— 
Comenius’s famous “ Visible World: or a picture and 
nomenclature of all the chief things that are in the World,” 
treated in fact of all things considered fit, from ‘‘ God ”’ to 
“crawling vermin.”’ Half of it is in Latin. Yet a start 
in children’s books as such had been made. 

The second important date was 1744, when John New- 
bery moved from Reading to London to St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, where for twenty-three years he devoted himself to 
producing books for young readers. They were attrac- 
tively got up, covered in flowery gilt and coloured Dutch 
paper. Goldsmith was pressed into service, and the 
famous Bewick Brothers who were to revolutionise book 
illustration. These little flowered books found their way 
across the Atlantic, where they formed the first real series 


South- 


of children’s books that America had ever had. They were 
meant to amuse, sometimes to instruct, but never to terrify 
as had all the children’s books done up till then. ‘‘ Spiritual 
Milk for Boston Babes’ and the famous ‘‘ A Token for 
Children: Being an Extract Account of the Conversion, 
Holy and Exemplary Lives, and Joyful Deaths of Several 
Young Children,’ are typical, and the titles alone are 
sufficient to describe the horror of their content. This sort 
of book was fortunately indigenous to the Puritan States 
of North America. How blessed therefore must have been 
the advent of John Newbery. It was not long, however, 
before it was the turn of English children to be taught that 
not happiness but goodness was the ideal for which they 
must strive. In the year that Newbery died, Maria Edge- 
worth was born, and with her the great didactic school of 
lady writers was to blossom so prolifically that scarcely an 
attic would not bear witness to it in the shape of a moral 
tale or two. Perhaps the greatest of these was Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s “‘ The Fairchild Family.”” Reaction was bound to 
come. In 1807 an eminent Liverpool banker wrote a skit 
on a city banquet for the amusement of his son, and called 
it ‘The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast.’’ 
It was a best-seller, to the eminent banker’s vast astonish- 
ment, and from then on the fun began again. In 1820 
John Marshall published a book of limericks. The limerick 
as a literary form of course had been known before this, 
but it had not been given the dignity of collection and 
publication. 

Illustration became better and better; the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century saw an excellence in this respect 
that was never to be rivalled, except perhaps by Kate 
Greenaway in the eighties and Tenniel with his ‘ Alice ”’ 
pictures. In most cases these beautiful books were 
coloured by hand by children in their teens. 

In this early period one must not forget the publication 
of two translations of immense importance. The effect 
on a generation craving for Romanticism by the publication 
of the German Popular Stories of the Brothers Grimm, can 
scarcely be estimated to-day. For the three years 1823-26 
in which they were coming out, children and grown-ups 
alike satiated themselves in an atmosphere for which the 
whole generation was nostalgic. It was a great good fortune 
that Cruikshank was chosen as illustrator. The other 
translation whose influence was to extend for just a hundred 
years—until the eve of the Great War, when mysteriously 
boys demanded facts and not fiction, and the adventure 
story as such almost ceased to exist—was the ‘‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson.”’ Published in 1814, this book was the 
forerunner of Marryat, Fenimore Cooper, Ballantyne and 
all that host of purveyors of blood and valour to the genera- 
tions of youth not doomed to suffer disillusionment in the 
War years. 

In 1845 a German doctor published ‘‘ Shock-headed 
Peter’ anonymously, nor was he persuaded to add his 
name until the seventh edition appeared, by which time 
“Peter”? had reached England. The pictures and the 
prescribed punishments are still rather horrible, but they 
must have been even worse before it was decided that the 
shock-headedness and long-nailedness were too much for 
Victorian children, and the ninth edition ushered in a 
more kempt figure for an English audience. One is im- 
pressed by the immense lives that these juvenilia have ; 
they go through edition after edition, and the fame of 
a good one spread so rapidly that an almost simultaneous 
edition in America was in the natural course of things. 
“London Town” would be altered to “ Boston Town,” 
and the ‘Lord Mayor’s coach’’ would become the 
““Governor’s’’; otherwise the American child seems to 
have been well satisfied with his English fare. He seems 
to have been not very good at sending presents in exchange. 
But once he did, and for that once we are very willing to 
forget the times he did not. ‘‘ Uncle Remus ”’ is still one 
of the stock-in-trades of third leaders in The Times, and 
has become as famous a store of clichés as ‘‘ Alice’’ or the 
tragedies of William Shakespeare. And what surer test 


of immortality than that could a book ask ? 


T. & A. CONSTABLE, LTD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, EDINBURGH 


BOOK PRINTING 


OF THE 


HIGHEST CLASS 


DE LUXE EDITIONS; REGIMENTAL & FAMILY HIS- 
TORIES ; CLASSICAL & MATHEMATICAL TREATISES, 
& WORKS IN WHICH QUALITY IS OF IMPORTANCE 


T. & A. CONSTABLE, LTD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, EDINBURGH 
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BOYS’ CINEMA ANNUAL : 
3s. 6d. 


In the pages of this Annual boys will be able to 
recapture the thrills and chuckles of their visits to the 
cinema and those whose visits are few and far between 
or those (if such exist) who are debarred from films 
altogether will be brought up to date on the subject. 
Here are seven complete film stories specially selected 
to appeal to boys, adventure and humour uppermost, 
and sixteen pictorial articles including an all too short 
one entitled ‘“‘ Endurance ”’ dealing with Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s last attempt to reach the South Pole. 
Tom Mix writes at length of his pre-film experiences 
in the Texas Rangers rounding up cattle-rustlers and 
train-bandits, adventures every bit as exciting as 
those which befall him on the screen, and there is 
an informative account of the new Gaumont-British 
Studios at Shepherd’s Bush, where a certain number 
boy apprentices are to be taken on each year. 


1934. 
(Amalgamatcd Press.) 


From Warne’s Happy Book 
for Children 
(Warne) 


He SAW A TINY 
PERSIAN KITTEN. 


WARNE'S PLEASURE BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
WARNE’S PLEASURE BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
THE PRIZE. 


2s. 6d. each, (Simpkin, Marshall.) 


Three attractive books for those who want to pay a 
moderate price. ‘‘ The Pleasure Book for Girls ’’ contains 
complete stories for girls of school age with four coloured 
plates and many black-and-white drawings. With the 
exception of an article on flying, it is almost entirely 
devoted to fiction. 

Pleasure Book for Children ’’ for much younger 
children is more varied. It has coloured drawings which 
are charming and many which are humorous. The stories 
are quaint and funny and there are little poems of the type 
which the small elocutionist loves to learn. Harry Roun- 


tree’s delightful animals and Irene Heath’s lifelike small 
boy are specially joyous. 


Altogether the nursery child 


Warne’s Pleasure Book 
for Children 
(Warne) 


Bellman 
By K. F. Barker 
(Black) 


| 
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AFTER A TIME HE SLEPT, WHILE 
THE TRAIN RUSHED ON THROUGH 
THE NIGHT. 


has been rather more successfully catered for than the 
school sister ; we can imagine this book being a ‘‘ Good 
Companion ”’ for many a day to many a toddler. 

“The Prize ”’ is a little smaller than the Pleasure Books 
but well filled with stories, including quite a thrilling 
serial, a series on “‘ Your Garden Zoo,”’ poems and pictures 
by well known artists. 

As well as long stories to be read aloud, there are some 
short ones thoughtfully provided for the child who likes 
to read “all by myself.” 


THE NOAH’S ARK ANNUAL. 
38. 6d. 


(Amalgamated Press.) 


Would you like to know why the tiger has stripes and 
the robin a red waistcoat ? Would you like to hear about 
a St. Bernard dog and an elephant ? asked Mr. Noah. 
*“Oh, please, please!’’ cried Tony, and all that Tony 
saw and heard you may see for yourself if you are lucky 
enough to possess this delightful book. All the animals 


‘vom Gentlemen Preter Dogs 
By Eleanor Wallace 
(Gerald Howe) 


tell their own story, also how and where they live is shown 
in excellent pictures and descriptions. It is a book full ot 


the fascinating facts about animals and birds that children 
revel in. 


LORNA DOONE, 
\ \\ ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
\ \ Told in Pictures by Frank G. Papé. 
| 2s. 6d. each. 
(John Lane.) 

Two old favourites in a new form of 
presentation. Mr. Papé has retold the 
stories in a series of pictures, each one 
being accompanied by a few descriptive 
words lifted out of the text. By this means 
a much younger generation will be able to 
enjoy these outstanding books, and _ will 
feel on the most intimate terms with the 
principal characters when they come to the 
full text later on. 


Puppy's Day. 
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WHICH CAN COPE WITH THE LARGEST 
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(C. TINLING & CO. LTD.) 
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Also at 
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- THE PLAYBOX ANNUAL: 1934. 
6s. (Amalgamated Press.) 


Christmas would not be Christmas to some of us without 
an extra large dose of Tiger Tim, Jumbo and the Bruin 
Boys, our faithful companions of the year. Here they are, 
as inspired as ever, getting into hot water with Mrs. Bruin 
in all sorts of unexpected ways. 

In this bulky volume are also lots of short stories, some 
picture puzzles and a cardboard model of the Bruin boys 
and Punch and Judy, with a little play to act when the 
model is made up. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature is a series of spirited 
poems with black-and-white illustrations. My favourite 
is Cuthbert Caramel and his one-horse motor. 


** Then suddenly it wobbled, and the hooter gave a ‘ honk-o !’ 
‘My word,’ he gasped, ‘I’m sure this horse must be a 
bucking bronko !’ 
He jumped out of the motor-car as quick as he was able, 
And tied a piece of string to it and took it to a stable.” 


After which treatment he attached a little donkey cart 
to it and ‘‘ Cuthbert means to drive it like a horse for 
evermore.” 


THE CHICKS’ OWN ANNUAL. 
3s. 6d. 


(Amalgamated Press.) 


This huge book has very attractive illustrations and one 
of its best features are the pictures and picture puzzles to 
be painted by the recipient. A book that one has em- 
bellished (legitimately) with paints or crayons is likely to 


From Georgie McCulloch “You LITTLE HOOLIGAN ! 
By A. Maitland Murray COME HERE !"” 
(John Lane) 


gain value with the passage of time, and ‘‘ The Chicks ” 
will provide employment for many vacant hours. A 
novelty is a picture which needs a ruler and a pair of 
compasses for its completion. 

Rupert the Chick is as kind and chivalrous as ever and 
as a reward he is given a party at which Dick Dog disgraced 
himself by over-eating, but it all comes right in the end as 
things do in most of the stories in this edifying volume. 


HOBBIES’ NEW ANNUAL. 


Edited by F. J. Camm. 3s. €d. (Amalgamatcd Press.) 


This is the third year of this excellent Annual which is 
devoted entirely to practical hobbies. Added to the wide 
range of interests is the fact that cheapness and considera- 
tion for those who do not possess workshop equipment 
have been borne well in mind. And still more there is 
the offer of help from the author if any reader should 
experience any real difficulty in making or operating any 
of the devices described here. Model aircraft, wireless 
sets, model engines, model yachts, cranes, electric motors, 
model railways, woodwork, water motors, printing presses, 
beam engines, are some of the subjects treated. 


BABY’S OWN ANNUAL : 1934. 
2s. 6d (Amalgamatcd Press.) 


_ ' —_—s Much thoughtful preparation has gone to the making 
| of this second issue of Baby’s own book. Last year’s 
issue, which met with such a warm welcome, taught many 
i. aa of the earliest lessons, and this year’s, while carrying those 
children a stage farther, still manages to give the early 
From = Guardians of Tony lessons to a new band of beginners, and how delighted they 

(Ward, — a EASY—ANYONE can sino,” Will all be with the Tuck-a-Bed tales and pictures. It is 

REMARKED TONY SEVERELY. an exceptionally well-planned book. 
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whose works are situated in the 
capital of East Anglia, are printers 
and binders of high quality work, 
and their prices are right. 
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THE 
GIRL’S 
OWN 
ANNUAL. 


12s. 6d. 
(R.T.S.) 


thor- 
oughly satis- 
fying volume 
is this fifty- 
fourth An- 
nual, with its 
thick glossy 
paper, wide 
margins and 
clear print. 

The matter 
is modern, 
and free 
from the 
siight 
““mawkish- 
ness which 
used to be 
considered 
suitable for 
girls’ read- 
ing. 


The Book Abo Youns Mason Particular- 
From e About 
Animals ly _ brilliant 


(Warne) is the little 
series of ar- 


ticles written 
and illustrated by Joan Burr on ‘‘ Making a Dress,” 


starting with Saxon times and working through various 
periods. 

There are numerous articles on hobbies and sport which 
are up to the minute and well illustrated by diagram and 
photograph, and a helpful series of ethical talks ; suitable 
careers for girls are discussed and there are travel and 
historical articles for the girl with literary tastes as well as 
many hints on the care of animals for her out-of-door 
sister. 

Fiction is by no means forgotten but it is of a high 
standard and not, as is sometimes the case in volumes of 
this kind, the weakest part. 


There are nearly six hundred pages, and practically 
every one bears a picture or sketch. 


EVERY 
BOY’S 
HOBBY’S 
ANNUAL. 
(Amalga- 
mated 
Press.) 
What a 
marvellous 
peep behind 
the scenes 
this book is, 
and what 
normal boy 
could _ resist 
the fascinat- 
ing articles 
and _ pictures 
which reveal 
such interest- 
ing secrets ? 


From The Girl’s Own Annual 
(Religious Tract Society) 


How cars, 
vessels, en- 
gines,_ etc., 
come into 
being, how 
film effects 
are gained, 
much useful 
information 
on wireless, 
including a 
picture of 
the detect- 
ing-van 
which is 
used to trace 
“pirate” 
listeners - in, 
even “ Snap- 
ping Big 
Game in 
Your Gar- 
den” and 
gaining ex- 
cellent re- 
sults too. 
These and 
many more 
widely vary- 
ing interests 
are packed 
with profuse 
illustrations 
in this 
marvellous 
Annual. 


ADJUTANT STORK. 


From The Book About 
imals 
(Warne) 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. 
Edited by H. A. Knowlton, B.Sc. 7s. 6d. (R.T.S.) 


Here is a bumper volume, packed with good fare for 
boys between the ages of ten and fifteen. There are nearly 
three hundred quarto pages, and the contents comprise 
stories of adventure, sport, discovery and school life— 
many of them by boys’ writers of recognised mettle. The 
many illustrations include four full-page plates in colour 
and four in photogravure. 


KITTY IN THE COUNTRY. 


By Edith Farmiloe. 1s. (Sheldon Press.) 


“ Kitty in the Country” tells of the adventures of a 
little slum 
child. ‘‘ Ca- 
milla the 
cat, ‘by 
Mabel Tyr- 
rell, is an 
amusing 
diary written 
by a cat. 
There are 
several other 
shorter tales 
and some 
entertaining 
pictures in 
this little 
volume which 
is more than 
worth the 
money. 


Quick SERVICE LUNCHEON AT THE 
LONDON Zoo. 
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UNDER THE WOODLE TREE. 
By Eve St. Leger. 3s. 6d. (Universal Publications.) 


This is the story of how Hilary’s wonderful Uncle Jack 
opened for her a new kingdom of imagination, peopled by 


From Peter Down the Well THERE WAS ONCE. 
By Professor A. M. Low 
(Grayson) 


jolly little creatures made entirely of fir-cones and oak- 
apples. Among the Wizzles, the Wozzles, and the Wumps 
Hilary had many marvellous adventures, and at last 
succeeded in helping the Wizzle People 
out of a terrible predicament. And a 
special point to be noted is that all the 
characters in the drama can be made of 
fir-cones and oak-apples by the reader 
himself, the necessary instructions form- 
ing part of the actual narrative. Here 
is both a fascinating tale and a con- 
structive game for children—and their 
elders. The book is illustrated by Mr. 
Alan Wright and bound in washable 
cloth. 


naturally loom so large in the 

From All the Mowgli Stories witH Two wotves aT His  Child’s eye. Though always 

By Rudyard Kipling AND A BUNDLE ON HIS HEAD. whimsically im plicit—the 
(Macmillan) 


and the power of sympathy and understanding in dealing 
with gallant animals. 


story in words as free and fresh as the open air she knows 
so well. 


TELL THEM AGAIN TALES. 


By Margaret Baker. 
2s.6d. (University of 
London Press.) 


Miss Baker by her previous 
books has already won a 
reputation as a writer of tales 
that young children want to 
have read to them again and 
again. Her new volume, 
containing eighteen stories of 
about six or eight pages each, 
shows how fully she under- 
stands the child mind. There 
are fairy tales, tales about 
animals, and tales about the 
simple domestic affairs that 


narrative itself, each story 
has a sound moral, like that of the donkey who was so 
eclectic in his choice of pasturage that he got no food at 
all. The book is daintily illustrated by Miss Mary Baker. 


THREE WHITE STOCKINGS. 


By Moyra Charlton. Illustrated by Gilbert Holiday. 53s. 
(Putnams.) 


This is a story of a horse’s life, most of it true. In 
Chum’s own words we hear of his education, his hunting, 
his racing, his war experience, his failures and triumphs, 


- 


From Tell Them Again Tales TAILORS IN THOSE DAYS DID 
By Margaret Baker NOT MAKE CLOTHES—THEY 
(University of London Press) MADE NEW TALES AND RE- 
PAIRED AND EXCHANGED OLD 
ONES. 


The young author who is only fifteen tells a graphic 


There are seven fine pencil drawings. 


From The Amber Gate 
By Kitty Barne 
(Nelson) 


JAMES WATT. 
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No. 731 ‘NATTY’ SERIES 
MEMO BOOKS. 
In four sizes, 


Bound in National Deep 


‘NATTY?’ books with the Blue Morocco. 


patent wire stitching, avail- 

able for private, business and 
professional use. 
(BRITISH MADE.) 


Four Pockets. 
Button Fastener Strap. 
Prices 3/6, 4/6, 5/6 and 6/6. 


‘ NATTY’ Reporters’ Books or Desk NATTY ANALYSIS BOOKS eae THE OFFICE, 
Pad, 1/- each. In large variety of rulings. Prices from 2/- to 4/6. 


Special Metal Stand only, 5/- 


PATENT (No, 219547) SPIRAX”WIRE STITCHING USED IN THE BOOKS ILLUSTRATED. 


To be obtained from all Stationers and Office Equipment Suppliers. 


NATIONAL LOOSE LEAF CO., LTD., 27-29, CURSITOR STREET, CHANCERY LANE, E.C.4 
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ROBIN HOOD. 


But why only at 
Never a Christmas season passes without a reissue of 


this favourite story. It lives and will continue to live in ‘? h r i S t mM a S ? 
e 


the minds of every boy and most girls. Mr. Harry G. 
Theaker has contributed twenty-four delightful plates in 


colour, making this issue as attractive and realistic as any. Y O U R EF A D TH E 
CHRISTMAS 


Bookman 
BUT DO YOU 
READ THE 


TALES FROM THE NORSE. BOOKMAN 
By Sir George Dasent. Illustrated by Helen Munro. M O NTH BY M O NTH ? 


3s. 6d. (Nelson.) 


BO-PEEP’S BUMPER BOOK: 1934. 
2s. 6d. (Amalgamated Press.) 


It certainly is a bumper book, just full of mischievous 
little imps and all kinds of fairy folk, as well as ordinary 
girls and boys. The riddles will be found very useful for 
Christmas parties and the stories and pictures thoroughly 
enjoyed. 


A fairy-tale book which is full of tun as robust and If you do not, the omission should be 
boisterous as the north wind. All villains are outwitted, rectified, for the scope and independence 


br d luck d thi 
all younger sons are brave ant incky, anc of ‘its articles make it one of those few 
comes right in the end, as it should in all properly behaved F : . 
magazines which must be read. 


folk tales. 


HERE FOR INSTANCE ARE TWENTY OF ITS 
CONTRIBUTORS DURING 1933: 


Oliver BALDWIN 
Mary BUTTS 
Karel CAPEK 
Feodor CHALIAPIN 

J. A. CHAMIER 

Jean COCTEAU 

Cc. B. COCHRAN 

James HILTON 

Kenneth INGRAM 

c. E. M. JOAD 

Count Hermann KEYSERLING 
Ss. P. B. MAIS 

Ignace PADEREWSKI 

T. F. POWYS 

Herbert READ 

Percy A. SCHOLES 

Stephen SPENDER 

Paul VALERY 

Sidney WEBB (Lord Passfield) 
Hartley WITHERS 


THE BOOKMAN is published monthly. Price 1/- net 
(excepting special issues}. SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (post free, 
including all special issues: British Isles, Canada and New- 
foundland £1 3s. 6d per annum. Places abroad {1 4s. per annum 


ORDER FORM 


Please send me The Bookman, monthly, until further notice 


From Wireless Watson THE PLANE DROPPED 
By I. M. Scott LIKE A STONE. 
(Warne) 
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THE CHILD’S COM- 
PANION ANNUAL. . 


3s. 6d. (R.T.S.) 


Formerly known as 
the ‘‘ Chick-a-biddies’ 
Annual,” this is an old 
favourite, and provides 
again a rich variety of 
stories, rhymes and 
simple puzzles for chil- 
dren between the ages 
of four and six. Each 
of the hundred and 


sixty quarto pages has 
“ SOMEHOW THE BEANS AND 


THINGS | GROW TASTE BETTER at least one illustra- 
THAN THE SORT YOU BUY.” tion in the text, and 
From Whither Shall We Wander there are a number of 
By Rodney Bennett 
(University of London Press) coloured plates. 


WHITHER SHALL WE WANDER. 


By Rodney Bennett. With illustrations by Nina K. 
Brisley. 5s. (University of.,.London Press.) From Child’s Companion HE'D CALLED ON 
Annual Mr. ELEPHANT. 


Here is a book which should be in every home where (Religious Tract Society) 


From Tales from the Norse THE THREE AunTs. 
(Nelson) 


there are children, for the sake of the grown-ups and the 
children too. Is some grown person asked for a story ? 
is some small person wanting such a thing ? is some grown 
person distracted for want of a rhyme to amuse a small 
person who is bored ? is a lullaby needed ? a nature lesson 
(“‘ lesson ’’ unsuspected) ? here let them wander and find Um 


the wealth of verse and story that has the appeal of novelty 


From Captain Seal’s SLOWLY PASSED THE CHART 
and the value of variety. The range of subjects is wide, Treasure Hunt BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS 
By — OVER THE CANDLE FLAME. 
onn ne 


the language is simple, 
the understanding of the 
child-mind and the child- 
taste is obvious. In many 
of the “Tell Them 
Again Tales” there 
lies a hidden moral. 
The man who helped to 
tidy an untidy country 
gets his reward. The 
later history of Cinder- 
jf ella’s ugly sisters proves 
the value of unselfish- 
ness. The episode of the 
quarrelsome cats shows 
the growth and untrust- 
mL worthiness of gossip and 
so forth, humorously too. 
|| The dainty work of the 
AUNTIE BEAR OBJECTS To THE MENAGERIe. lustrator deserves hearty 
praise also. 


lim, Toots and Teeny Annual 
(Newnes) 
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Over 100 years of Bookprinting ! 


for over a century specialised in 
; printing high-class books and 
Brune & Sons Lrp. journals for many important publishers 
design and print and societies. Quality literature has 
catalogues too! Why always been their chief aim, and on 
not get their suggestions this feature alone has the renowned 
and estimate before House of Billing been built. Their 
definitely placing your extensive “London Printing Works” 
omaiiat are equipped for producing efficiently 
and speedily all styles of bookwork. 

x85 Specimen pages in practically any type 

face willingly submitted for considera- 

tion. Please mention The Bookman, 


B tree & SONS LTD. have 


BILLING & SONS LTD. 


THE HOME OF QUALITY LITERATURE 


GUILDFORD & -:- ESHER 


Telephone : GUILDFORD 21 Telegrams : “BILLING, GUILDFORD” 


The imprint that appears often and only on 
the best printed books 


NORTHUMBERLAND PRESS 
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THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 
12s, 6d. net. (R.T.S.) 


This is Volume XV of a familiarly acceptable 
Annual, and well sustains a long established repu- 
tation. The stories make appropriate appeal to those 
to whom they are offered and several descriptive 
articles will prove highly interesting to older readers 
also. 

A fine coloured frontispiece is the work of the 
late Mr. Stanley L. Wood. Many good illustrations 
of the text are photographic, the most admirable of 
which is one of an approach to the summit of Mount 
Everest. It indicates with unusual clarity the 
enormous difficulties of this terrible ascent. 
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From The Oxford Annual THE CHEETAH—A 


HARMLESS PEACE- 
ABLE ANIMAL. 


for Boys 
(Oxford University Press) 
THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR BABY. 
2s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.} 

No parent or friend can do wrong in selecting for a child’s 
first book ‘‘ The Oxford Annual for Baby.’’ It is a handy 
annual in more senses than one, since its ‘‘ pages”’ are thick 
boards and are practically indestructible. The coloured 
plates and the simple rhymes and other letterpress, illus- 
trated with smaller pictures in the margin, are ideally 
suited to baby’s taste. 


i 


From desk of Fairies 
Duncan-Jones 
Sheldon Press) 


From Myths and Legends of 
Many Lands 


Wosacutter® steals Oe SHAKERING'S | 


THe Lasours OF HERCULES. 


Retold by Evelyn Smith 
(Nelson) 


THE BOOK OF FAIRIES. 


Stories retold by C. M. Duncan-Jones. 
Press.) 


An inexpensive but satisfying collection of folk tales. 
There are four sections, English Folk-lore, Stories from 
Ballads, Stories from Wales, and Stories from France. 
Many of the stories will be new to English readers who 
will be glad to have unfamiliar material brought together 
in this form. There are notes at the end of each section 
and twenty illustrations, several of them coloured. A very 
attractive book for the child who is tired of the more 
familiar stories, 


3s. 6d. (Sheldon 


TIM, TOOTS AND TEENY ANNUAL. 
2s, 6d. 


One can make a very shrewd guess from the outside of 
this book what to expect inside, but even then they will 
hardly be prepared for the riot of fun and mischief that 
holds sway. It is just a panorama of the merriest antics 
imaginable and will give any amount of pleasure. 


(Newnes.) 


THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. 


5s. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


The Oxford books are well known as 


eee books of quality, excellent alike in 


workmanship and content, though not 
extravagant in price. This year’s “‘ Girl’s 
Annual” has some stories which are 
quite out of the ordinary, as well as 
articles on swimming and the care of 
a car. There is a good play, which 
including as it does many historic cos- 
tumes, dances and songs, would give 
many hours of pleasant employment 
to a large number of artistic young 
people. 

There are six full page coloured illus- 
trations as well as the clever black-and- 
white drawings and decorations. 

A suitable book for the girl who is 
learning to appreciate style and the 
sort of book the donor generally dips 


THE WOODCUTTER STEALS THE into before passing it on to a favourite 
SNAKE KING'S CROWN. 


niece. 
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BUTLER & TANNER LTD. 


§ The predecessors of the firm were printers 
of repute more than a hundred years ago. 

§ From that time until now is a record of 
steady progress. 

§ It has been the policy of the firm always 
to specialize in all the processes of book 
production, and to carry out research to 
this end. 

§ Burter & Tanner Lrp. are therefore in a 
position to submit estimates for every type 
of book printing and binding, or the repro- 
duction of Illustrations. 

§ Publishers desiring to avail themselves of the 
latest and most economical methods—such, 
for example, as Offset and Deep Etching of 
Half-tone Illustrations—should address their 


enquiries to 


BUTLER & TANNER LTD. 


SELWOOD PRINTING WORKS 


FROME 
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From The British Girl’s Annual 
(Amalgamated Press) 


BLANCHETTE, OR THE FAIRY OF TEARS. 


By Hégésippe Moreau. Translated by B. C. Mitchell. 
3s. 6d. (John Smith.) 


This dainty little volume is emphatically not for the 
“it doesn’t matter what, so long as there is 


child of the 


From Anne-on-her-own 
Ward. Talbot 


NEITHER 
COMPANION SPOKE. 


(Ward, Lock) 


A CANADIAN NATIONAL SCHOOL Car 
IN ONTARIO. 


THE FLOOR WAS DIRTY AND 
ANNE NOR HER 


360 


plenty of it” type. It is for 
the discriminating child, 
especially the budding artist 
who will revel in Elspeth 
Mitchell’s delicate pen-and-ink 
drawings. The charming fairy 
story of the enchanted mouse, 
the charming Prince Charlot 
and the luckless young Duc de 
Nemours lends itself to drama- 
tisation, and will be cherished 
by the family which goes in for 
original amateur theatricals. 

The book is exquisitely 
printed and bound. 


THE BRITISH GIRL’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by H. Darkin Williams. 
5s. (Amalgamated Press.) 

The list of contributors to 
this fine Annual is alone 
sufficient to guarantee its 
bringing untold pleasure to 
any schoolgirl with a taste for 
reading. The editor has aimed 
to get a variety of subject- 
matter, and not only are there 


ON THEY WENT WITH THE 
BATS FLYING ROUND THEM. 


From Blanchette 
By Hégésippe Moreau 
(John Smith, Glasgow) 


all sorts of stories, but all sorts of interesting articles too. 
The fact that some girls prefer boys’ stories has not been 
overlooked, and there are plenty of illustrations in colour, 
wash, black-and-white and several admirable reproductions 
of photographs. The Annual concludes with one of Miss 
Bessie Marchant’s splendid tales, ‘‘ The Priceless Pet,” 
and Mr. Darkin Williams is to be congratulated on having 
produced a volume of outstanding merit. 
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genuine RELIEF 


Now 


in a beautiful 
Fountain Pen 


HE thousands of users of 

the world-renowned little 
yellow ‘‘ Relief’? Nib will wel- 
come the new range of Relief ”’ 
Fountain Pens. They know that 
no other nib glides over the 
paper with such a delightfully 
smooth action—adapts itself to 
the individual style of the 
writer—makes writing such a 
pleasure. And now, after many 
experiments, comes the genuine 
‘*Relief’’ Nib made in gold and 
fitted in a beautiful Fountain 
Pen which has all the good 
qualities of more expensive 
makes, yet the one thing which 
they lack. For in no other 
Fountain Pen can you get the 
** Relief ’’ Nib. 

The ‘‘ Relief’? Fountain Pen 
is made in your favourite colours. 
It is fully guaranteed, and can 
be identified by the red band 
on the cap. You can try this 
wonderful and inexpensive new 
pen at any stationers or stores. 

All ‘‘ Relief’? Fountain Pens 
are non-inflammable. 

Sole Distributors— 
HAZELL,WATSON & VINEY,Ltd. 
160 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, 


In all the popular colours. Also other 
Models at 7/6 and 21/- 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 
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circles and by children themselves, 
for the stories in it read just as 
well as they tell. They have been 
drawn from various sources, some 
are founded on folk-lore and legend, 
others are entirely original; Miss 
Clark always knows just what 
interests boys and girls, and Miss 
Brisley’s drawings are dainty and 
wholly charming. 


RAGS, M.D. 
By Lewis Dutton. 3s. 6d. (Warne.) 
What do you think M.D. stands 


for? The doctor had those mysteri- 
vom Rhymes and THe S L H = 
ous letters after his name, and the 


VELVET PAWS AND SHINY EYES, 
By Carol Cassidy Cole. 5s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


What a delightful surprise for the child who receives 
this book, to find that the little Canadian hero, and quite 
a number of the principal 
characters, not only stand 
. up but lift right out of 
the book. Eric has some 
quaint adventures in this 
delightful Alice-in- 
Wonderland ”’-ish story, 
and in following them, 
boys and girls will learn 
a tremendous lot about 
the creatures who live in 
the woods. It is a most 
thrilling way of imbibing 
nature lore, and we can 
well imagine will fascinate 
the grown-ups as much 
as the children. 


From Rags, M.D. GETTING BETWEEN HER FEET 
By Lewis Dutton EVERY TIME SHE CAME OUT 
vauery TALES FOR (Warne) OF THE NIGHT NURSERY WITH 


A TRAY IN HER HAND. 


By Elizabeth Clark. 
THe Baisley. puppies, Rags and Tatters, thought they stood for Michael’s 
From Twenty Tales for Telling (University of Lon- Doctor,’”’ because Michael was their little master. But 
By Elizabeth Clark don Press.) they couldn’t mean that when Rags had them after his 
(University of London Press) Miss Clark has had a 


name—at least you wouldn’t think so; but perhaps they 

great deal of experience did. Anyhow kiddies will love reading Mr. Lewis Dutton’s 
in telling tales to children, and has of course written books story all about the naughty rollicking puppies, and they 
on the subject, which have come as a boon and a blessing will be as curious as the puppies themselves to find the 
to school teachers, Guide and Brownie leaders and others explanation of the important letters M.D. Mr. Edgar 
who want an endless supply of stories suitable for small Norfield has illustrated the book with many amusing 
people. Her latest book will be welcomed in similar drawings and a coloured frontispiece. 


MAROONED ON MYSTERY ISLE. 


By David Ker. Illustrated by John 
Mackay. 3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 


At first the tale of a _ reputedly 
haunted house and the _hairbreadth 
escape therein, from a gang of smug- 
glers, of a boy whose courage and 
curiosity had led him to _ explore 
where none else in the neighbourhood 
dared even to think of going. Then 
voyages, dangers and further escapes 
of the young hero who at last returns, 
with the inherited rank of baronet, to 


e | the ownership of broad acres—all of 
which occurs at the beginning of the 
From Velvet Paws and Shiny Eyes SHE CARRIED HER BABIES ONE By ‘Tineteenth century. A book which 


(Hodder & Stoughton) ONE INTO THE OUTER PASSAGE. boys should feast on excitedly. 
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From Little Dots 
(Religious Tract Society) 


“ Sorry. SCAMP, THIS 
ISN’T FOR You.” 


LITTLE DOTS. 
2s. 6d. (R.T.S.) 


This is the forty-seventh annual volume of “ Little 
Dots.’’ Many of us have grateful memories of it in our own 
childhood, and will have a sentimental joy in introducing 
it to our youngsters. But ‘ Little Dots ’”’ has moved with 
the times, and needs no other justification than its intrinsic 
merit. Running to nearly two hundred pages, well printed 
and abundantly illustrated in colour and line, it offers a 
wide and attractive miscellany of brief stories and verses 
for children up to about six years of age. 


DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S RETURN. 
By Hugh Lofting. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
Another fresh phase in Doctor Dolittle’s amazing career 
and not a whit less refreshing than any of the others. 
Each member of 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


~ 


THEY TOOK ME ASIDE 
ONE MORNING. 


From Dr. Dolittle’s Return 
By Hugh Lofting 
(Jonathan Cape) 

A CHRISTMAS MOON. 

By E. C. Matthews. 3s. 6d. 


(Burns, Oates.) 


There could scarcely be a more promising situation than 
that of the four Forrest children in this particular December. 


his quaint family, 
from Dab- Dab, 
the housekeeper 
(duck) to Gub- 
Gub the pig, 
always in hot 
water, is as famil- 
iar and unforget- 
table to countless 
readers as the 
famous Doctor 
himself. He has 
been visiting the 
moon, and now 
we find the family 
anxiously await- 
ing the Smoke- 
signal which is to 
announce his re- 
turn. What fun 
to see him coming 
along riding onan 
enormous locust, 
and what a thrill 
to hear the sur- 
prising and mys- 
terious tales he 
has to tell. Mr. 
Lofting’s word 


are quite inimi- 
table. 


XUM 


and pen pictures) ~ 


From Robinson Crusoe 
Retold in pictures by Frank C. Papé 
(John Lane) 


BuT THE BOAT COULD NOT BE MOVED. 
CRUSOE SAT DOWN AND THOUGHT OF 
ANOTHER PLAN. 
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They were alone, two boys and two girls, in an old house 
in a new district where they knew no one. The sad side 
of the circumstance was that Mr. Forrest had been obliged 
to go abroad for his health, and just before the story begins 
Mrs. Forrest had been sent for to go to him. And added 
to these troubles, Aunt Pearl who had been coming to look 
after them met with an accident and could not come. 
Christmas was near, a cold, snowy Christmas, and then 
the adventures and surprises began. At the beginning of 
the story the children are all very poor, but when we leave 
them on New Year’s Eve, the long arm of coincidence, that 
limb that children love so well and unquestioningly, had 
been at work. ‘‘ We are so frightfully happy we don’t 
know what to do,” said Marigold, and that is a pleasant 
manner in which to end a cheery story. 


THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN, 
5s. (Oxford University Press.) 
Little folks are more than adequately provided for these 
days in the way of toys and picture books, but any be- 
wildered grown-up looking round for a present for some- 


From Loving Shepherd of 
Thy Sheep 
(Mowbray) 


CERTAIN POOR SHEPHERDS 
IN FIELDS WHERE THEY LAY. 


one under twelve will be quite safe 
in choosing a copy of this magnificent 
volume. No boy or girl could resist 
the admirable illustrations, exciting 
stories, lively verse and many novel 
ideas contained in the great fat, splen- 
didly coloured and attractively decor- 
ated ‘‘ Oxford Annual.” 


CHATTERBOX ANNUAL. 
5s. and 7s. 6d. net. 
shall.) 

The sixty-sixth volume of this con- 
tinuously excellent Annual comes to 
us with all its looked-for generosity of 
story and verse, article, legend and 
picture, gay and interesting as ever. 
Boys and girls are equally well pro- 
vided for. Quite a large number of 
both grown-ups and youngsters seem 
to have been tied to chairs by un- 
worthy persons, according to the 
illustrators, but by studying the 
stories we find that the thrilling situa- 
tions are varied and always happily 
ended; not too thrilling but just 


(Simpkin. Mar- 


From Warne’s Adventure Book 
for Girls 


“GLORY TO GOD IN THE 


From 1 Love to Hear the Story 
HIGHEST.” 


(Mowbray) 


thrilling enough. ‘‘Chatterbox’s’’ record is uniformly 
good, and as one who read it in the nursery, contributed 
to its pages rather later, and now is cailed to look upon 
it with a critic’s eye, the verdict is that it always has 
deserved—and does deserve—its warm welcome. 


WARNE’S HAPPY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
2s. (Warne.) 


Indeed this is a ‘“‘ Happy Book.” There is scarcely a 
face within its covers that has not a smile. Countless 
pictures are there, and many of them are coloured. Little 
boys and little girls, pretty fairies, animals, birds and 
toys illustrate the stories and verses, and the large type 
makes easy reading for the more advanced of the happy 
possessors. This bright volume, with ‘‘ its picture cover,” 
will be a sure favourite among Christmas gifts. 


THe Group OF HORSEMEN RODE 
OFF IN HOT PURSUIT. 


(Warne) 
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To Publishers and Printers 


THE STRAND ENGRAVING COMPANY, LIMITED 


has specialised since 1894 in all kinds of Photo - Engraving for 
Book Illustrations, and of late years in the now universal Book 


Jacket. 


Quality has been their constant aim, which is of paramount importance 


to the Publisher as well as to the Printer. 


A copy of their latest Booklet, entitled ““COLOUR, TONE- 
LINE, SOME MODERN REPRODUCTIONS,” will 
be sent free of all charge to any Publisher or Printer requiring Blocks 
of superlative quality. 


This contains twenty-one large P. lates showing examples of all met hods 


of Photo-Engraving in Colour, Half-Tone and Line. 


These are not merely Engraver’s pulls, but are printed from Blocks 


actually made to the order of customers, 


The Strand Engraving Ltd. 


83 & 84 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE PONIES OF BUNTS. 


By Marjorie Mary Oliver and Eva Ducat. 8s. 6d. 
(Country Life.) 


In the form of a very attractive story we-are taken 
into beautiful Devonshire country and shown life in and 
about a charming old house on Dartmoor. Miss Fairfax 
of Bunts gathered children and ponies under her. wing, 
so to speak, and gave them freedom, with discipline ; 
health, adventure and experience ; taught them to ride, 
to manage horses and to learn self-control, all in a 
thoroughly happy life. Incidentally the volume, which 
is most delightfully illustrated with snapshots from 
Jenefer’s camera (everyone should meet Jenefer), teaches 
a beginner many a valuable rule for riding and driving. 
Everyone who is lucky enough to get this book will want 
to go to Dartmoor and find Bunts. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 
5s. (Blackie.) 

If it is possible for this gorgeous Annual to be 
better than it ever was before, then this year it is. It 
is thirty years old, and in all its thirty years has never 
had a finer array of pictures nor more enchanting stories 
and verses between its gay covers. Any youngster 
would be elated with it, for writers and artists of note 
have once again given of their best to add to the delights 
of Christmas time. 


THE MYSTERY AT RIDINGS. 
By Gunby Hadath. 5s. (Oxford University Press.) 
A nice fat book for a wet afternoon with all necessary 
ingredients for a good “‘ frowst ’’ by the fire. 
A secret club, a hero of enormous physical strength 


and more than human moral uprightness, a hidden From Schools in Turmoil PRESENTLY HE CAME UPON 

cottage in the wood, a stupendous football match, and y WHAT 

to make it very up to date, a graceless young film actor 

who aids and abets the lawless element in the school. cigarettes, let us be thankful that there still are people in 

Plenty of meat here for the voracious young “ kept-in- the world, young enough and innocent enough to know no 

by-the-weather.” greater crime than an illicit smoke, they will meet real 
And if it all seems rather a lot of fuss over a tin of trouble and real wrong soon enough. 


THREE DASHING SUBALTERNS. 
By Escott Lynn. 3s. 6d. 
(Chambers.) 

Few boys will need to be told 
who Lawrence, Pat and Nibs 
were, for Mr. Escott Lynn’s 
“ Three Jolly Cadets’’ made 
themselves a wide circle of 
friends. In this new book we 
meet the trio again as young 
subalterns in India. Lawrence 
Carrington had been out in India 
just over a year, when trouble 
threatened the frontier, and he 
was sent into the danger zone 
with a small reinforcement. He 
was able to get his chum, Pat 
Wyngate, with him, and straight- 
away they found themselves in 
an ugly situation. The excite- 
_ ment does not for a moment 

| slacken ; the story moves swiftly 

From The Ponies ot Bunts RODDIE PRACTISED LUCIFER om ants 

By M. M. Oliver and E. Ducat DILIGENTLY EVERY Day. the sort of story any and every 
(Country Life) boy will revel in. 
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From Mother Goose’s Book of 
Nursery Rhymes 
(Warne) 


FAIRINGS IN PLENTY: A Child’s Book of Pictures ard 


Poems. 


2s. 6d. (Blackwood.) 


This slim little book of poems is culled from many 
sources: some of them are old favourites, but many are 
from books by new authors. Almost every rhyme has its 
own picture, and they are as varied as the verses they 
illustrate. There are woodcuts, silhouettes and pen-and- 
ink sketches, ail beautifully reproduced. The poems 
range from ‘“‘ The North Wind Doth Blow” to Edith 
Sitwell’s ‘‘ The King of China’s Daughter.” 

A tiny but distinguished collection. 


MORE ADVENTURES OF THE ODD LITTLE GIRL. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF MARY JANE STUBBS. 
HARRIS THE HARE AND HIS OWN TRUE LOVE. 
CAPTAIN SEAL’S TREASURE HUNT. 


Written and illustrated by Dorothy Burroughes. 
each. (Bodley Head.) 


Is. 6d. 


Children who have been with the Odd Little Girl on 
her adventures through the picture will be delighted to 
find that she has had some further amazing journeys, to 


India, Persia and, most thrilling of all, the bottom of the 
ocean. They will be equally pleased to meet Harris, the 
vain but lovable hare and his friends, and dear old Captain 
Seal who makes an amazing and fruitful friendship with 
the famous mouse, Algernon Marmaduke Wilberforce. 
Miss Burroughes has also created another extremely nice 
little person, and introduces her in the masterly 
sentence, ‘“‘ There was once a little girl called 
Mary Jane Stubbs who had measles.”’ This 
clever writer knows how children love an author 
who “‘ cuts the cackle and comes to the ‘ osses.’”’ 

These little books are ideal for the child 
who has reached the stage of reading for 
herself. They are just the right size to hold, 
packed full of Miss Burroughes’s well-known 
sketches, at once so original in idea and so 


WHEN THEY HEARD OF THE DEATH 
OF POOR Cock RodBIN. 


THe Fow_s 


THE WATCH HUNT. 


By Eric Barker. 2s. 6d. 
Lock.) 


(Ward, 


A public school story for boys. 
Two watches disappear under myster- 
ious circumstances. Suspicion falls 
upon one of the boys, but the solution 
is fitting and dramatic. The story is 
exciting, the writing crisp, and the 
characterisation lively; and there is 
an enthralling account of a cricket 
match at Lord’s. 


From The Cricket in the Cage 
By Patrick R. Chalmers 
(Black) 


OLD JAPAN. 


BESTWAY COOKERY GIFT-BOOK. 
4s. 6d. (Amalgamated Press.} 

This is the time of year when people seek to 
outvie one another in the culinary art, or at 
least delight in springing surprises on their 
friends. They could scarcely have a_ better 
accomplice than this book which not only 
contains an excellent selection of fresh and 
appetising confections and dishes of all kinds, 
but illustrates each recipe with a most attractive 
photograph. Many helpful hints in the way of 
service may also be gained from the latter. 


WARNE'S ADVENTURE BOOK FOR BOYS. 
2s. 

Contains twelve first class and brightly excit- 
ing stories in prose, and concludes with one in 
humorous verse. 

The appeal to most boys of the whole of this 
book is strong, and will be further strengthened by the 
excellence of the many illustrations. These really and faith- 
fully illustrate the text which they accompany, a fidelity by 
no means always to be found in the work of illustrative 
artists ; the lack of which fidelity is so often and regret- 
tably irritating to the reader of the lighter kinds of fiction. 


Hiss-s-s-s-s-s-s !!! 


From Angus and the Ducks 


brilliant in execution, and clearly printed_and By Marjorie Flack 


spaced. 
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PUNCH AND JUDY’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. — 


2s. 6d. (Newnes.) 


Every new generation finds fresh delight in that irre- 


pressible pair, Punch and Judy. 


THe Littce Green Button. 
From The Dawn Shops 
By Joyce Lankester Brisley 
(Harrap) 


| 


That is why an Annual 
bearing their names, full 
of picture stories about 
both of them, and about 
Baby, Toby and the 
Showman as well, is sure 
to be popular in the 
nursery. We see what 
these amusing people do 
when they are not acting 
in or behind their little 
booth, and one can 
imagine the kiddies 
shrieking with laughter 
when the words under 
the pictures are read 
out to them. Baby is 
a true offspring of the 
mischievous couple, and 
is the central figure in 
many of the tales, fre- 
quently getting the 
best of his parents, 
yet dodging the 
whacks ! 
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From Punch and Judy’s 
Children’s Annual 
(Newnes) 


WHEN THEY GOT NEARLY TO 
Mavame Tussauo’s, JuDy 
ASKED PUNCH TO CARRY 
THE BASKET. 


JUDY AND THE MAGIC ROCKET. 
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ARCTOS SUDDENLY REARED UP. 


By Dorothy Dudley Short. 


Illustrated by 
Rogers. 2s. (Burns, Oates.) 


Frank 


There is just a slight suggestion of the powder in 
the jam about this engaging story of a little girl's 
visit to the moon. While having wonderful dream 
adventures, Judy is incident- 
ally imbibing a scientific 
knowledge, and of course the 
reader is imbibing it too. 
It is no doubt a delightful 
way of imbibing knowledge, 
and Miss Short has made a 
fascinating tale of it. The 
illustrations by Mrs. Rogers 
are full of vitality and 
imagination. 


THE DAWN SHOPS, 

AND OTHER STORIES. 
Told and Drawn by Joyce 
Lankester Brisley. 2s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

The Milly-Molly-Mandy ” 
books have won such popu- 
larity that these original 
and entertaining stories by 
the same author may be 
very sure of obtaining a 
wide public. Miss Brisley 
knows how to write for 
children; she has a 
natural, easy style, and her 
ideas have the right amount of fantasy, with a 
smile in the corner of them and something unex- 
pected at the tail. Her pictures, too, are bold 
and lively, and it is safe to prophesy that count- 
less little girls and boys will be pushing their 
little noses into ‘‘ The Dawn Shops ”’ this Christmas, 


and laughing and chuckling over what they find 
there. 


SO HE GOT INTO THE 
CHURN TO HIDE. 
From Warne’s Book of 
Nursery Tales 
(Warne) 
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of science and machinery rather than fiction, and for 
these this magnificent Annual will prove a source of 
endless enjoyment. Here they may read well-written 
articles on aircraft, films, motor-cars, ships, railways, 
signals, bridges, electricity, and almost everything of 
interest to the practical lad. There are three first-rate 
stories as well as scores of illustrations, including many 
full-page pictures. The book has variety, is packed 
with valuable information, and is just the sort boys will 
pore over for hours and treasure always. 


~ 


THE CALIPH’S EMERALD. 
By Wallace Carr. 3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 

The mystic fascination of the East wreathes about 
Mr. Wallace Carr’s thrilling tale, ‘‘ The Caliph’s Emerald,”’ 
which all boys of an adventurous turn of mind will 
thoroughly enjoy. It describes how the Caliph, going 
on a long journey, leaves the power of his realm with 
his Grand Vizier, Caleb Ben Eilasar, together with an 
emerald ring, supposed to possess strange properties. How 
the ring is stolen and all the exciting consequences make 


From Bibi THEY DREW NEAR THE 


By Karin Michaelis 


(Allen & Unwin) OLD TOWN OF TONDERN. 


THE MODERN BOY’S ANNUAL : 1934. 
6s. (Amalgamated Press.) 
Many boys nowadays prefer books about the wonders 


From An ABC 

By Irene Heath 
(Warne) 


= 4 
W 1S FOR WASHING. 


an arresting story. Mr. Carr writes vigorously ; the action 
of the story is swift and dramatic, and there is a richness of 
colour as well as of incident in this excellent boys’ book. 


TRUFFLE EATER. 
By “ Oistros.’’ 2s. 6d. net. (Barker.) 

In this volume of ‘‘ Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures ” 
we have a political imitation of ‘‘ Struwwelpeter.”” It is 
an outspoken caricature, with an introductory verse : 

“When the children have been good, 

By which, of course, is understood, 

Nazi at mealtimes, Nazi at play, 

Nazi night and Nazi day, 

They shal! have the pretty things 

Revolution always brings,’ etc. 
Incidents concerning Germany past and present are 
comically described in verse, with appropriate illustrations. 


THE RAINBOW ANNUAL. 
3s. 6d. (Amalgamated Press.) 

The Rainbow Annual is a gay affair and can be recom- 
mended as a “ family ’”’ present, for it contains such a 
variety of good things. There are fairy stories and simple 
rhymes for the babies and school and adventure stories 
for much older people. There are riddles and jokes to 


From Twelve Months THEY CARRIED THE UNCONSCious Provide amusement at Christmas parties and of course 
wi a pans FORM OUT ON TO THE LAWN. there are some splendid new tales about the Bruin Boys for 
"Wert, Lek the “ Rainbow ” is edited by Mrs. Bruin. 
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THE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 1933 


THE ARTHUR RACKHAM FAIRY BOOK: OLD TALES 
WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


GOBLIN MARKET. 


By Christina Rossetti. 
5s. (Harrap.) 


“ For this book I have gone to those old favourites of 
the nursery that have such a hold on our affections that 
their incidents, characters, and even phrases have become 
part of ourevery- 
day thought and 
expression, and 
help to shape our 
lives.” So 
Arthur Rack- 
ham, in his 
preface, intro- 
duces us once 
again to Dick 
Whittington, 
Beauty and the 
Beast, Aladdin, 
and twenty more 
tales of undying 
fame, their 
beauty now 
enriched by 
his incomparable 
art, for he is 
undoubtedly the 
draughtsman of 
-fairyland. 

His Sleeping 
Beauty is not a 
large wax doll, 
or a member of 
the Chorus, but 
a lady who 
expresses her 
breeding and 
distinction in 
every line of 
her exquisite face 
and form. Blue 
Beard’s wife has 
all the mystery 
of the East in 
her roguish eyes. 

The elves are 
elfish, and the 
ogres are ogreish, 
but witha hidden 
twinkle just to 
show that it is 
only make- 
believe. 

The author 
tells us that he 
has wandered 
through en- 
chanted lands 
for thitty years. 
In these exquisite 
silhouettes pen 
drawings and 
water colours he brings that enchantment to our eyes. 
Happy the child who meets these immortal characters for 
the first time in this book, and so has them associated 
with such gay and dainty pictures. 

The exquisite luxury edition of ‘‘ Goblin Market ”’ is a 
fitting shrine for Christina Rossetti’s deathless story of 
sisterly devotion, and its epic fight against greed and evil. 
A fitting subject for an inspired pencil, these two lovely 
damsels, Laura fair but frail, Lizzie no less fair but firm as 
arock. Only the artist with a touch as light as a feather, 


Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
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From The Arthur Rackham 
Fairy Book 


(Harrap) 
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with a mastery of subtle detail and delicate imagery, could J 
bring to life that eerie spirit world which lies so close, and 
yet is so far away. 

It is unnecessary to say that there is here a perfect 
~vedding of lovely sight to lovely sound. In four coloured 
plates Arthur Rackham expresses the charm, the sadness, 
the frustration, the glamour and disillusion of temptation 
yielded to, the triumph of evil overcome. 

Long may he live to wander in those fairylands, for 
Christmas without Arthur Rackham would not be Christmas 
at all, and since 
as he himself 
says ‘‘ we should 
all be behaving 
ourselves very 
differently if 
Beauty had never 
been united to 
her Beast, or 
Sir Richard 
Whittington 
listened to the 
bells,’’ it is well 
that these price- 
less dream folk 
should go beauti- 
fully clothed. 


THE TINY TOTS 


ANNUAL : 1934. 


2s. 6d. 
(Amalgamated 
Press.) 


Suitable for 
the child who is 
just beginning 
to read are the 
stories in this 
Annual. The 
print is large 
and in many 
cases words 
of more than 
one syllable 
are divided by 
hyphens. Most 
of the stories 
are illustrated 
by pictures 
which may 
help the young 
reader, but one 
deprecates the 
habit of inter- 
spersing other 
pictures with 
captions that 
have nothing 
to do with the 
tale they inter- 
rupt. 


WHEN THE LADY SAW THEY 
SUCH PRETTY FACES SHE BE 
TO SHED TEARS. 


or 
>> 


WONDER BOOK OF MACHINERY. 


5s. (Ward, Lock.) 

Surely no one could fail to be fascinated by this volume. 
Speaking personally we havg had the greatest difficulty in 
tearing ourselves away fronfit. Practically every subject 
that comes within range is excellently treated and 
illustrated. It is a most absorbing and instructive 
book. 
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